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PREFACE 





PINIONS differ as to the value of “ contemporary ” 
history, but the present volume does not profess to 
be more than a chronicle of events As such it may be 
found convenient for purposes of reference The draft of 
the book was completed before I left London, but I have 
been compelled to revise the proofs in isolation and exile, 
deprived of access to a Reference Library, and even to my 
own Nor have I had the advantage, usually enjoyed, of 
a revision of the proofs by a friendly critic Every care has 
been taken to eliminate errors if any have, nevertheless, 
crept in, I can only crave the indulgence of critics and the 
sympathy of readers who like myself have suffered a fate 
only too common to-day 
I have not burdened pages intended for the general 
reader by more than a minimum of footnotes But, although 
I have made no parade of the apparatus of original re- 
search, the book has been written, as far as possible, from 
primary sources Blue Books, White Papers, Texts of 
Treaties, Parliamentary Reports (Hansard), the Dhuaries 
and Letters of leading actors in the drama, &c_ I have also 
drawn upon my personal knowledge, acquired at first hand, 
of persons and events 
Among the list of useful books (p 221 f) I have, I hope, 
included all the secondary authorities to which I am 1n- 
debted The debt 1s a heavy one, but, even heavier, 1s the 
debt I owe to previous works of my own. Upon these I 
have drawn freely, even to the point of incorporating an 
occasional paragraph, and not a few sentences the form of 
which I have not been careful to vary, simply for the sake 


of variety In particular, I have drawn upon. The Eastern 
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Question (Clarendon Press, 4th and revised edition, 1940); 
Commonwealth or Anarchy? (Oxford and Columbia (N Y.) 
University Press, 1940); Modern England (Methuen, revised 
edition, 1941), Zhe Makers of Modern Italy (Clarendon 
Press, revised edition, 1937); Duutatorshtp and Democracy 
(Clarendon Press, 2nd edition, 1937), The English in India 
(Clarendon Press, 1932); and The Evolution of the British 
Empire and Commonwealth (Nicholson & Watson, 1939) 
Solely to save space I have made more references to these 
books than my innate modesty can condone; I trust my 
readers may be more indulgent. 


J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 


January 21, 1941. 
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CHAPTER I 
Prelude 


Nationalism and Internationalism 


MAGINE the future historian setting out, a century 

hence, to write the history of the last twenty-five years 
(1914-39) His will be no easy task From his superior 
vantage point he should, indeed, be able to view the events 
of the period, as no contemporary chronicler can, in per- 
spective Nor will he lack original “‘ authorities’ On the 
contrary, he may well be overwhelmed by the avalanche 
of publications, official and non-official, which, ever since 
the conclusion of the World War, have been rapidly 
accumulating Government has vied with Government in 
opening its State archives and revealing to a somewhat 
bewildered world the mainsprings of policy, the secrets of 
diplomacy, and the confidential comments and corre- 
spondence of sovereigns and their counsellors Individuals 
have shown equal anxiety to vindicate themselves in the 
eyes of posterity Soldiers and sailors, diplomatists and 
politicians, publicists and journalists, have given to the 
world, 1n ever increasing profusion, and with all the 
apparent candour that circumstances permit, their com- 
ments upon affairs in which they have played a part Nor 
have historians failed to chronicle events with as much 
impartiality as can be expected of contemporaries If, then, 
the future historian fails to interpret aright the events of 
this critical period, 1t will not be for lack of sources, original 
and secondary 


May we dare to anticipate his verdict? Of one thing 
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we can be certain. No one who surveys the events of this 
period can fail to perceive that, in the true sense, they 
constitute a tragedy ‘“ Pity for mere musfortune, like fear 
of it,’ as Dr. Andrew Bradley has truly said, “1s not tragic 
pity and fear.” Properly understood, a tragedy 1s essen- 
tially a conflict less between nght and wrong than between 
two rights, between powers which nightfully and equally 
claim human allegiance Thus, in the great A‘schylean 
trilogy, Orestes was impelled by filial piety to avenge his 
father Agamemnon, who had been murdered by his wife 
Clytemnestra Yet to kill his mother was a sin against 
filial piety Two pieties were in conflict.} 

Similarly, during the ‘‘ armed peace ”’ (1919-39), 1t was 
found difficult to reconcile adherence to the principles of 
Nationalism and Internationalism—to obey the promptings 
of patriotism, and, at the same time, to be loyal to the 
principle embodied in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations Consequently, in many _ exalted quarters, 
nationalism in these latter days has been held suspect, if 
not anathematized Yet throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury that sentiment was predominant. The diplomatists 
who at Vienna made the Peace Settlement of 1814-15 
were condemned for lack of vision, for having neutralized 
the most vital and beneficent of the forces unleashed by 
the French Revolution, neglected the interests and ignored 
the sentiments of the peoples immediately affected by 
territorial readjustments, heeded only the wishes of auto- 
crats and the claims of dynasties, repressed all liberal 
tendencies, and contemned the emergent spirit of nationality 
To compensate Sweden for the loss of Finland, Norway was 
snatched from Denmark and handed over to Sweden 
The ancient Republic of Genoa was annexed to Piedmont, 
to enlarge the mushroom kingdom of Sardimia_ Venice was 
absorbed into the Hapsburg Empire; and in order to form 
a strong barrier between France and Prussia, Belgium was 
united with Holland as the Kingdom of the Netherlands 


1A C Bradley Lecture on Hegel’s Theory of Tragedy 


~~” 
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Such crimes were not to be repeated in 1919. Accord- 


- wngly, Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues went to Paris 


resolved to give full effect to President Wilson’s principle 
of “‘ self-determination ’’. Nationalism became one of the 
keynotes of the Treaty of Versailles 

But Nationalism, though sacrosanct, was not enough 
Prefixed to all the Peace Treaties was the Covenant of the 
League of Nations The Covenant was, however, based on 
two contradictory principles On the one hand, it fe- 
spected, and carefully safeguarded, the principle of National 
Sovereignty, on the other, 1t relied for the avoidance of 
international war on “‘ collective security’ Moreover, the 
decisions of the Council demanded unanimity, but even 
then there was no means of enforcing them 

Not until the weaknesses of the Peace Treaties of 1919-20 
were revealed were the virtues of the Treaties of 1814-5 dis- 
covered The contrast thus suggested compelled an 
acknowledgment that if the Viennese diplomatists did not 
give to Europe complete immunity from war, the period 
between 1815 and 1914 was at any rate something more 
than an armed truce The Great Exhibitions of 1851 and 
1862 were, indeed, hailed by enthusiasts as a promise of 
peace through mutual prosperity, and the English Laureate 
could without hyperbole address his adjuration to the rulers 
of the nations: 


**O ye, the wise who think, the wise who reign, 
From growing commerce loose her latest chain, 
And let the fair white-wing’d peacemaker fly 
To happy havens under all the sky, 

And mix the seasons and the golden hours, 

Till each man find his own im all men’s good, 

And all men work in noble brotherhood, 

Breaking their mailéd fleets and arméd towers, 

And ruling by obeying Nature’s powers, 

And gatherimg all the fruits of earth and crowned 
with all her flowers ”’ 


Unhappily, the dream of the Cobdenites faded. Tennyson’s 
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adjuration fell on deaf ears Mailed fleets were not broken; 
on the contrary, conscript armies were raised to guard 
armed towers; and the “wise”’, so far from loosing Com- 
merce’s chain, raised higher and higher their tariff barriers 
Nevertheless, until some years of the twentieth century had 
passed, there was no general apprehension of an mminent 
and general conflagration. 

The origins of the World War (1914-8) are outside the 
scope of the present work In brief, however, 1t may be 
said that the occasion of the war admits of no dispute. Its 
root cause must be sought in Bismarck’s fateful decision at 
the Congress of Berlin (1878) to prefer Austria to Russia as 
an ally, should it become necessary to choose between 
them The clumsy diplomacy of his successors made it 
necessary The idea that King Edward VII sought to 
‘encircle’? Germany, though genuinely believed in Ger- 
many, 1s grotesque On the one side, the Franco-Russian 
alliance (1891), followed by the conclusion of agreements 
between Great Britain and France and Russia respectively 
(1904-7), intensified German suspicions On the other side, 
the naval policy initiated and maintained by Admiral von 
Tirpitz made relations between England and Germany pro- 
gressively difficult Lord Haldane formed the opinion that 
Tirpitz did not want war “ but he did want the power to 
enforce submission to the expansion of Germany at her 
will”? + Precisely Prince Bernhard von Bulow, who be- 
came German Chancellor in 1900, made from the first no 
secret of his view that German progress—colonial, com- 
mercial and naval—was “‘ bound to inconvenience Eng- 
land, and that though the consequences of this develop- 
ment might be mitigated by diplomacy, they could not be 
prevented *’ In that connexion it is pertinent to remember 
that the rapid growth of Germany’s colonial Empire 
(1888-90) was rendered possible only by the acquiescence 
of England, by Lord Salisbury’s peaceful partition of Africa 
(1890), and by the refusal of the Imperial Government to 


1 Before the War, p 88 
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support the protests of the Australasian Colonies against 
Germany’s “ intrusion ’’ into the Pacific Instead of grate- 
ful recognition of these facts, Germany, as Lord Haldane 
says, “chose a means to her end, which was becoming 
progressively more and more inadmissible”? At the last 
moment, however, 1t was Austria that dragged Germany 
into war against Russia, Russia involved France; England 
could not stand aside when France was invaded—least of 
all through Belgium These facts are no longer in dispute ? 
There remains the question why the war which was to 
“‘end war” resulted only in a truce which twenty years 
afterwards was broken 

Some critics lay the blame for the tragedy on the poli- 
ticians who in 1919-20 negotiated the Peace Treaties, and 
whose conduct subsequently wrecked the peace project 
embodied in the League of Nations But if the course of 
events between 1919 and 1939 can truly be regarded as a 
tragedy, it 1s obvious that forces much more elemental and 
deep-reaching were operating to produce it 

Of these forces one—nationalism—attained 1ts apogee in 
the Peace Treaties Europe was “ Balkanized” the 
number of Sovereign States was increased from twenty to 
twenty-seven, the length of frontiers, political, military and 
economic was immensely extended, international trade was 
hampered by the multiplication of tariffs and the erection 
of barriers The principle of self-determination was, indeed, 
respected, but ethnic anomalies could not be entirely 
eliminated, no readjustment of frontiers could finally solve 
the problem of minorities, though it has been estimated 
that whereas in 1914 some 45,000,000 people were under 
an alien yoke, the number was reduced by the Peace 
Treaties by nearly two-thirds, perhaps to some 16,000,000 
Thus did the European democracies, in concert with the 
United States, make obeissance before the image of 


1 Haldane, op cit, p 85 


*Cf Sir Horace Rumbold The War Crisis en Berlin, July and August, 1914, 
Enc Brandenburg From Bismarck to the World War 
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Nationalism. Yet is not Nationalism the essential comple- 
ment of Freedom? “ It 1s in general,” wrote J S Mill, 
“a necessary condition of free institutions that the boun- 
daries of governments should coincide in the main with 
those of nationalities.” Lord Acton, on the contrary, 
insisted that “‘ the most perfect States are those which, like 
the British and the Austrian Empires, include various dis- 
tinct nationalities without oppressing them”. ‘A State,”’ 
he concludes, ‘‘ which 1s incompetent to satisfy different 
races condemns itself; a State which labours to neutralize, 
to absorb, or to expel them destroys its own vitality, a 
State which does not include them 1s destitute of the chief 
basis of self-government ’’? It 1s noteworthy that those 
words were written a quarter of a century before Herr 
Hitler’s advent to power in Germany Racial diversity, 
Lord Acton insisted, so far from bemg inimical to the 
strength and greatness of a State, 1s not merely a preser- 
vative of liberty, but “one of the chief instruments of 
civilization” Yet it 1s surely indisputable that nationalism, 
if mischievous when carried to excess, corresponds to senti- 
ments which are in the main healthy and inspiring 
** Breathes there the man with soul so dead”’ who can listen 
without emotion to such lines as those of Sir Cecil Spring- 
Rice 
“* I vow to thee, my country—all earthly things above— 
Entire and whole and perfect, the service of my love ’’, 


or to Coleridge, dreading a French invasion in 1798 


**O native Britain, O my mother isle, 
How should’st thou prove aught else but dear 
and holy to me 
There lives nor form nor feeling in my soul 
Unborrowed from my country ”’, 


or to Swinburne’s noble Ode to England, or to the breezy yet 
touching poems of Henry Newbolt, to the patriotic sonnets 
of Milton and Wordsworth, to the ‘“ national” and 


1 Representative Government (1861), p 362 ® History of Freedom (1907), p 298 
(F 902) 
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“imperial? poems of Tennyson above all, to the noble 
apostrophe that Shakespeare put into the mouth of John 
of Gaunt’ 
** This royal throne of Kings, this sceptred isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise, 
This fortress built by nature for herself .. .” 


That such poetry can be matched by the patriotic poetry of 
other countries 1s, if true, not to the point there 1s nothing 
monopolistic, or even necessarily competitive, in the senti- 
ment of nationalism If, however, we are forbidden in a 
mere political analysis to appeal to poetry, we may turn 
to a recent volume ! of detached and severely philosophical 
studies where, after a close analysis, the conclusion 1s reached 
that nationalism 1s not likely to be superseded either by the 
intensification of class solidarity between the nationals of 
different countries, or by such a circumscription of national 
sovereignty as any truly federal scheme must necessarily 
involve 


In the following chapters the argument will be advanced 
that the present catastrophe has been in large measure due 
to a conflict between two principles, each right and praise- 
worthy but difficult to reconcile, the principle of nationalism 
and that of international co-operation The latter principle, 
as represented by the League of Nations, has demonstrably 
failed to elicit sufficient support from individual States to 
ensure the maintenance of international peace That being 
So, 1t 1s imperative, unless the world 1s to be involved in 
chaos, to inquire why the League has failed, to scrutinize 
carefully all suggestions for improving or scrapping the 
existing machinery of the League, and to examine any 
alternative projects that may promise more satisfactory 
results The examination may show that the circumstances 
under which the experiment has been tried precluded the 

1 Nationalism, a Report by a Student Group of members of the Royal Institute 


of International Affairs, 1939 
(F 902) . 
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possibility of success. Alternatively, 1t may become clear 
that the machinery devised in the Covenant of the League 
of Nations was so intrinsically defective that under no cir- 
cumstances could success be anticipated; or, more probably, 
it may be found that the responsibility for failure must be 
shared between defective machinery and an unfavourable 
environment. 

In order to save time and space in subsequent chapters, 
it may be well, on the threshold of our inquiry, to ascertain 
whether an area of common ground can be cleared in 
advance, whether certain propositions can be accepted by 
all parties to the discussion, without further argument 
May the following propositions be thus accepted? 

(1) Prime responsibility for the confusion prevailing in 
Europe since 1919 rests, if not upon the United States, 
certainly upon its delegate to the Peace Conference It 1s 
not for a foreigner to assess the degree of responsibility 
attaching respectively to President Wilson and his opponents 
The fact remains that Europe, believing Mr. Wilson to be 
speaking and acting in Paris on behalf of his country, 
allowed him a large, and as some think a disproportionate, 
share in the Peace Settlement, and more particularly in 
setting up the League of Nations’ Be that as it may, it 
cannot be denied that the defection of the United States 
struck a blow at the effectiveness of the League from which 
it never recovered 

(2) It is equally certain that throughout the period, 
Great Brita and France have been actuated by sincere 
anxiety to preserve the peace of the world Whether that 
anxiety has been inspired by superior virtue or by mere 
satiety is arguable The fact is not 

(3) Whatever the reason, France has lived 1n perpetual 
fear lest the recovery of Germany should rob her of 
the advantages secured by her unparalleled sacrifices 
and sufferings during the war. She has consequently 
endeavoured by one expedient after another to obtain 
a guarantee of security. Denied by Mr. Wilson and 
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Mr. Lloyd George the Rhine frontier, declared by Marshal 
Foch 1n 1919 to be essential to her security, France fell 
back upon other expedients The first was a solemn agree- 
ment concluded with Great Britain and the United States 
that those Powers would immediately come to her assis- 
tance “in the event of any unprovoked movement of 
aggression against her being made by Germany”. The 
promise given by President Wilson was not implemented 
by the Government of the United States, and the guarantee 
consequently lapsed! France then sought security in two 
directions by adherence to the Covenant, and by alliances 
with Poland and the Little Entente These having also 
failed her, she then pinned her faith to the defensive forti- 
fications known as the “‘ Maginot Line”? French policy 
has not escaped criticism in this country but it is un- 
deniable that for each step she has taken she could plead a 
large measure of justification 

(4) As regards Germany it 1s more difficult to find 
common ground Whether her assent to the armistice was 
(as she has consistently alleged) obtained by fraud 1s clearly 
disputable it 1s certain that she did sign, if under force 
majeure, the terms dictated to her at Versailles, and that she 
has taken the earliest opportunity to repudiate them 

(5) The Itahans went home from the Peace Conference 
by no means empty-handed, but undeniably disappointed, 
and not a little annoyed by Mr Wilson’s undisguised 
advocacy of the case for Yugoslavia in the Adriatic dispute 
The intervention of Italy, despite chequered fortunes in the 
field, had been of great service to the western allies The 
bargain which secured it, as embodied in the Treaty of 
London (1915), was faithfully fulfilled as regards Italy’s 
north-eastern frontier and the Adriatic It 1s then a gross 
exaggeration to say that Italy was “robbed by her allies 
of the fruits of victory ”, but she had grave cause for com- 


1Cf Anglo-French Treaty Act (9 and 10 Geo 5), 1919, and Cmd 2169 of 1924 
negotiations leading thereto 


* The result has now (June, 1940) been lamentably manifested 
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plaint (particularly in view of the supplementary promises 
made to her by the Treaty of St.-Jean-de-Maurienne (1917)) 
in that Smyrna was assigned to Greece, and still graver 
in that promises made in respect of African colonies were 
ignored By the Treaty of London a promise was given to 
Italy that “In the event of France and Great Britain in- 
creasing their colonial territories in Africa at the expense of 
Germany, these two Powers agree in principle that Italy 
may claim some equitable compensation, particularly as 
regards the settlement in her favour of the questions relative 
to the frontiers of the Italian colonies of Eritrea, Somaliland 
and Libya and the neighbouring colonies of France and 
Great Britain”? At Paris Italy recerved not one square inch 
of African territory Her resentment at such treatment 1s 
not unintelligible Great Britain, after much haggling, did 
concede a strip of Jubaland which was annexed to Italian 
Somaliland in 1924, but as a fulfilment of the promise of 
1915 the concession was derisory Duisgust with the Peace 
Treaty contributed to the unrest which found vent in 
Fascism, and explains, if it does not excuse, Italy’s attack 
in 1935 on Abyssinia 

(6) Italy 1s closely concerned also with the Balkan 
problem It was confidently hoped and expected that the 
Great War would provide a solution of the immemorial 
*‘ Eastern Question’ For reasons to be discussed later, it 
failed to do so There 1s, however, general agreement that 
a solution of the problem 1s, if not an essential preliminary 
to the attainment of peace in Europe, at least essential to 
its durability A Balkan Federation would be the ideal 
solution. Thanks to M Venizelos, M Gueshoff of Bulgaria, 
and Sir Edward Grey, 1t was almost in sight in 1912 Had 
it materialized 1t might have postponed, if not averted, the 
World War Its failure certainly precipitated that out- 
break, and might easily, even if peace were restored in 
Western Europe to-morrow, provoke another 

(7) In regard to the Far East no common ground 1s at 
present available; nor in regard to Russia and her relations 
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with Germany on the one hand, and the Baltic and Scan- 
dinavian Powers on the other. But there can be no dissent 
from the proposition that for some years after 1918 Moscow 
exercised a powerful influence upon the domestic affairs of 
all the Great Powers, and some of the smaller ones In most 
countries there was a party which regarded the Bolshevik 
experiment with sympathy, if not with enthusiasm, while 
its influence upon their domestic politics was the subject 
of acute apprehension to every established Government in 
Europe. 

(8) The smaller democracies in Europe—Switzerland 
and the Oslo Powers—have been entirely loyal to the League 
of Nations, and their influence has been consistently exer- 
cised on the side of peace Unfortunately, their material 
strength bears no relation to their benevolent intentions, 
and events have already proved that their persistent and 
pathetic efforts to maintain neutrality have only resulted 
in disaster. 


One more preliminary observation The period under 
review in the following chapters has been undeniably a 
period of disappointment and disillusionment Quand Dieu 
efface, c’est qu'il se prépare a écrire So a great French preacher 
said long ago Will it be denied that in 1914-8 the slate was 
wiped clear? The war was fought to “‘ make the world safe 
for Democracy’ For four weary years courage was sus- 
tained by the promise that the war would “end war” 
On the slate the Peace Conference wrote two words “ Self- 
Determination” and “ Peace” ‘* Nationalism ”’ 1s to-day 
overwhelmed with abuse, the “ armed truce” has issued 
in another terrible war Already busy pens are at work on 
schemes for the organization of perpetual peace directly the 
present warfare shall cease. Some, ascribing the breakdown 
of the League of Nations to over-elaboration, would reduce 
its functions to those of a Standing Conference between 
Sovereign States Others, attributing its failure to weak- 
ness, would tighten up the provisions of the Covenant. A 
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third plan envisages the transference of sovereignty from 
individual States to an authority created by federal 
machinery. It goes without saying that we can afford to 
leave no avenue unexplored which offers any hope of re- 
deeming the world from the chaos 1n which it 1s at present 
involved, and of laying the foundations of a new world order. 


CHAPTER II 


An Embarrassing Legacy 


The Peace Treaties 
REQUENT reference to the Peace Settlement of 
1919-20 will be inevitable in the pages that follow 
It 1s, therefore, desirable briefly to set forth at the outset 
its outstanding features 
Critics of the terms of Peace must in fairness remember 
that the World War was in one respect unlike any previous 
war that 1t was a war between peoples, not merely be- 
tween Governments represented by professional armies, 
that the peoples were not savages but highly civilized, that 
the higher the organism the more sensitive it 1s to dislo- 
cation, and that the war in fact entailed the complete 
dislocation of social, undustrial and political life 
Since the last great European Settlement (1815) there 
had been developments rendering the task of the peace- 
makers of 1919 much more difficult than that of their pre- 
decessors at Vienna. This was due to many causes but in 
particular to two contradictory tendencies On the one 
hand, science had made nations more inter-dependent than 
ever before On the other hand, the peoples of Europe 
were more nationally self-conscious and more suspicious of 
their neighbours than 1n days when intercourse was less easy 
and regular The prophets warned us what the effects of a 
world-war would be, yet even they could hardly have fore- 
told in August, 1914, how complete would be the chaos 
that the peacemakers had to face in 1919. The war had 


thrown the whole existing order into the witches’ cauldron. 
13 
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ancient dynasties were overthrown; systems of govern- 
ment discredited; historical frontiers erased. Moreover: 
expectations had been aroused, notably in Poland, 1n Italy, 
and in the Balkan States, which could be satisfied only by 
creating fresh anomalies hardly less embarrassing than the 
anomalies corrected. In the economic and industrial sphere, 
wise maxims had, under the exigencies of war, of necessity 
been ignored: governments had been compelled to distri- 
bute the painfully accumulated savings of their peoples in 
the payment of inflated prices—representing extravagant 
wages and profits—for munitions This meant a terrible 
load of debt, tempting some governments to repudiation 
and consequent loss of credit, and compelling all to impose 
on their citizens an almost intolerable burden of taxation 

All these things must be borne in mind when “ failure ” 
1s attributed to the peacemakers in Paris 

The settlement they made was embodied in the follow- 
ing Instruments: 


The Treaty of Versailles, concluded between Germany and 
the Allied and Associated Powers (28th June, 1919) 
The Treaty of Saint-Germain-en-Laye with Austria (1oth 
September, 1919) 
The ee of Neuilly with Bulgaria (27th November; 
1919 
The Treaty of Trianon with Hungary (4th June, 1920). 
The Treaty of Sevres with Turkey (roth August, 1920) 
The last was never ratified by the Sultan, and was ulti- 
mately superseded by 
The Treaty of Lausanne with the Turkish Republic (24th 
July, 1923) 


Questions at issue between Italy and Yugoslavia were 
not composed until November, 1920, when a treaty was 
concluded between them at Rapallo 

The more important arrangements reached in the above 
Instruments may now be briefly summarized 
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The Franco-German frontier, and in particular the 
possession of the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, had been 
hotly disputed between Germany and France for three 
centuries The ecclesiastical States of Metz, Toul and 
Verdun were occupied by Henri II in 1552, and the whole 
of Lorraine and Bar was finally annexed to France in 1766 
Alsace was ceded by the Holy Roman Empire to France 1n 
very ambiguous terms by the Treaty of Westphalia (1648); 
Louis XIV clarified them in his own favour, and questions 
arose about the provinces, which in the meantime were 
wisely and tolerantly administered by their French masters 
until 1815. The final defeat of Napoleon then gave the 
German Powers a chance of “redeeming”? them But 
German wishes were frustrated mainly by the sturdy com- 
mon sense of the Duke of Wellington Admitting that France 
was left more powerful than she ought to be im relation 
to her neighbours, the Duke nevertheless insisted that to 
deprive France of Alsace and Lorraine would almost cer- 
tainly provoke her to a renewal of war for their recovery, 
and thus nullify the supreme object for which the allies had 
been fighting—the restoration of enduring peace in Europe 

In 1871 the tables were turned The Treaty of Frank- 
fort assigned Alsace and Lorraine to the new German 
Empire, but the thirty-five deputies from Alsace and Lor- 
raine made a pathetic protest to the National Assembly 
against their “ betrayal’? “Vos fréres d’Alsace et de 
Lorraine, séparés en ce moment de la famille commune, 
conserveront a La France, absente de leurs foyers, une 
affection filiale, yusqu’au jour ot elle viendra y reprendre 
sa place.” 4 

That day seemed to have dawned when in November, 
1914, General Joffre was able to assure the welcoming 
inhabitants ‘‘ Notre retour est définitif, vous étes Francais 
pour toujours”’. The assurance was premature’ but the 
promise was fulfilled in 1919 Alsace and Lorraine supplied 
only one item in the demands then made by France on 

1 At Bordeaux, rst March, 1871 
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Germany Foch failed, as we have seen, to get the Rhine 
frontier, and France was defrauded of the alternative 
guarantee by the action of the American Senate,! but the 
right bank of the Rhine was to be permanently demuili- 
tarized and the left bank occupied by the allies for fifteen 
years—reduced in the event to ten Moreover, Germany 
was virtually disarmed She was to retain no air force, 
submarines, big guns or tanks, she was required to abolish 
conscription and reduce her army to 100,000 men, her 
navy to 15,000 men, and to cut down her war-ships The 
disarmament was to be supervised by Allied Commissions, 
whose difficult task was indifferently performed. 

France, in order to compensate her for the wanton de- 
struction of her coal-mines by the Germans, obtained the 
coal-mines 1n the Saar Valley The Saar Basin, as a whole, 
the most important industrial area in Germany, was to be 
administered for fifteen years by a Commission of the 
League of Nations.? 

Germany surrendered all her colonies, and they were 
assigned under mandate to Great Britain, the British Em- 
pire, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, France, Japan 
and Belgium A small district, about 400 square miles, 
was ceded, subject to plebiscite, by Germany to Belgium, 
to improve the strategic frontier of the latter. Germany 
was allowed to retain Holstein and southern Schleswig, but 
subject to plebiscite had to restore northern Schleswig to 
Denmark. 

Poland presented a most difficult problem The par- 
tition (1772-1815) of that ancient but decadent Kingdom 
had from the first been regarded, particularly in France, 
as an outrageous crime committed by Russia, Prussia and 
Austria. Its restoration was one of the avowed war aims 
of the allies The thirteenth of Mr. Wilson’s “ Points” ran: 

*‘ An independent Polish State should be erected which 


1 For the progress of the negotiations cf Cmd 2169 (1924) A bill to umplement 
the guarantee was passed by the English Parliament (9 and 10 George V, 5) 


4See: nfra, p 168 
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should include the territories inhabited by indisputably 
Polish populations which should be assured of a free and 
secure access to the sea, and whose political and economic 
independence and territorial integrity should be guaranteed 
by international covenant’’ How this article was to be 
reconciled with the self-determination of the Prussian 
people was not explained Danzig, in particular, was a 
hard nut to crack. Predominantly Prussian, 1t 1s Poland’s 
natural outlet to the sea, for Poland depends on the Vistula 
and Danzig commarids the Vistula The future of East 
Prussia and Upper Silesia was to be decided by plebiscites 
which 1n 1920 gave the former to Germany and divided the 
latter between Germany and Poland Danzig was to be a 
Free City and administered with ample guarantees to 
Poland under the League of Nations Memel, like Danzig 
4 Prussian city, was also surrendered, to be assigned in 
1923 to Lithuania and recovered by Germany in 1939 
Germany lost in all about 26,000 square mules of territory, 
including a large proportion of her industrial establish- 
ments and natural resources, and some 6,000,000 citizens 
She was also committed to the payment of a large (but at 
the moment unspecified) sum for reparations But no pro- 
vision in the Treaty was so galling to her pride as the 
admission she was forced to make of her responsibility for 
the war The “war guilt lhe’ was throughout the whole 
period of the “‘ armed peace ”’ a festering sore The accu- 
sation, despite all that was said against 1t by high-brow 
English critics, was true; but truth 1s not always palatable; 
nor 1s it always tactful to emphasize it 

The “ramshackle”? Empire of the Hapsburgs had 
already fallen to pieces before the allies met im Paris 
Czechoslovakia, made up of the historic Kingdom of Bo- 
hemia, of Moravia and Slovakia, had declared itself an 
independent Republic on 14th November, and had elected 
as its first President Dr Thomas Masaryk, a famous 
scholar and a great patriot The sole responsibility of the 
Allies with regard to the new Republic was to define its 
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boundaries. Those boundaries ultimately included a strip 
of Upper Silesia, and some 3,000,000 Germans, mostly 
dwelling in the Sudeten Mountains in Northern Bohemia. 

The Treaty of St -Germain-en-Laye, modelled on the 
Treaty of Versailles, was dictated to Austria on roth Sep- 
tember Austria was left in a pitiable phight By the creation 
of Czechoslovakia, by separation from Hungary, and by 
territorial concessions to Poland, Italy, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia, the Central State of the old Hapsburg Empire 
was left with an area of only 32,000 square miles, and with 
only about 6,000,000 inhabitants It was cut off from 
access to the sea, and was forbidden to unite with Germany. 
Encompassed by a ring of small States, self-contained, 
highly Protectionist and none too friendly, deprived of her 
only important industrial district in Bohemia, of her natural 
sources of supply and all access to external markets, the 
little Republic was saddled with a Capital city, once the 
gayest and always one of the loveliest in Europe, contain- 
ing 2,000,000 inhabitants Austria’s plight excited the pity, 
and evoked before long the financial assistance, of a Europe 
which forgave, if 1t could not forget, the cardinal responsi- 
bility of Austria for the World War 

Hungary had proclaimed its independence on 31st 
October, 1918, but, owing to domestic disorder, 1t was not 
until 1920 that the Allies were able to conclude with a Hun- 
garian Government the Treaty of Trianon By the cession 
of a large district in the north to Czechoslovakia, another 
in the south to Yugoslavia, and a third in the east to 
Rumania, Hungary, which, though kingless, still remains a 
Kingdom, represents a mere torso of its former self Re- 
duced in area to 36,000 square miles, in population to 
8,000,000, this proud and ancient Kingdom has never 
acquiesced 1n its violent disruption, and it has established 
in 1ts dignified poverty strong claims upon the sympathy 
of the countries against which in 1914 1t rather reluctantly 
fought. 

Both Serbia and Rumania had strong claims upon the 
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Western Allies, and both reaped from the Peace Settlement 
ample rewards Serbia became the nucleus of the new 
Triune Kingdom of Yugoslavia, which was proclaimed in 
December, 1918 Having detached Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina from the Hapsburg Empire, the new Yugoslavia 
included, in addition to Serbia proper, Croatia-Slavonia, 
parts of Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, the Banat, and prac- 
tically the whole of Dalmatia Montenegro, which at the 
Peace was left in a position of some ambiguity, was, on the 
death of King Nicholas of Montenegro (1st March, 1921), 
definitely umted with Yugoslavia, which now covers an 
area of 96,134 square miles and has over 14,000,000 1n- 
habitants 

Rumania also was greatly enlarged by the Peace 
Treaties By the acquisition of Bessarabia from Russia, 
Rumania realized a long-standing ambition, seemingly with 
the good will of the mhabitants and with the sanction of 
the Supreme Council of the Allies (March, 1920) Hun- 
garian Transylvania, together with Austrian Bukovina and 
half the Banat of Temesvar, were assigned to Rumania by 
the Treaties of St-Germain-en-Laye and Trianon By 
these acquisitions she was more than doubled in area and 
population, emerging from the war with over 17,000,000 
inhabitants (now over 19,000,000) and a territory of some 
123,000 square miles She 1s, therefore, considerably the 
largest of the Balkan States, but 1s faced by difficult prob- 
lems external and internal Germany and Russia are uneasy 
neighbours, and Bulgaria still grudges Rumania Southern 
Dobrudja Of the 4,294,000 mhabitants of Transylvania 
only 2,310,000 are Rumans; the Magyars number about 
1,500,000, while the Saxons (Germans), though relatively 
few in number, look down alike upon Magyars and Rumans } 

Bulgaria, deservedly chastised for her perfidy in the 
Balkan War of 1913, again suffered for her miscalculation 
in the Great War Under the Treaty of Neuully (27th 
November, 1919) she had to surrender the Strumnitza line 


1 These words were, of course, written before the events of the autumn of 1940 
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and a strip of territory on the north-west frontier to Serbia, 
and Bulgarian Macedonia to Greece 

Greece herself, thanks to the personality of M Ven- 
zelos, emerged from the war laden with spoils which she 
had not earned. The supreme prize of Byzantium, pro- 
mised to Czarist Russia by the Treaty of London (1915), 
but 1n 1919 at the disposal of the allies, was, indeed, denied 
to Greece Faute de mieux, Constantinople, together with a 
minimum amount of circumyacent territory, was left in the 
hands of the Sultan by the Treaty of Sévres (1920) That 
Treaty was never ratified. Under its provisions Greece was 
to have Eastern Thrace (which she, in fact, occupied in 
March, 1920), various islands in the Aigean, and the city 
and district of Smyrna which she occupied under the pro- 
tection of British, French and American war-ships on 15th 
May The concessions to Greece—particularly Smyrna— 
were bitterly resented by Italy, and still more by the 
Kemalist Turks by that time established at Angora 

The Kemalists declared that they would never accept 
the terms of the Treaty of Sévres, but in the summer of 
1920 1t seemed that they might be compelled to do so 
On 5th July the Greeks having advanced from Smyrna 
occupied Brusa, the ancient capital of the Ottomans, and 
on the opposite shore made good their position in Thrace 
On 26th July King Alexander of Greece made a triumphal 
entry into Adrianople On roth August the Sultan signed 
the Treaty of Sévres In 1921, however, the tide of war 
turned against the Greeks By the spring of 1922 their 
position in Asia Minor was desperate the Turks under 
Kemal’s brilliant leadership swept the Greek forces before 
them, and on oth September Smyrna itself, delivered over 
to massacre and arson, was occupied by Kemal’s triumphant 
troops About 1,000,000 Greek refugees from all parts of 
Asia Minor escaped on board Greek and allied ships, but 
the Greek debacle was complete; their dream of an Ioman 
Empire was shattered. Meanwhile, the Kemalists, flushed 
with victory, advanced towards the Dardanelles and came 
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within fighting distance of the British army at Chanak. 
The French and Italians had come to terms with the Turks, 
making the situation serious for Great Britain War was 
averted almost entirely by the firmness and tact of Sir 
Charles Harington, the allied Commander in Chief at 
Constantinople 

In November negotiations with the Angora Govern- 
ment were opened at Lausanne, and, though the attitude 
of Ismet Pasha (now? President of the Turkish Republic) 
was, not unnaturally, stiff, peace was eventually signed on 
24th July, 1923 The Greeks had to pay the penalty for 
over-vaulting political ambition and a disastrous mulitary 
defeat They lost to Turkey Eastern Thrace with the islands 
of Imbros and Tenedos, but retained the rest of the Turkish 
islands in the Aigean and Western Thrace Turkey gave 
up all claims upon Egypt, the Sudan, Arabia, Mesopotamia, 
Syria, Cyprus and Palestine, but retained Asia Munor, 
including Smyrna The Treaty also provided for a vast 
interchange of populations in Thrace? 

Two other questions were settled in the Treaty of Lau- 
sanne The “ Capitulations’ which, ever since the six- 
teenth century, had afforded protection to foreigners in 
Turkey but were naturally humiliating to Turkish pride, 
were abolished Constantinople, in default of an alternative 
tenant, was left to the Turks, though they renounced it as 
a Capital, and the narrow Straits were neutralized, de- 
mulitarized, and placed under the guarantee of the League 
of Nations 

Meanwhile, the Ottoman Empire had ceased to exist 
The Grand National Assembly at Angora had abolished 
the Sultanate on 1st November, 1922, and Turkey itself 
was proclaimed a Republic with Mustapha Kemal as its 
first President and Angora as its capital in October, 1923. 
Six months later the Caliphate shared the fate of the Sul- 
tanate (March, 1924) 

To return, after some paragraphs mainly parenthetical, 


11940 * See snfra, p 116 
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to Paris Italy, as already indicated, left the Peace Con- 
ference 1n a highly dissatisfied mood Particularly was she 
angered by the insistence of the Yugoslavs upon the reten- 
tion of Fiume, and by Mr. Wilson’s support of their claims 
The latter contended truly that not even the Treaty of 
London (for which nevertheless he disclaimed any re- 
sponsibility) had assigned Fiume to Italy for the good 
reason that “‘1it must serve as the outlet of the commerce, 
not of Italy, but of the lands to the north and north-east of 
that port’’. Without Fiume Croatia-Slavonia 1s virtually 
landlocked, while the possession of Trieste and Pola gave 
Italy an easy supremacy, commercial and strategic, in the 
Adriatic 

In September, 1919, a further complication entered into 
the Adriatic problem D’Annunzio, a great poet and an 
ardent Italian patriot, with a body of enthusiastic volun- 
teers occupied Fiume, and defied either the Italian Govern- 
ment or the Yugoslavs to turn him out The situation was 
at once grotesque and menacing Both parties were anxious 
to escape from it, and eventually reached an agreement at 
Rapallo Fiume was to be recognized as independent under 
the guardianship of the League of Nations; Zara and its 
adjacent communes was assigned to Italy together with the 
islands of Cherso, Lussin, Lacosta, and Pelagosa with the 
adjacent islets Dalmatia was given to Yugoslavia with 
Lissa and the rest of the islands D’Annunzio and his 
legionaries were ejected, and replaced by an Italian garri- 
son of regulars, but there was a good deal of local trouble 
and it was only after Mussolini’s accession to power 
(October, 1922) that matters were finally adjusted The 
State of Fiume was then partitioned Porto Baros and the 
adjacent delta were assigned to Yugoslavia, which also got 
a fifty years’ lease of a basin in the main harbour of Fiume. 
The rest of Fiume, with the coastal corridor somewhat 
circumscribed, passed to Italy The arrangement was 
embodied in an agreement signed at Rome (January, 1924), 
and this was followed in July by a Pact of Cordtal Collabora- 
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tion which strengthened the accord between the two Adriatic 
Powers 

The Adriatic was still, however, something short of the 
‘lake’ into which Italy wished to convert it Towards 
the attainment of that ambition Albania, or at least Valona, 
was essential. In 1912 the Powers congratulated themselves 
on having untied one of the many troublesome knots 1n the 
Balkan problem by creating Albania an ‘‘ autonomous 
State ’’, and giving :1t a German princeling as King The 
monarchy of Prince William of Wied lasted exactly six 
months, and during the war there were as many rulers in 
Albania as there are tribes Italy occupied part of it, and 
not until 1920 were her troops withdrawn = Italy’s with- 
drawal, effected in weariness by Gnolitti, was denounced 
by Italian nationalists as an “inglorious page in our his- 
tory’ Italy retained only the rocky islet of Saseno which 
dominates Valona Bay In December of the same year 
central Albania, reduced to quite insignificant proportions 
by the cession of territory in the north to Yugoslavia and in 
the south to Greece, was, rather absurdly, admitted to 
membership of the League of Nations Italy was, however, 
entrusted with a quasi-protectorate over a State declared 
by the Powers to be “‘ Sovereign and Independent” In 
1921 a Republican Government was set up with Ahmed 
Bey Zogu, a chieftain of the Mati tribe, as President The 
new President invited Italian help in the reorganization of 
the country, and it was the more readily given in view of 
the conclusion of a Franco-Yugoslav Pact of Friendship 

Once more back—for the last tume—to Paris, where the 
question of the ex-German colonies was drastically dealt 
with The fifth of Mr Wilson’s ‘“ Points”? provided for 
‘A free, open-minded, and absolutely impartial adjust- 
ment of all colonial claims, based upon a strict observance 
of the principle that, in determining all such questions of 
sovereignty, the interests of the populations concerned must 
have equal weight with the equitable claims of the govern- 


ment whose title 1s to be determined ” By articles 118 and 
(F902) 3 
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119 of the Treaty of Versailles Germany was required to 
renounce all her former rights over her overseas possessions. 
To whom, then, should they pass’ On the one hand, there 
was a strong feeling in the Western Democracies against 
‘* annexations ”’, but on the other, the conviction, well or 
ill-founded, prevailed that Germany’s record in Africa had 
been definitely bad, and that to hand the colonies back to 
her would be a betrayal of the interests of the ‘‘ populations 
concerned’. General Smuts suggested that the difficulty 
might be solved by the device of ‘‘ Mandates ’”—1in plain 
language by the application of the principle of responsible 
trusteeship as opposed to absolute possession The principle 
of trusteeship was indeed no novelty in the colonial ad- 
ministration of Great Britain Lapses and deflections there 
have, of course, been Hostile critics naturally make the 
most of them, and point to the mandatory device as only 
one more illustration of England’s persistent hypocrisy 
Yet Englishmen, in reference to their own administration of 
Empire can confidently invoke the testimony of foreigners 
“For every man who loves his fellow-man . what a 
consoling and marvellous spectacle 1s that of the English 
dominion in India_ Its history in those regions 1s certainly 
not without stain .. But, everything considered, and 
allowing a large amount of evil, we may boldly affirm that 
history gives no example of a conquest so completely turned 
to the good of the vanquished.”” So the Comte de Mon- 
talembert wrote in 1855. Many other Frenchmen have 
since re-echoed his words More recently (1931), Dr 
Wilhelm Dibelius, a distinguished German Professor, wrote. 
** England 1s the single country in the world that, looking 
after its own interest with meticulous care, has also something 
to give to others; the single country where patriotism does not 
represent a threat or challenge to the rest of the world, 

the solitary great power with a national programme which, 
egotistic through and through, at the same time promises to 
the whole world ... order, progress, and eternal peace ”’ ! 


1 England (ET), pp 103-9. 
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Confidently, then, we may affirm that the Mandate 
System is only a British principle more extensively applied. 
Article 22 of the Covenant dealt with the Colonial problem 
thus ‘To those colonies and territories which as a con- 
sequence of the late war have ceased to be under the 
sovereignty of the States which formerly governed them and 
which are inhabited by peoples not yet able to stand by 
themselves under the strenuous conditions of the modern 
world, there should be applied the principle that the well- 
being and development of such peoples form a sacred trust 
of civilization’? The Covenant suggested that the best 
way of giving effect to this principle was that “‘ the tutelage 
of such peoples should be entrusted to advanced nations 
who can best undertake this responsibility and who 
are willing to accept it, and that this tutelage should be 
exercised by them as Mandatories of the League of Nations ”’ 
The Mandates were to differ in character “ according to 
the stage of the development of the people, the geographical 
situation of the territory, 1ts economic conditions and other 
similar circumstances’? ‘The different mandates are con- 
sequently in three classes, A, B and QC, and 1m all cases the 
Mandatory 1s required to make an annual report to the 
League of Nations The United States refused to accept any 
Mandate Directly the draft Treaty was presented to the 
German delegates they protested that article 119 was in 
“irreconcilable contradiction to point five of Wilson’s 
Points’? The Allies, nevertheless, reaffirmed their de- 
cision, and 1t was duly incorporated in the Treaty to which 
the German delegates affixed their signatures 

The mandatory principle was applied to all the ex- 
German colomal territories with two exceptions the ‘‘ New 
Cameroons ” was restored in full sovereignty to France, 
and a small district adjacent to Mozambique, known as 
the Kionga “ triangle”’, of which Portugal had been for- 
cibly deprived was, in 1921, similarly recovered by that 
country. 

Of the former possessions of the Ottoman Empire, 
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Mesopotamia and Palestine were accepted by Great Britain, 
and Syria was assigned to France—all under Mandates of 
A class. These Mandates were intended to continue only 
until the countries concerned were “ able to stand alone ”’. 
Only one has in fact determined Great Britain believed 
herself to have completed her work in Mesopotamia (Iraq) 
by 1932 when the Mandate was terminated, and Iraq took 
its place as an independent Sovereign State in the League 
of Nations The termination of this Mandate had an un- 
fortunate consequence for the Assyrian Christians who, 
repelled by the French when they attempted to migrate 
into Syria, came into conflict with the Iraquis and were in 
many cases massacred The British Government made 
efforts to mitigate the sufferings of the survivors, and in 
1935 the League of Nations attempted to find an asylum 
for them elsewhere, but their position presents a problem 
as yet unsolved 

Great Britain also accepted a Mandate for Palestine 
with the intention of giving effect to Mr Balfour’s De- 
claration (2nd November, 1917) and “ placing the country 
under such conditions, political, administrative and 
economic’? as would secure the establishment of “‘a 
national home for the Jewish people ’’, develop self-govern- 
ing institutions, and safeguard the civil and religious rights 
of all the inhabitants of Palestine, irrespective of race and 
religion + 

The path of the Mandatory in Palestine has been far 
from smooth Nor have the French had a much easier task 
in Syria Of the former German colonies in Africa the 
Mandate for a small area of German East Africa (Ruanda- 
Urund1) was, at her urgent request, given to Belgium and 
Tanganyika to Great Britain Togoland and the Cameroons 
on the west coast were divided between Great Britain and 
France, and South-West Africa was assigned to the Union 
of South Africa All except the last were in B class, German 
South-West was in C. All the islands formerly belonging 
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to Germany in the Pacific were similarly allotted under 
Mandates (C); those south of the equator to Australia and 
New Zealand (except the small island of Nauru which 
passed to the British Government); those north of the 
equator to Japan. At the Conference Mr Hughes put in 
a strong plea that the whole of the great rampart of islands 
to the north-east of Australasia should pass to the British 
Empire or its Dominions 1n full sovereignty, but, despite 
his plea and protest, the Mandate principle was main- 
tained, though mm a form which virtually meant the ex- 
clusion (hotly contested by Japan) of coloured :mmigrants 
and the imposition of preferential tariffs This 1s the sub- 
stantial difference between the several categories No 
Mandatory may derive any benefit from its Mandate which 
is “‘a sacred trust of civilization”’, nor may it construct 
fortifications or naval or military bases, or recruit natives 
except for local police and defence purposes (save in the 
case of French West Africa) But whereas in A and B Man- 
dates fiscal and commercial discrimination against any 
State members of the League 1s prohibited, the G Man- 
dates contain no such provision They approximate much 
more closely to absorption, which 1n the case of “‘ German ”’ 
South-West 1s keenly desired by the Mandatory power. 


Such in broad outline was the settlement effected in 
Paris. Despite much uninformed criticism 1t 1s undeniable 
that a genuine effort was made to effect a settlement at once 
equitable and permanent The solution of the “ Repara- 
tions’ problem, destined to cause infinite trouble, was 
referred to a Commission, the war-guilt clause—inserted 
to placate the exasperated electors in England and France 
—and the Colonial Settlement certainly wounded German 
pride, but as regards the territorial settlement Mr. Lloyd 
George can justly claim that no other treaty ever emanci- 
pated so many subject races, only six per cent of the Euro- 
pean population being left under alien rule. “ If,”’ says 
Mr H A.L Fisher, “it be good that people should live 
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under governments of their own choosing, then the map 
of Europe drawn at Versailles was the best map Europe 
has known.” 

That is the simple truth. Why then did the Peace 
Treaties, with the help of the elaborate organization set up 
at Geneva, fail to achieve a permanent peace or even to 
secure a prolonged cessation of hostilities? The following 
pages have been written in the hope of discovering the 
answer 


CHAPTER III 
The Red Menace 


Unrestful Europe 


HE Peacemakers dispersed from Paris, wearied by 
their arduous labours but reasonably confident that 

they had secured to the world a prolonged period for repose 
and recuperation Experience should have taught them 
not to pitch their hopes too high War, especially waged on 
the modern scale and with modern weapons, 1s sheer waste 
of human hfe and material wealth The Napoleonic wars 
were followed by a long period of dislocation and depres- 
sion For every reason the situation was bound to be much 
worse after the World War In 1815 England alone was 
industrialized By 1918 all the chief belligerents had more 
or less followed England’s lead towards industrialization 
and urbanization, commerce and finance had been inter- 
nationalized Consequently a blow struck at one country 
recoiled, 1f with unequal force, on all Of the victorious 
nations England, being most highly organized and there- 
fore most sensitive, felt the blow most severely The cessation 
of fighting was sudden, the reconstruction plans were not 
ready, the demobilization of vast armies—combatants and 
temporary civil servants—threw the labour market into 
confusion; commerce and industry could not, at a moment’s 
notice, readjust themselves to peace-time conditions; un- 
employment figures rose to unprecedented heights; a 
transitory “ boom ”’ was followed by a prolonged “ slump ”’. 
Moreover, in all countries the situation in 1919 was 


complicated by a phenomenon not obtrusive when Metter- 
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nich dominated Europe The spectre of red revolution was 
everywhere menacing, in 1919, the political and social 
order Communism has no frontiers: the Gospel accord- 
ing to Karl Marx, knows neither Jew nor Gentile  uni- 
versal in 1ts appeal, 1t can triumph only if all the peoples 
accept its teaching. ‘“‘ We are doomed to destruction,” 
declared Lenin on his accession to power, “ unless revolu- 
tion breaks out without delay in other countries ” 

The Russian revolution was not original in its method: 
it followed—only at quickened speed—the course taken by 
the Revolution of 1789 1n France A “ constitutional ” 
movement, not inconsistent with a Jimited monarchy, was 
quickly superseded by the ascendancy of the ‘‘ moderate ”’ 
or parliamentary republicans, bent on continuing the war 
But these ‘‘ Girondists ’? were in turn thrust aside by the 
** Jacobins ’’, the soldiers and workers of Petrograd who 
set up a communist triumvirate, Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin 

The return of Lenin and his communist comrades from 
exile in Switzerland had been facilitated by the German 
Government in the hope that 1t would disorganize Russia 
It did, in fact, deal the final blow to the old order, already 
in process of dissolution Lenin and his associates were 
strong and able men inspired by revolutionary ardour. 
An immediate and democratic peace, the land for the 
peasants; the factories for the workers, and a Soviet 
Republic—such was their programme. Its appeal was 
irresistible, the Russian sailors mutinied and murdered 
their officers; the soldiers flung down such arms as they 
possessed and raced home with all speed to secure the land 
promised by the Revolution 

The Russian revolution was a great blow to the allied 
cause. The Bolsheviks arranged a truce in December, 1917, 
and on 3rd March, 1918, signed at Brest-Litovsk a humuli- 
ating Treaty with Germany. Soviet Russia gave up all 
claim to the Baltic borderlands, Poland, the Ukraine, and 
all the territories occupied by Turkey, and renounced all 
imperialistic ambitions 
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Her ambition took another direction. The imperialistic 
and capitalistic world should be compelled to embrace the 
Gospel preached from Moscow. The Comintern or Third 
International was founded in March, 1919, under the leader- 
ship of Zinoviev, one of Lenin’s most intimate and trusted 
lieutenants, and one of the most active agents in the 
November revolution, The avowed object of the Third 
International was “ to accelerate the development of events 
towards world-revolution ”’, and to do this by incessant 
propaganda, and by far-reaching subterranean organiza- 
tion 

But before the Comintern could embark on its crusade 
the Bolshevik regime had to establish its authority in Russia. 
The Russian autocracy, though taken by surprise in 1917, 
was not disposed to abdicate Nor did they entirely lack 
outside support, though it proved as ineffective as that 
given, more than one hundred years earlier, to the French 
royalists. “‘ This evil in the heart of Europe must be extir- 
pated from that centre, or no part of the circumference can 
be free from the mischief which radiates from 1t’’ So Burke 
had advocated intervention against the Revolution in 
France Not a few Conservatives were inclined in 1918 to 
apply his words to Russia _ If the evil could then have been 
** extirpated ’”? what misery would have been spared to 
Russia and what embarrassment to Europe But the soil 
of Russia had been well prepared for revolution, autocracy 
can be justified only by efficiency, its administration in 
Russia was corrupt and inefficient The war had revealed 
the truth alike to Russia itself and to the world. 

Nevertheless, between 1918 and 1920 the Bolsheviks 
had to fight a series of wars against the ‘‘ white armies ” 
on three if not four fronts. None of the “ fronts ’’ was indeed 
defined. The whole counter-revolutionary movement, 
sprawling over a vast territory from the Baltic to Vladi- 
vostock, from Archangel to the Black Sea, was hopelessly 
confused. If the allied Powers had made, as Mr Winston 
Churchill urged that they should, a determined and sus- 
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tained effort, the “ evil”? might have been “ extirpated ”’. 
But England and France were war weary, and in both coun- 
tries there were ardent sympathizers with a cause which 
they confusedly identified with that of socialism and de- 
mocracy. Nor were the Russian peasants, little as they 
might sympathize with, or even understand, the Marxian 
Gospel, disposed to fight for or with nobles and land- 
owners. Still, the Bolsheviks had to face a serious situation 

Counter-revolutionary movements developed in three 
districts’ in the Don district in the south; in the extreme 
north, based on Archangel and Murmansk; and in 
Siberia The Cossacks of the south had no sympathy with 
Bolshevism, 20,000 British troops had, in November, 1918, 
been landed at Batoum and, occupying the whole of the 
Caucasus, formed a strong barrier against the spread of 
Bolshevism into the trans-Caucasian provinces’ French 
forces had bombarded and occupied Odessa, while General 
Kornilov, sometime Commander-in-Chief of the Russian 
army, formed a body of some 5000 volunteers and inspired 
the whole district with his own fine spirit Early in the 
campaign, however, Kornilov was killed, and the command 
in the south devolved on General Denikin, a good soldier 
but a less popular man. In the north, Admiral Koltchak 
was in command. An allied force of some 8000 men 
(mainly British) which had been landed at Murmansk 
gave him notable support, and he ultimately established 
the capital of the “ White ’ Government at Omsk In the 
Far East a mixed force, including, besides two British 
battalions, Frenchmen, Italians and Japanese, landed at 
Vladivostock, where they were jomed by some 60,000 
Czechs, who were released by the Russians after Brest- 
Litovsk but were not welcomed in Germany The British 
force at Vladivostock was commanded by Col. Johnson 
and Col John Ward, the stalwart Labour M P. for Stoke- 
on-Trent. 

The counter-revolution, weakened by dispersal, and 
with half-hearted support from the allies, collapsed in face 
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of the attack of the well disciplined, well equipped “‘ Red ” 
army, organized by Trotsky, who proved himself a second 
Carnot. The Czar Nicholas, the Czarina, and their five 
children had been foully murdered at Ekaterinburg in 
July, 1918; Omsk, the capital of the “ White’ Govern- 
ment, was taken in November, 1919; Admural Koltchak 
was captured and shot in February, 1920. That was vir- 
tually the end of the attempt at counter-revolution Inter- 
vention in Russia became increasingly unpopular among 
English and French socialists. The Moscow Government, 
though representing a fractional minority of the Russian 
people, was nevertheless completely victorious, thanks to 
its own terrorist methods and to the military genius of 
Trotsky, over all 1ts enemies, internal and external alike. 


§ POLAND 


In the course of 1920 the Poles, who had invaded Russia 
and had twice refused terms offered by the Bolsheviks, 
were driven back in confusion, and Poland was 1n turn 
invaded by a Bolshevik army The Poles hastily retreated; 
Russian patrols reached the suburbs of Warsaw, Warsaw 
itself was in ummuinent danger of capture The Poles had 
made despairing appeals to the Western Democracies, but 
the “‘ Hands Off Russia’? movement was in full swing and 
paralysed the right arm of the Governments in power. At 
the eleventh hour, however, Poland was saved by the 
““muracle of the Vistula”’, and by the arrival of an Anglo- 
French Mission, headed by Lord D’Abernon and by General 
Weygand who had served Foch brilliantly as Chief of Staff. 
To send an expeditionary force to Poland would, apart 
from the *‘ Hands Off”? movement, have been as difficult 
In 1920 as in 1939. In default 1t was decided by Mr Lloyd 
George and M Miullerand, then (July, 1920) in conference 
at Spa, to send to Warsaw a mixed civil and military 
mission to give “‘ moral and technical ”’ support to the hard- 
pressed Poles. Having with the invaluable help of General 
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Weygand driven back the Bolsheviks in headlong flight 
from the gates of Warsaw, Marshal Pilsudski imposed terms 
of peace on them at Riga. The eighteenth decisive battle 
of the world (the description 1s Lord D’Abernon’s) 1s com- 
monly held to have stemmed the advance of Bolshevism 
into western Europe The ‘“ Tragedy of Riga” (March, 
1921) also enabled the Poles to extend the boundaries 
dictated to them at Versailles and to recover their frontier 
of 1793. 

Pilsudski did more than save Poland from Russia _ he 
saved Poland from herself Though like other dictators he 
had started life as a revolutionary Socialist, he was enough 
of a realist to perceive that the ultra-democratic constitu- 
tion adopted by Poland in 1921 was ull-adapted to a people 
with so little experience of self-government Consequently 
he resigned his position as head of the Executive in 1921, 
and the command of the army in 1923 ‘But the confusion 
that followed drew the patriot forth from his retirement in 
1925, and by a coup d’état he established a virtual dictator- 
ship and retained power until his death (12th May, 1935) 
He did not abolish Parliament as a legislative machine, but, 
like Cromwell, denied 1t any control over the Executive 
His power, also like Cromwell’s, practically rested on the 
army. 

It may well be that had Pilsudski’s life been prolonged 
for another five years he might have averted the tragic fate 
of his country and saved Europe from a devastating war 
As it was, he rebuilt a Polish State on the foundations, re- 
garded in 1919 as well nigh impregnable, of a Polish nation 
Throughout more than a century of great tribulation the 
Polish nation, despite the submersion of the Polish State, 
had lived in the certain hope of resurrection, preserving 
intact its national identity and national self-consciousness 
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§ THE GERMAN REVOLUTION 


Despite a military defeat m Poland, Bolshevism, 
organized for propaganda in the Third International 
(Comintern), had waged, not unsuccessfully, subterranean 
warfare against the established order in many European 
States First in Germany Germany was not Russia‘ it was 
highly industrialized, 1t had a strong, wealthy and hghly 
educated middle-class, its people were neither ignorant 
nor unprosperous Nevertheless, on the overthrow of the 
Monarchies, it was for a short time threatened with social 
revolution The sailors on 3rd November, 1918, mutinied 
at Kiel, the revolution spread to Hamburg, Bremen and 
Lubeck, and thence to the Ruhr, to Hanover, Berlin itself 
and other inland cities, in all of which workmen’s and 
soldiers’ Councils, on the model of the Russian Soviets, were 
rapidly organized On 7th November a Republic was pro- 
claimed at Munich, and on the oth at Berlin, where Prince 
Max of Baden, the last Imperial Chancellor, was required 
to hand over the Government to Friedrich Ebert, a saddler 
and the very able leader of the Social Democrats or Ma- 
jority Socialists Ebert was a man of courage, and with his 
support and that of Philip Schiedermann, a tailor, Gustav 
Noske, a carpenter, at the head of a volunteer force, suc- 
ceeded, after a week’s battle in Berlin (5th to 12th January, 
1919), n breaking the Communist or “ Spartacist ’”’ party. 
The Communist leaders, Karl Liebnecht and Rosa Luxem- 
burg, were arrested, and on their way to prison were lynched 

A week after the defeat of the Spartacists, a Constituent 
Assembly was elected on the basis of adult suffrage. The 
Assembly met on 16th February, elected Ebert President 
of the Republic, and installed in office a Coalition Govern- 
ment, predominantly drawn from the Left Centre Gustav 
Noske, ent~usted with the task of national defence, did his 
work manfully. General strikes were broken in the Ruhr 
district, in Westphalia and Berlin, and a Soviet Republic 
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proclaimed in Munich in April was, after a brief existence, 
suppressed. By the summer of 1919 the authority of the 
Republic was firmly established, the spectre of communism, 
albeit at a cost of 15,000 lives, was banished. 


§ HUNGARY 


In Hungary, Communism found a more promising 
field for 1ts activities ‘‘ Perhaps nowhere in Europe,” wrote 
Dr Oscar Jasz1, ‘“‘ was there a more favourable soil for 
Bolshevist propaganda than in Hungary, and its poten- 
tialities were exploited by Béla Kun and his comrades to 
the utmost, in true Russian fashion’?! Béla Kun was a 
Galician Jew who had served in an Austrian regiment and 
left the army with an unsavoury record Returning from 
Russia in November, 1918, he was entrusted by the Third 
International with the organization of the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion in Hungary. But in February, 1919, Béla Kun found 
himself, with forty-six fellow Communists, in prison, a 
position which a month later he exchanged for the head- 
ship of a Soviet Government 

Hungary was ripe for revolution The expectant bene- 
ficiaries were already staking out claims in Slovakia and 
Transylvania, whence refugees poured into Buda-Pesth, 
where famine and sickness added to their misery All the 
methods so successfully employed in Petrograd and Moscow 
were imitated in Buda-Pesth In one respect Béla Kun 
improved upon his models Posing as an Hungarian patriot, 
he raised a Red army to turn Czechoslovakian and Ru- 
manian intruders out of the doomed Hungarian provinces 
The Peace delegates in Paris, alarmed by the situation, 
sent General Smuts to Buda-Pesth (Apml) to avert a 
clash ‘‘ Curious business,’”? commented Sir Henry Wilson 
in his Diary, “‘a Welshman sends a Dutchman to tell a 
Hungarian not to fight a Rumanian”? General Smuts’s 


1 Quoted by O Rutter, Regent of Hungary, p 156 
* Quoted by Rutter, op cit, p 162 
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mission came to nothing. The Rumanian troops, however, 
inflicted a decisive defeat on Béla Kun, who fled the country, 
and in August the Rumanian troops occupied Buda-Pesth 

The capital and the country were stripped bare of 
everything on which the Rumanian bandits could lay 
hands, until, in November, tardily obeying repeated orders 
from Paris, the invaders withdrew from Hungary 

Meanwhile, a counter-revolutionary Government had 
been formed under Count Julius Karoly: and Admaural 
Horthy, who had won fame as commander-in-chief of the 
Hungarian navy. A Constituent Assembly, elected early 
in 1920, appointed Admural Horthy to act as Regent, and 
formally declared Hungary to be a monarchy With the 
help of Count Stephen Bethlen (premier from 1921 to 
1931), the Regent gradually restored order and a measure 
of prosperity to a mutilated and heavily stricken Kingdom. 
But the Kingdom was kingless The Archduke Charles 
made two attempts (March and October, 1921) to regain 
the throne, but under pressure from the Allies (with whom 
Hungary concluded the Treaty of Trianon in June, 1920), 
the Hungarian Assembly abrogated the nghts of the Haps- 
burg Dynasty, while at the same time restoring the right 
of the Hungarian nation to elect its king by free choice 
So admurable has been the administration of the Regent 
that the right has not been exercised Not long after his 
second failure King Charles died in Madeira, whither he 
had been deported by the Allies 


§ ITALY 


The effects of Bolshevik propaganda in Hungary proved 
transitory Not so in Italy, where the activities of the “* ‘Third 
International ” contributed not a little to the establishment 
of the Fascist Dictatorship Fascism, however, represented 
not merely a reaction against Bolshevism, but the culmin- 
ation of forces which had been operating ever since Italy 
entered “ Rome” (1871) Discontent with social, economic 
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and political conditions; high taxation; disgust with 
parliamentary ineptitude and corruption, disappointment 
at the results of unification; the humiliating failure of 
colonial adventure—all these things contributed to the 
general unrest which had long existed. The war and the 
peace added to it. The country had made heavy sacrifices 
of men and money in the war, and deemed itself inade- 
quately compensated by the terms of peace Large sections 
of the working classes were incensed, with paradoxical 
impartiality, against the profiteers who had made fortunes 
out of the war and the soldiers who had endured its hard- 
ships In this congenial soil the seeds of Bolshevism were 
planted. 

It was primarily to combat Bolshevik propaganda that 
in March, 1919, Benito Mussolini organized at Milan the 
Fasct de Combattimento. There were frequent strikes in the 
postal, telegraph and other public services and on the rail- 
ways In September, 1920, the manual workers seized 
more than 800 factories, claiming possession of the means 
of production, and of the wealth created therefrom The 
Bolsheviks carried the war into the rural communes, and 
called on the peasants to refuse to pay rent, to carve small 
holdings for themselves out of large properties, and to pro- 
claim the “ Dictatorship of the Proletariat”? Industrialists 
and landowners appealed in vain to a nerveless Govern- 
ment The Fascists then took matters into their own hands 
Between them and the Bolshevists constant clashes occurred, 
no fewer than 2000 Fascists were killed, many of them 
suffering cruel tortures Nevertheless, the growing strength 
of the movement was demonstrated at the General Election 
of 1921 when Mussolini and thirty-seven of his followers 
were returned to Parliament They organized themselves 
as a distinct party with the avowed object of making a clean 
sweep of the older parties and of the corrupt rings which 
had hitherto almost monopolized office 

It was, however, on the industrial side that Fascism met 
its first great challenge On 1st August, 1922, a general 
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strike was proclaimed The Fascists promptly mobilized: 
in Milan they volunteered to perform the work of the fire- 
brigade, the electricians, the transport workers, and the 
men employed in other essential industries In other towns 
Fascists took over the whole municipal administration The 
general strike quickly collapsed. it was actually called off 
in twenty-four hours, by 4th August order was completely 
restored. 

The Fascist organization had broken the general strike. 
When, in September, 1922, Mussolim publicly proclaimed 
himself a supporter of the Monarchy, he was hailed as the 
Saviour of Society, and recruits from all classes and in great 
numbers enlisted under his banner In October 40,000 
Fascists paraded through the streets of Naples, on the 
28th they made a peaceful and unopposed entry into Rome 

The King, who had refused to allow a declaration of 
martial law, sent for Mussolini, who formed a non- or all- 
party cabinet, and obtained from Parliament powers to 
carry through a number of pressing reforms In December 
the Fascist Squadre were disbanded By a revolution carried 
through with a minimum of violence, and under the egis 
of the hereditary monarchy, the son of the blacksmith of 
Forli had become the Dictator of Italy. 


§ AUSTRIA 


No country wholly escaped the infection of Bolshevism, 
though in some the resulting attack was relatively mild 
In Austria, for example, despite the sufferings which 
Vienna had to undergo after the cessation of hostilities, 
there was no repetition of the scenes enacted in Hungary 

Dr Seipel, the leader of the Christian Socialists, and 
twice Chancellor of Austria, warned the Powers that if 
they left the masses to starve they would only play the 
game of Moscow The reconstruction loans effected through 
the League of Nations proved that the warning was not 


unheeded. 
2 1922-4 and 1925-9 
(F002) 4 
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§ BULGARIA 


In Bulgaria an attempt was made in September, 1923, 
to set up a Soviet Republic, but though it was supported 
by large numbers of peasants, 1t was suppressed 

Two years later the attempt was renewed Over one 
hundred persons were killed in town and country, and 
many were murdered by a bomb explosion 1n the Cathedral 
of Sophia, but there was no general support for the move- 
ment, which was stamped out in blood 


§ FRANCE 


France occupies in relation to Communism a particu- 
larly interesting position Modern Communism 1s so 
generally identified with Leninism, and Leninism with 
Marxism, that we are apt to forget that modern Commu- 
nistic theory originated neither in Russia nor in Germany 
but in France 

The publication in 1754 of Rousseau’s Duscours sur 
Porigine de Vinégalité parm les hommes marked the literary 
origin of a movement which reached its political zenith in 
February, 1848 ‘* The first man who, having enclosed a 
plot of ground, took it into his head to say ‘ This 1s mine’, 
was the true founder of civil society What crimes, miseries 
and horrors might not have been spared to the human race 
had someone plucked up the stakes and shouted to his 
fellows ‘ Beware of listening to this impostor! You are lost 
if you forget that the earth belongs to no man, and that its 
fruits are for all’? Rousseau, though not himself a commu- 
nist, was incontestably the founder of modern Communism 
In the first French Revolution there was indeed no element 
of communism. Among the “ rights of man” proclaimed 
by that revolution not the least significant was that of 
property, “‘ the right of a man to enjoy and dispose of his 
goods, his revenues, the fruit of his labour and industry ” } 


1 Paul Janet, Les Origines du Social:isme Contemporain 
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During the pandemonium of the Terror these sound prin- 
ciples were temporarily forgotten, but the frenzy soon 
passed 

Nevertheless, after the Restoration of 1815 and in the 
first days of the industrial revolution there was a revival of 
communism St Simon (1760-1825) may more properly 
be described as a Christian Socialist, but Fourier in 1832 
made a practical experiment, on a small scale, in Com- 
munism in France, and the French experiment was widely 
imitated Between 1840 and 1846 no fewer than sixteen 
Fourlerite communities were established in the United 
States alone But although Brook Farm has been rescued 
from oblivion by the genius of Nathaniel Hawthorne,! none 
of the Fourierite experiments survived beyond 1855 The 
Communities established by Robert Owen and his followers 
in Great Britam were equally shortlived 

Unlike its predecessor of 1789, the French Revolution 
of 1848 was definitely communistic in origin Its prophet 
was Louis Blanc, its bible was his Organisation du Travail 
(1839) The “ National Workshops” established in 1848 
in Paris were, however, a failure which would have been 
grotesque but for their grim sequelae The days of June, in 
which 16,000 persons were killed or wounded, were un- 
deniably responsible for the coup d’état of 1851, for the 
success of the ““ man of December ”’ and the establishment 
of the “‘ Second Empire ”’ 

Communism, then, has had little practical success in 
France, but in recent days Marx has made many converts 
among French ouvriers and—more remarkably—some even 
among French peasants Georges Sorel, the prophet of 
Syndicalism and the advocate of “direct action”, has 
made more 

Yet if France 1s the birthplace both of modern Com- 
munism and of Syndicalism, its economic and social struc- 
ture furnishes strong bulwarks against the success of either 
doctrine. France 1s a land of small proprietors; most 
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Frenchmen have, in a remarkable degree, the instinct of 
saving, and as a whole the country 1s much less completely 
industrialized than England It 1s still largely a nation of 
craftsmen, men who work on their own account and have 
no “ masters’’. Even the factories are relatively small in 
France, as compared with England, the Trade Unions are 
weak, and out of 8,591,000 farmers about 5,000,000 own 
the soil they till} 

During the World War, however, the Union Sacrée, 
proclaimed on its outbreak by Jaurés, Secretary-General of 
the Confédération Générale du Travail, was in the main loyally 
observed throughout, though towards the close of the war 
the success of the Bolshevik revolution in Russia had its 
reactions in France. But in proportion as the Government, 
notably under Clemenceau (Prime Miunuister, 1917-20), 
became more conciliatory towards Labour, the Syndi- 
calists became more doubtful of their capacity to run the 
whole State machine The General Election of November, 
1919, established the Bloc National, and M Mullerand, who 
had succeeded Clemenceau as Premier in January, 1920, 
became President of the Republic in September of the 
same year. The President in France “ presides but does 
not govern, . (he) exercises no power alone” So 
Raymond Poincaré wrote in 1913 M Millerand, how- 
ever, on becoming President, intimated that he proposed 
if not actually to exercise all the functions of Prime Munster, 
at least to participate actively in foreign affairs But in 
Aristide Briand (Prime Minister, January, 1921, to January, 
1922), and Raymond Poincaré (1922-4), Mullerand had 
to deal with two masterful personalities, and when in 1924 
the Bloc National gave place to the Cartel des Gauches things 
were even worse for an ambitious President M Herriot, 
the new Prime Minister (1924-5), forced Mallerand to resign 
the Presidency, and M Doumergue was elected in his place 


1 Siegfried, France, pp 4, 8-7, and passsm, and Buchan (ed ), France, pp 265- 
280 Since 1919 the number of large landowners, tenant-farmers, and agricultural 
labourers has further decreased to the gain of the owner-cultivator 
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In the Left ministries the communists did not partici- 
pate, but in the industrial field their influence was de- 
cisively manifested Throughout 1920 there had been a 
succession of strikes, affecting the railwaymen, the coal 
miners, dockers, seamen, and others The recognition by 
France of the U.SSR, de jure, in October, 1924, may or 
may not have been due to pressure from the Socialists, but 
some credit for the considerable volume of social legislation 
passed since the armistice, including (in principle rather 
than in practice) the eight hours’ day, the provision of holi- 
days, a2 minimum wage for women workers, and other 
measures on lines familiar to Englishmen, must undoubtedly 
be ascribed to them Meanwhile, the currency system was 
falling into greater and greater confusion During the two 
years’ administration of the Cartel des Gauches (1924-6) no 
fewer than seven Finance Ministers, including M Caullaux 
(whose offences against the State were condoned in virtue 
of his financial ability), tried their hands at the task of 
rehabilitation to no effect The franc fell to 240, and in 
1926 M Raymond Poincaré, despite the failure of his Ruhr 
policy, was recalled to office to save the Republic By the 
application of drastic financial remedies he did succeed in 
stabilizing the franc at the rate of 12421 to the pound 
sterling But the Left showed him no gratitude they 
withdrew their representatives (including M Herriot) from 
the National Union ministry in November, 1928, and 
though the Chamber gave Poincaré’s reconstituted ministry 
a substantial vote of confidence, Poincaré himself, already 
in bad health, resigned office for good (July, 1929), making 
way for a succession of moderate ministries In every one 
of those ministries Aristide Briand held office until his death 
In 1932 

Throughout the whole post-war period, then, the com- 
munists had been, if hardly a “ force’? in French politics, 
a much more powerful irritant, especially to organized 
Labour, than they have ever yet been in Great Britain 


CHAPTER IV 
Unrestful Britain 


Labour and the State. The Coalition 
Government (1918-1922) 


REAT BRITAIN has known hittle tranquillity since 
the World War Her position was, indeed, in many 
respects less serious than that of France She was not com- 
pelled to repair the havoc deliberately wrought upon her 
mines and factories by a ruthless enemy Though she too 
embarked on a vast and expensive building programme it 
was not to replace the 700,000 domestic dwellings destroyed 
in the war, but to rebuild slum areas and provide houses— 
mostly at uneconomic rents—“ fit for Heroes to live in”’, 
Nor was she driven to such desperate expedients as the 
occupation of the Ruhr in order to exact from a deliberately 
defaulting creditor large sums justly owed in reparation for 
wanton destruction 
Nevertheless, the period of repose and recuperation, hope- 
fully anticipated and justly earned by unprecedented efforts to 
secure victory, was denied to her For a short time after the 
Armistice repose was disturbed and recuperation delayed 
by an orgy of dissipation and noisy pleasure-seeking The 
phenomenon 1s familiar and apt to recur Any period of 
intense activity of body and exaltation of spirit such as the 
Puritan Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars tends to 
reaction and recoil Excessive strain and tension are con- 
stantly followed by lassitude and irritation The pheno- 
menon was more general and noticeable in 1918—9 because 
the strain had been felt not by the few but by the many. 
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Nor was it unforeseen ‘‘ Let us rejoice over the victory, 
but let us rejoice as men who are not under the delusion 
that all our troubles are over The losses of the war 
will take a deal of repairing The strength, the power of 
every land has been drained and exhausted by this terrible 
war to an extent one can hardly realize The nations have 
bled at every vein, and this restlessness which you get every- 
where to-day 1s the fever of anemia . Let us think 
together, act together, work together I beg that we de not 
demobilize the spint of patriotism in this country” Such 
was the adjuration addressed by Mr Lloyd George to the 
House of Commons on 3rd July, 1919 

“The fever of anemia”? The diagnosis was accurate 
Restlessness was the characteristic of the post-war years 
The unholy gains of profiteers were spent with vulgar 
ostentation War pensions were capitalized, often on the 
excuse of setting up small businesses which almost invariably 
failed Gratuities were recklessly spent on every transitory 
indulgence Extravagance and improvidence were symp- 
toms of the “‘ fever of anemia” - Another was impatience 

Delay in the payment of gratuities and war pensions 
led to grumbling which, if unreasonable, was intelligible 
More unreasonable were the complaints about the slow 
progress made in demobilizing the forces Employers, 
parents, wives, were all naturally anxious to get the men in 
whom they were severally interested “out of khaki” as 
quickly as possible But to have demobilized some 4,000,000 
men within six months of the signature of the Peace Treaty 
was in truth an achievement reflecting the highest credit 
on all departments concerned 


§ THE COUPON ELECTION AND THE 
COALITION PARLIAMENT 


In the meantime, the Parliament elected 1n 1910 was, 
after repeated prolongations, dissolved in November, 1918, 
and in the following month a General Election took place 
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The opposition parties loudly protested against an election 
held in the heated atmosphere of the post-Armustice 
months They denounced it as political trickery on the 
part of a Prime Minister anxious to snatch a victory from 
an over-excited electorate. But Mr. Lloyd George was due 
to leave England in January, 1919, for the Peace Con- 
ference in Paris, and he was justly concerned to know 
whether he was authorized to speak at Paris on behalf of 
a nation which had not even had the opportunity to approve 
his appointment to the Premiership, still less to endorse his 
policy 

Moreover, the Reform Act of 1918 had enlarged the 
electorate out of recognition Of the 12,919,000 men now 
on the Register many had never exercised the franchise, 
and there were in addition 8,856,493 women who had but 
just received the vote Nor was that all The war had 
been brought to a successful issue by a Coalition Ministry 
Mr Lloyd George was anxious that the national unity 
*‘ which had been the secret of our strength at war ”’ should 
not be broken before peace was made and the difficult 
post-war problems had been solved He was determined, 
therefore, to seek a mandate from the new electorate The 
Labour Party had formally withdrawn its support from the 
Government, and that section of the Liberal Party which 
adhered to Mr Asquith declined to give it But all candi- 
dates who were prepared to support the Coalition received 
from Mr Lloyd George and Mr Bonar Law (the Conser- 
vative leader) a ‘“‘ coupon” commending them to the 
electors 

The election took place in December, 1918 Stigma- 
tized by a Liberal publicist as an “ orgy of chauvinism ”’, 
it resulted un an overwhelming victory for the Coalition 
The Unionists returned nearly 400 strong 136 Liberals 
supported the Coalition, the Labour Party, though it had 
shed most of the pacificist Socialists (including Mr Mac- 
Donald and Mr. Snowden), won sixty seats; but the 
Asquithian or Independent Liberals were reduced to a 
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remnant of some thirty members without a single leader 
of Cabinet rank Asquith himself and all his principal 
lieutenants lost their seats 

The new House of Commons seemed to Mr Lloyd 
George a ‘‘ curious assembly ”—‘ quite different’, he said, 
‘*‘ from any other House of Commons I have known. When 
I was speaking I felt as I looked in front of me that I was 
addressing a Trade Union Congress Then, when I turned 
round, I felt as if I was speaking to a Chamber of Qom- 
merce”? But not until after the conclusion of the Peace 
Treaties did he see much of 1t Mr Bonar Law led the 
House, though 1t was upon Mr Austen Chamberlain, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the heaviest burden lay 

His unpleasant duty was to continue war taxation after 
the guns had ceased to fire To relieve or shift the burden 
he toyed for a moment with the idea of imposing a levy if 
not on all capital at least on increase of “‘ war wealth ”’ 
The Socialists stridently demanded “ conscription of wealth ” 
as a “‘set off against the conscription of men”’, but the House 
was decisively opposed to a ‘“‘ hazardous and disastrous 
experiment’, as Mr Chamberlain himself had described 
it in 1919, and the idea of imposing such a levy, if ever 
seriously entertained, was abandoned 

The demand for the fiscal penalization of capital was only 
one item in the post-war programme ot the Socialist party 
Large sections of it demanded the “ nationalization ” of all 
industries, beginning with the railways and the coal-mines 
which at the moment were operating under State control. 
Unrest was, however, general in the ranks of labour. In 
the years 1919-20 there were no fewer than 3000 trade 
disputes But a memorandum issued by the Trade Unions 
in 1919 frankly confessed that these disputes were due not 
to the usual grievances about wages, hours and conditions 
of work and so forth, but to the growing determination 
of Labour to challenge the whole existing structure of 
capitalist industry 

Yet new machinery for conciliation was already working. 
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The Industrial Courts Act (1919) set up a permanent 
Court of Arbitration which, in the judgment of Lord Amul- 
ree (its first President), offered “‘a more rational and con- 
venient means of settling differences than has ever here- 
tofore been devised’’ More definitely constructive were 
the “ Whitley Councils”? which provided in each important 
industry a triple form of organization representative of 
employees and employed These Joint Industrial Councils, 
Joint District Councils and Works Committees advised 
upon all matters connected with the conduct of the several 
industries, and, in particular, gave to the wage-earners 
therein ‘“‘a definite and enlarged share in the discussion 
and settlement of industrial matters”? By 1921 more than 
seventy Councils had been set up in industries employing 
nearly 4,000,000 wage earners 


§ LABOUR UNREST 


These well-meant expedients failed to secure peace 1n 
the field of industry The roots of the trouble went too 
deep Ever since 1911 it had become manifest that a new 
leaven was working among large sections of wage-earners, 
especially among the railwaymen and the miners’ The 
strike declared simultaneously on all the railways in the 
kingdom in August, 1g11, though short in duration, had 
been marked by two significant features for the first time, 
the three great railway unions acted together and pre- 
sented a united front to their employers, for the first time, 
a general strike in a key industry was planned to coincide 
with an international crisis, and to paralyse the Govern- 
ment in dealing with it 

The railway strike in 1g11 sank into insignificance as 
compared with the great coal strike which dislocated the 
whole industrial life of the nation from 28th February to 
11th April, 1912. The new spirit which animated the 
strikers was revealed by a small pamphlet issued by an un- 
official Reform Committee in South Wales. The Miners’ 
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Next Step set forth in detail the procedure by which syndi- 
calization was to be secured, the employers eliminated, and 
the whole industry carried on 1n the interests of the workers 
Moreover, the pamphlet betrayed a singularly intelligent 
anticipation of the actual procedure followed in the post- 
war strikes The objective was no longer Nationalization— 
the State control of Industry—not the mines and the railways 
for the people, but the ownership and control of those key 
industries by the workers employed 1n them: in a word, 
syndicalization 

In the spring of 1919, while the Peace Conference was 
in session, the domestic situation was exceedingly grave 
There were mutinous riots 1n the military camps at home 
and abroad ‘There was discontent in the ranks of the 
metropolitan police, who demanded, among other things, 
the recognition of their “‘ union”’—a demand firmly re- 
fused by the Government (17th March) An even more 
serious threat came from the ‘‘ Triple Alliance ”’ of miners, 
railwaymen, and transport workers, which, finally negotiated 
In 1913, renewed its activities in January, 1919, and played 
the leading part in an agitation carried on almost con- 
tinuously from that time until the general strike of 1926 

A Royal Commission on the coal industry was set up 
by the Government in January, 1919, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr Justice (now Viscount) Sankey, and on the 
recommendation of its interim report the Government 
granted the miners an increase of wages and shorter hours 
But the peace purchased by these concessions did not last 
There were further strikes in 1920, 1921 and 1925 

Meanwhile, the Government had in March, 1919, pur- 
chased a truce with the railwaymen by concessions which 
cost the State an additional £10,000,000 a year The truce 
lasted about six months Further demands were then made 
on the Government, and as they were not promptly con- 
ceded, the railwaymen declared a strike on 29th September. 
The Government broke it by organizing a service of motors, 
lorries, and aeroplanes, and on 5th October an agreement 
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was reached. Even so, the week’s stoppage cost the State 
£50,000,000. For the railwaymen, like the miners, were 
striking not against individual capitalists or employers, but 
against the State which was still 1n possession. 


§ THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 


Robert Smillie, a Scottish miner who had led the miners’ 
strike of 1920, and subsequently (1923-9) represented Mor- 
peth in Parliament, asked in 1917: ‘“‘ Why not do what the 
Russian Revolution has done” It is bare justice to Mr 
Smillie and his more extreme colleagues to acknowledge 
that 1t was no fault of theirs if they did not 

The situation in 1920 offered them an opportunity 
Poland was at war with Soviet Russia, civil war was raging 
in Ireland Certain railwaymen in Ireland refused to 
handle cases of munitions intended for the use of soldiers 
or police in Ireland Some railwaymen in England simi- 
larly refused to handle packages addressed “‘ War Supply 
Department, Reval” On complaint to the NUR that 
the recalcitrant employees were hindering the railway com- 
pany “in the discharge of their legal obligation”’, the 
Union intimated that the instructions under which the men 
acted were withdrawn The particular incident was thus 
satisfactorily terminated, but its significance cannot be 
disguised Mr J H Thomas, Secretary to the NUR, 
attempted to negotiate with the Government Heading a 
deputation from his Union to the Prime Minister, Mr 
Thomas candidly “ recognized that to support these men 
(the Irish railwaymen) means a declaration of war on the 
Government’”’. Mr Lloyd George’s retort was swift and 
effective ‘“‘ Not on the Government but on Government, 
which is a much more serious thing”’ That was the real 
issue Was Great Britain to remain a Parliamentary De- 
mocracy, or to become a Soviet Republic? Was “ direct 
action’ on the part of a section of wage-earners to be 
tolerated? Was Parliament to govern, or was the Triple 
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Alliance of miners, railwaymen, and transport workers to 
dictate the policy of the country? 


§ COAL 


The issue was fairly joined: the country was faced by 
revolution. But neither the Government nor the more 
thoughtful Labour leaders wished to push matters to that 
extremity The Government, with reluctant support fiom 
Parliament, went to the extreme limits of concession in 
The Mining Industry Act (1920) But the reception given by 
the miners to all ameliorative legislation served only to 
emphasize the significance of Mr Straker’s evidence given 
to the Sankey Commission on behalf of the miners ‘‘ Now 
the miners are not only asking,” said Mr Straker, “ for 
nationalization but also for jomt control of the mines ” 
Precisely State Socialism was already a back number 
syndicalization was the fashionable nostrum The Govern- 
ment tardily recognized the truth that costly concessions 
availed nothing, and, in October, 1920, Parliament passed 
an act making exceptional provision for the protection 
of the community, “in cases of emergency”’. The urgent 
need of such a measure was proved when on 31st March, 
1921, the Government control of the coal miners, assumed 
as a war measure, terminated. Owners and miners were 
now face to face On ist April there was a complete 
stoppage of work in the coal-fields On 8th April a “ state 
of emergency ” was declared, the Prime Minister declared 
in Parliament that “ the nation 1s, for the first time 1m its 
history, confronted by an attempt to coerce it into capitu- 
lation by the destruction of its resources ’’, the Government 
called for volunteers to help in carrying on essential ser- 
vices, and by Royal Proclamation the Reserves were called 
up. The Triple Alliance then threatened a general strike 
in support of the miners on 15th April. The situation was 
grave. On 14th April, however, two remarkable meetings 
took place in a Committee Room of the House of Commons. 
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The coal-owners and the miners meeting successively 
were given the opportunity of putting their respective cases, 
through selected representatives, before members of Parlia- 
ment! How far the proceedings influenced the decision 
of the leaders of the Triple Alliance cannot be known 
Anyway, on Friday the 15th at the eleventh hour the 
“‘ sympathetic ” strike was called off, the Triple Alliance 
was broken Nevertheless, the stoppage in the coal industry 
continued, and not until the end of June was it ended by 
the promise of a further subsidy of £10,000,000 from the 
State This ‘“‘ Danegeld”’ was, however, a relatively small 
item in the cost of the stoppage, which was estimated to 
have cost the country £250,000,000 


§ RAILWAYS 


Another big bill to be met was that for the railways, 
which, in August, 1921, were also decontrolled The pay- 
ment of £51,000,000 made to the railways was not, how- 
ever, a subsidy in aid of wages, but a very moderate com- 
pensation for services rendered and unavoidable damage 
caused, during the war period Decontrol was coincident 
with an important change in railway administration The 
Railways Act passed in 1921 represented—like much post- 
war legislation—a compromise between nationalization and 
private enterprise No fewer than ninety-three railway 
companies were amalgamated in four large groups, a quasi- 
judicial body, the Railway Rates Tribunal, was set up to 
decide questions at issue between the railways and their 
customers, as well as a series of Boards, culminating in a 
National Wages Board to decide questions of wages As 
regards railway rates and Labour questions the Act has 
worked fairly well, but it has failed to restore prosperity to 
a sorely harassed and deeply depressed industry, the sur- 
vival of which 1s now (1940) recognized to be of national 


importance 


1 At both meetings, the present writer, at the request respectively of the 
owners and the miners, presided 
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§ AGRICULTURE 


A prosperous agriculture 1s not less important to the 
nation than the production of coal and an efficient trans- 
port system The Corn Production Act passed during the 
World War was repealed in 1921, and so another great 
industry ceased to be controlled and subsidized by the 
State An Agricultural Wages Board which for four years 
had secured for farm labourers a portion of the transitury 
prosperity enjoyed by farmers was also abolished, only, 
however, to be set up again by the Socialist Government 
In 1924 

§ THE CONSERVATIVE REVOLT 


These measures ulustrate the cross currents which 
characterized the ‘‘ Coupon ”’ Parliament (1918-22) and the 
‘‘ double-mindedness”” of Mr Lloyd George’s Munistry 
Many Conservatives who formed the bulk of that ministry 
found it increasingly difficult to reconcile their votes in the 
division lobbies with their principles. Sem1-socialistic legis- 
lation and administration (by no means confined to coal 
and transport) alienated many of its supporters 

Still more general was the alarm evoked by the con- 
tinued depression in trade and agriculture Unemploy- 
ment figures, which had fallen to zero during the war, 
began to rise ominously in the autumn of 1920, and in 
May, 1921, exceeded 2$ mullions 

Nor was domestic gloom relieved by success in foreign 
affairs Conference after conference, at half the holiday 
resorts in Europe, had Mr Lloyd George attended But 
while thus infringing on the functions of the Foreign Secre- 
tary, he had failed to “ make Germany pay for the war ”’, 
or induced any country to follow England’s lead in dis- 
armament Moreover, his too ardent partizanship of Greece 
almost landed this country in another war in September, 
1922 It was not, indeed, as 1s commonly assumed, the 
** Ghanak incident”? that led to the Conservative revolt 

1 See supra, p 21 
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against his leadership Chanak, no doubt, contributed one 
item, but the account had long been mounting up, the chief 
items being semi-socialistic administration at home, “‘ Dane- 
geld ” ineffectually paid for the purchase of social peace, 
above all, surrender to the forces of disorder in Ireland 
As a General Election was imminent, many Conserva- 
tives resolved to seek re-election, not as Coalitionists, but 
as Conservatives sans phrase At a meeting at the Carlton 
Club on 19th October this decision, despite the opposition 
of their leaders, was affirmed by an immense majority of 
Conservative members of the House of Commons! Mr 
Lloyd George immediately resigned, and was followed 
‘into the wilderness ” by all his Cabinet colleagues except 
Lord Curzon and Mr Baldwin Mr Bonar Law imme- 
diately formed a purely Conservative Government mostly 
from the members of Mr Lloyd George’s “ second eleven ” 
Mr Lloyd George’s resignation marked the end of his 
ministerial career “‘ If I had considered my own happiness 
and my place 1n history, I should have resigned when the 
Armistice was signed, but I could not do it I was bound 
to goon”? So Mr Lloyd George said to his friend Lord 
Riddell He was right He might have retired in No- 
vember, 1919, surrounded by a halo of gratitude and 
admiration. Hus place in history would have been at the 
side of Lord Chatham Hus great services during the war, 
his never-failing courage, his sustaining confidence and 
untiring energy had obliterated the memory of his “ Pro- 
Boer ”’ activities, and the bitter partizanship of his pre-war 
ministerial career His popularity steadily declined, how- 
ever, after his return, a tired man, from Paris, and although 
he occasionally rose (as in 1920) to great occasions, his 
position as the leader of a Coalition, with a great prepon- 
derance of Conservatives, was a false one, and the political 
influence which he lost in 1922 he has never since regained. 


1187 votes to87 For Chamberlain’s position cf Petrie, Life and Letters of Austen 
Chamberlan, Vol II Chapter V * War Diaries, II, 24 


CHAPTER V 
Labour in Revolt 


The General Strike—and After 
(1922—1929) 


HE General Election of November, 1922, gave Mr 

Bonar Law a majority of seventy-nine over all parties 
combined Already a stricken man when he courageously 
took office, he was compelled to resign in May, 1923, and 
was succeeded, to the great disappointment of Lord Curzon, 
by Mr Stanley Baldwin The latter, though quite recently 
promoted to Cabinet rank, had shown the true spirit of 
leadership at the Carlton Club meeting, and had been 
rewarded for his courage with the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer. 

The electors had returned a Conservative majority in 
the hope of enjoying a period of tranquillity and repose 
The hope was disappointed Europe refused to be tran- 
quillized, France, against the advice of England, occupied 
the Ruhr, at home the disease of unemployment, so far 
from yielding to the application of palliatives, showed 
ominous signs of becoming chronic. Mr Baldwin was 
convinced that only Protection could lift the heavy burden 
of trade depression, and he refused to be responsible for 
the conduct of affairs unless, on a direct appeal, the electors 
were prepared to sanction this reversal of our long estab- 
lished fiscal policy 

Mr. Baldwin was blamed for precipitancy, but the 
situation was grave More than 1,000,000 acres had gone out 


of arable cultivation since the Armistice, over 45,000 farm 
(F902) 55 5 
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labourers had lost their jobs; depreciated foreign curren- 
cies made it difficult for some of our best customers to buy 
from us, and easy for our competitors to sell to us Cheap 
foreign goods, if temporarily advantageous to the British 
consumer, might bring permanent ruin to the British pro- 
ducers. On the other hand, the few duties imposed by Mr. 
McKenna, in 1915, and under the Safeguarding of Industries 
Act (1921) were yielding unexpectedly favourable results 


§ THE FIRST LABOUR MINISTRY 


The electors were wary and their response was am- 
biguous The return of 259 Conservatives proved that the 
electors would not adopt the Socialist prescription, but 
191 Socialists, reinforced by 151 Liberals, gave a clear 
majority in favour of Free Trade Mr Asquith, declining 
overtures for a coalition with the Conservatives, put the 
Socialists mto office Mr Ramsay MacDonald became 
Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary, but his munistry, 
existing from the first on Liberal sufferance, survived for 
only nine months 

Ironically, 1t was the “Red Peril”? that brought the 
first Labour Government to grief Though British Socialists 
were careful to keep British Communists at arms’ length, 
Mr MacDonald’s first act was to accord de jure recognition 
to the Soviet Government (ist February, 1924), and in 
April an Anglo-Russian Conference was held to negotiate a 
general treaty Russia’s object was to obtain a loan from 
England in return for which it might be willing to recog- 
nize (though not to pay) the debt of £1,000,000,000 
owing to the British Government and British Nationals. 
After prolonged negotiations, two treaties were signed on 
8th August, 1924, the day after the adjournment of Parlia- 
ment for the summer recess When it reassembled, the 
Government was defeated on a Liberal motion calling for 
a Select Committee to inquire into the handling of the 
prosecution against a prominent Communist (8th October). 
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Parliament was at once dissolved, and the election was 
fought on the issue of the “‘ Red Menace ” 

The country, alarmed by the relations between the 
Socialist Government and the Bolsheviks, was especially 
aghast at the prospect of a British loan to Russia _ Five 
days before the poll the Foreign Office published a protest 
against a letter alleged to have been written by Zinoviev, 
the head of the Comintern, to the British Communist Party, 
instructing it to ‘‘ work for the violent overthrow of existing 
institutions in England and for the subversion of His Mayesty’s 
Forces as a means to that end” The letter itself, published 
with this protest, precisely bore out the official description 
of 1ts contents Genuine or not, 1t was issued from Mr 
MacDonald’s own Department It created an immense 
sensation and decided the fate of the Government The 
Conservatives secured no fewer than 413 seats, the Socialists 
representation was reduced from 191 to 151, but the por- 
tent of the election was the rout of the Liberals, who returned 
only 40 strong and bereft of their official leaders, including 
Mr Asquith 

Mr MacDonald at once resigned, and Mr Baldwin 
formed a Ministry which not only healed the breach in the 
Party caused by the events of 1922, but brought back Mr 
Winston Churchill to the Conservative fold as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer 


§ THE BALDWIN GOVERNMENT (1924-9) 


The Conservatives, with their huge majority, with some 
recovery in trade and a decided improvement in the inter- 
national situation, seemed to have the ball at their feet 
Yet the record of the second Baldwin administration was, 
on the whole, disappointing This was true, in particular, 
of Mr Churchill’s Finance He accepted, indeed, the 
principles of Protection and of Imperial Preference, but his 
restoration of the Gold (Exchange) Standard, though a con- 
cession to economic orthodoxy, was severely criticized by 
industrialists as inimical to foreign trade. Other Government 
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measures included several Unemployment Insurance Acts 
and a comprehensive scheme for contributory pensions 
for widows and orphans (1925), and an act for the reor- 
ganization of the electricity supply mdustry (1926) In 
less than a decade the output of electrical power was prac- 
tically doubled, but the distinctive feature of this Act was 
its ingenious attempt to reconcile private enterprise and 
public control, without involving the State im any direct 
financial liability The Local Government Act (1929) 
readjusted national and local finance, transferred to the 
County Councils responsibility for poor relief and roads, and 
relieved factories of 75 per cent of their rates, and agricul- 
tural land and buildings entirely These measures, though 
useful, were not spectacular and evoked little gratitude from 
the intended beneficiaries Still less did the Equal Franchise 
Act of 1928, which placed women and men in the same 
position as electors Adult suffrage at once brought the 
electorate up to the gigantic total of 28,850,776, of whom 
more than 15,000,000 were women It was mainly the 
younger women thus enfranchised who turned Mr Baldwin 
out 1n 1929. 

To resume the sequence of events The first years of 
the Conservative Government were overclouded by con- 
tinued unrest among the miners and railwaymen The 
Triple Alliance, despite the largesses distributed by the 
State in 1920-1, was still in being. In 1925 another stoppage 
was threatened in the coal trade, but was averted by a 
subsidy of nearly £24,000,000, the only justification of 
which was to give the Government time to prepare for the 
struggle which they clearly saw to be imminent’ The 
struggle came in May, 1926 


§ THE GENERAL STRIKE—AND AFTER 


Yet another Coal Commission, appointed under the 
chairmanship of Sir Herbert Samuel in 1925, reported 
(6th March, 1926) against nationalization (except of 
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Royalties) and still more definitely against any renewal 
of a subsidy } 

The Government undertook to implement the recom- 
mendations of the Samuel Commission if both parties 
agreed to accept them But no agreement was reached, and 
on 1st May the Trade Union Council announced that a 
General Strike would begin at midnight on Monday, 3rd 
May ‘The Government accepted the challenge 

The immediate occasion of the outbreak of industrial 
war was the refusal of the printers to set up an article in the 
Daily Mail for 3rd May, calling upon “ all law-abiding men 
and women to hold themselves at the service of King and 
Country ”. The paper did not appear but the adjuration 
was superfluous. Instantaneously and instinctively the 
country realized that this was not, as its apologists insisted, 
merely an industrial dispute Once for all the community 
was called upon to choose under which King it would live 
Was a powerful and privileged body within the Common- 
wealth to be allowed to usurp the authority of the State, 
to defy the law, to supersede Parliament, and to dictate to 
the lawfully Constituted Executive the policy which, under 
critical circumstances, 1t should pursue? 

That was the plain issue “ There 1s only one way of 
choosing a Government in a Democratic country’? So Mr 
Lloyd George had said 1n 1920 to the ralwaymen Now, as 
then, the fundamentals of Parliamentary Democracy were 
impugned Representative Government 1s_ broad-based 
upon the people’s will as expressed through the ballot-box. 
It 1s inconsistent with “‘ Direct Action’’ The electorate 1s 
virtually, though not legally, Sovereign It chooses the 
House of Commons by which the Executive 1s sustained in 
power The General Strike was a challenge not to the 
Government but to the community 

The community won a memorable victory But it was 
a victory won without tears, and largely by good humour. 
The Government forewarned, was forearmed The plans 

*Cmd 2600 
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carefully made to meet the emergency worked lke clock- 
work The transport system was, indeed, momentarily 
thrown out of gear, but volunteers poured in They drove 
buses, lorries, and even—rather unsteadily—trains. Thou- 
sands of special constables were enrolled in London and the 
provinces, a battalion of Guards was sent to keep order at 
the docks where undergraduates and bank clerks, covered 
with grease and sweat, unloaded food-stuffs and other 
cargoes, the power stations were worked by naval ratings, 
and a considerable body of troops with machine guns and 
tanks were concentrated on London The precautions were 
wise, but not a shot was fired The T UC had offered 
to organize milk and food distribution Their services were 
not required Vast depots were set up in Hyde Park, sup- 
plies poured in, London was in no danger of starvation 

There was some rioting at the docks and in various 
provincial towns, but on the whole public order was well 
maintained, chiefly by the ready co-operation of the public. 
Private motors conveyed many women to and from their 
work, peers and MPs punched tickets at underground 
stations, young men, used to motoring, drove electric 
trains, and before the first week of the strike ended the railways 
were running more than 3600 trains The Times and other 
Papers issued type-written sheets, and the Government 
issued daily a news-sheet, the Britzsh Gazette The whole 
improvisation had an amateurish air, but was none the less 
exceedingly cffective 

Parliament remained 1n regular session, and on 6th May 
Sir John Simon threw a bombshell into the ranks of the 
Labour Party by a remarkable speech declaring that the 
Gencral Strike was illegal, that the funds of the Trade 
Unions taking part in it were lable to attachment, and that 
every individual who advised and promoted the strike “‘ was 
hable in damages to the uttermost farthing of his personal 
possessions’ The effect of the speech was devastating. The 
Socialists fled from the chamber in anger or fmght On 
11th May Mr. Justice Astbury pronounced a judgment 
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which substantially confirmed Sir John Simon’s opinion. 
On 12th May the Trade Union leaders waited upon the 
Prime Minister and made an unconditional surrender 

The railwaymen remained out until 14th May, when 
they were reinstated only after a formal admission that they 
had participated in a “‘ wrongful act’, and a promise not 
to repeat it without previous negotiation The strike cost 
the Railway Unions £1,000,000 The direct cost to the 
State of the whole strike was under half a million, but the 
loss to the community was estimated at £150,000,000 

The collapse of the General Strike did not bring 1mme- 
diate peace in the coal-fields, but in December the miners 
accepted terms which were, on the whole, less favourable 
to them than those rejected 1n March 

Two Acts, arising out of the recent strike, were passed 
in 1926 The Coal Mines Act permitted but did not compel 
eight hours’ work below ground on every working day for 
a period of five years The Mining Industry Act carried out 
those recommendations of the Samuel Commission which 
seemed practicable at the moment Royalties were not 
acquired by the State until 1938, when the owners were 
bought out for £66,450,000 But the Act of 1926 provided 
for voluntary and, under safeguards, even compulsory 
amalgamation, it removed certain obstacles to the working 
of minerals, and encouraged the provision of pithead baths, 
welfare schemes for miners, and so on 

The coal problem has bulked large in these pages as it 
did in the history of post-war Britain Towards the miners 
the British public has always been sympathetic the men 
have not always been wisely handled by the employers, and 
have frequently followed foolish counsels of fanatics like 
A J Cook but their fellow countrymen rightly believe 
that uf they sometimes act unwisely their hearts are in the 
right place 


This feeling was largely responsible for the absence of 
rancour during and after the General Strike. ‘“‘ This 1s no 
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time for recrimination or exultation,” said Lord Oxford 
and Asquith when the end of the strike was announced. 
But if exultation was out of place, sober pride was not. 
The British people had proved themselves once again to 
be lion-hearted, slow to anger, but when roused 1n self- 
defence irresistible. They had not lately won a victory 
over foreign enemies only to surrender to a domestic faction; 
they had not fought to establish the rule of law throughout 
the world only to yield to the threat of force at home 


‘* A Nation yet, the rulers and the ruled, 
Some sense of duty, something of a faith, 
Some reverence for the laws themselves have made, 
Some patient force to change them when we will, 
Some civic manhood, firm against the crowd ” 


The General Strike had a legislative sequel the law in 
regard to the political activities of Trade Unions had un- 
doubtedly been left in an unsatisfactory position by the Act 
of 1913 Trade Unions were primarily associations for 
improving the industrial conditions of wage-earners Acts 
passed in the seventies (1871-6) had placed them if not 
“‘ above ’’ the law, 1n a privileged position The Taff Vale 
judgment in 1901 had deprived them of that privilege, but 
it was more than restored by the Trade Dispute Act of 1906 

The whole problem was, however, about to assume a 
new aspect Down to 1906 the Legislature regarded the 
Trade Unions, whether it imposed restrictions or conferred 
privileges upon them, solely as factors in the organization 
of industry After 1906 Trade Unions definitely entered the 
political arena. In February, 1900, a Labour Represen- 
tative Committee had been set up with Mr Ramsay Mac- 
Donald as secretary, to promote the formation of a “ dis- 
tinct Labour Group in Parliament ”’. 

Then came the Taff Vale judgment. In 1906 the Labour 
Party returned 29 of their candidates It could no longer 
be ignored at Westminster the legislation of 1906 bore 
striking testimony to its power. 
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In 1909, however, the progress of the party was once 
again obstructed by the Law Courts. A judgment in the 
Osborne case restrained a union from applying its funds 
to support Labour candidates and members Great was 
the consternation in the Labour Party: the unions were 
its paymasters Again fortune favoured 1t The elections 
of January and December, 1g1o, resulted virtually in a 
tie between Radicals and Tories Labour with 40 votes 
could hold the Liberal Party, anxious to restrict the powers 
of the Second Chamber by 1ts Parhament Bill, to ransom 
In order to meet the difficulty caused by the Osborne 
judgment the House of Commons voted a salary of £400 a 
year to all its members In 1913 was also passed the 
*€ Political Levy’? Act which, under certain conditions, 
authorized a Trade Union to form a political fund, and 
with it to run candidates and pay members, provided 
that trade unionists might, without sacrifice of benefits, 
“‘ contract out’ of subscription to the political fund But 
to “contract out” of the political levy called for more 
courage than could be expected from peaceable trade 
unionists Conservatives accordingly demanded that “ con- 
tracting in”’ should be substituted for contracting “ out ”’. 
That was the primary object, and effect, of the Trade Dis- 
putes and Trade Union Act (1927) That Act, while carefully 
safeguarding the “ right to strike ’’ 1n furtherance of a trade 
dispute, declared illegal any strike which has any further 
object and “1s designed or calculated to coerce the Govern- 
ment either directly or by inflicting hardship upon the 
community ”’ 

The Act was bitterly resented by the Labour Party 
To most other people 1t seemed to correct obvious abuses, 
to frustrate efforts at revolution, and to do no more than 
elementary justice to the many trade unionists opposed 
either to industrial socialism or to political revolution 

The Communist section of the Labour Party were 
further incensed by action taken in 1927 against their 
Russian friends. The T.U.C. had prudently refused the 
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financial assistance of Russia towards the General Strike, 
but a close connexion was maintained between the Comuin- 
tern and British communists Despite the protests repeated 
by successive Governments, Bolshevist propaganda was 
ceaselessly carried on by secret agents as well as by the 
Russian Trade Delegation, with the object of suborning 
the Armed Forces of the Crown and promoting revolution 
in this country On 12th May, 1927, the police searched 
certain premises in the City jointly occupied by Messrs 
Arcos, Ltd , and the Russian Trade Delegation The docu- 
ments then seized clearly proved that not only had the 
conditions attached to the trade agreement of 1921 been 
grossly violated, but that diplomatic privileges enjoyed by 
the Russian Embassy had been habitually abused! The 
inevitable result of the disclosures was the dismissal of the 
Trade Delegation and the rupture of diplomatic relations 
with Russia 


The situation both at home and abroad was nevertheless 
definitely, if slowly, 1mproving when, in May, 1929, Mr 
Baldwin appealed for a renewal of confidence to an elec- 
torate which for the first time included the whole adult 
population of the country The appeal was not successful 
The issues were less clear than at the two previous elections 
and the answer of Demos was certainly more ambiguous 
The Socialists with 287 members were the largest single 
party in the new House, the Liberals held only 59 seats, 
the Conservatives 259 Mr Baldwin immediately resigned 
and Mr MacDonald, though again without a clear Parlia- 
mentary majority, formed his second administration Again 
he was dogged by misfortunes Hardly had he taken office 
before an economic blizzard swept through the world, 
completely dislocating all international trade, plunging into 
chaos national currencies and international exchange, and 
reducing to despair the manufacturers in the old world and 
the primary producers in the new Unemployment figures 


1 Hansard for 24th and 26th May, 1927 (Vol 206) and Cmd 2874 and 2822 (1927) 
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were mounting rapidly towards the 3,000,000 mark, the 
debt on the Insurance Fund (£115,000,000) was rapidly 
growing ‘The Socialist Government, at last alarmed by 
these danger signals, set up an Economy Committee under 
Sir George May (February, 1931). Mr. Snowden’s Budget, 
opened on 27th April, revealed a grave situation Hus 
Socialist supporters responded to his appeal for economy by 
demands for fresh expenditure, and were hardly brought 
to their senses by the imminent danger of national bank- 
ruptcy foreshadowed by the May Report (31st July) 
Foreigners, however, took alarm, called in credits and 
withdrew gold The nation was 1n the throes of a financial 
crisis, but the T U C and certain Labour leaders 1n Parlia- 
ment refused to support the drastic economies which the 
Government deemed absolutely necessary Mr MacDonald 
thereupon resigned (24th August), but at the urgent request 
of King George V consented to form a National Government, 
representative of all three Parties In October Parliament 
was dissolved and no fewer than 554 members were returned 
to support the National Government Mr MacDonald 
remained Prime Minister, but it was the great Conservative 
majority which sustained the Government 1n office This 
truth was still more clearly manifested after Mr Neville 
Chamberlain’s appointment as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the withdrawal of Viscount Snowden, soon followed by 
that of Mr Herbert Samuel and other Liberals from the 
Government 

A new era in the history of England thus opened _ By 
the abandonment of free imports, by preferential tariffs 
within the Empire combined with the imposition of a 
general tariff at home, financial equilibrium was restored, 
and some measure of commercial, industrial and agricul- 
tural prosperity was recovered But, as subsequent chapters 
wul disclose, the international situation became more and 
more threatening, the heavens were covered with thun- 
derous clouds, in 1939 the storm broke. 


CHAPTER VI 


‘* Self-determination’’ in the British 
Empire 


HE collapse of the General Strike cleared the atmo- 
sphere in Great Britain The signature, a year earlier, 
of the Locarno Pact promised, and secured, a “ gap of 
brightness ’’ 1n the clouds over continental Europe But 
this unfortunately is to anticipate the sequence of events 
The relative tranquillity of the half decade 1925-30 was 
preceded, and followed, by periods of unrest throughout 
the world 
The unrestful spirit which, as we have seen, troubled 
Great Britain was working also in her Overseas Empire and 
Dependencies 


§ IRELAND 


The Great War had offered the Insh Nationalists a 
chance which in 1916 they seized to some effect A great 
speech by Mr John Redmond at the outbreak of the war 
seemed to promise co-operation with the allies against the 
violation of Catholic Belgium. But Catholic Ireland was 
not tactfully handled by the English War Office In 1915 
the hope of co-operation faded, and in 1916 the disloyal 
section, inspired by the cry of “ self-determination ”’ and 
relying upon German promises of assistance, raised the 
standard of insurrection. A rebellion which broke out in 
Dublin at Easter, 1917, was crushed, but not without con- 
siderable loss of life and destruction of property Over 
450 persons were killed and 2614 were wounded 3000 
rebels were arrested, 15 of them suffered death, among 

es 
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others who were released after brief imprisonment was Mr. 
De Valera! The general result was to encourage the more 
extreme party of Sinn Feiners. An Irish Convention, sum- 
moned in July, 1917, failed, after an honest endeavour, to 
reach a basis of agreement between “ moderates ”’ in north 
and south, the extremists came to the front again, and in 
1918 a renewal of rebellion was averted only by the “‘ pro- 
clamation ” of Sinn Fem and a stiffening in the admunis- 
tration of the law 
Nevertheless, agitation, accompanied by outrages, re- 
commenced in Ireland (1919-20). Nor was it abated by 
another attempt to confer “Home Rule” upon both 
Northern and Southern Ireland Under this fourth edition 
of Home Rule (1920) Northern Ireland duly set up its 
Parliament and sent its 13 members to Westminster. 
Southern Ireland rejected the whole scheme Home Rule 
will never satisfy cravings for independence ** Our 
nationalism is not founded upon grievances We are 
opposed not to English muisgovernment but to English 
government in Ireland’ So President Wilson was informed 
in 1918 by “‘ The Provisional Government of the Irish 
Republic”? Few Englishmen have grasped that truth 
Meanwhile, fierce guerrilla war raged in Ireland 60,000 
British troops could not cope with the methods employed 
by the rebels by the middle of 1921 no fewer than 396 
police had been murdered, and many soldiers killed and 
maimed Then war-wearied England surrendered At 
midnight on 6th December, 1921, an agreement—omi- 
nously described as a “‘ Treaty ’’—was concluded Ireland 
was to have, under certain conditions, the full ‘‘ Dominion 
Status’? enjoyed by Canada, but Northern Ireland was to 
have the nght (promptly exercised) to ‘‘ contract out” of 
mclusion in the new Dominion, and to retain its existing 
status, 1ts federal connexion with Great Britain, and its 
valued, and valuable, representation at Westminster. On 


2Cf Report of Royal Commission on Insh Rebellion (Cmd 8279), Colvin’s 
Life of Lord Carson (Vol III), and Gwynne Life of Sohn Redmond 
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gist March, 1922, a Bill implementing the Treaty received 
the Royal Assent On its passage Mr Churchill—one of 
the signatories of the Treaty—has grimly commented 

** Most of the majority were miserable and all the minority 
were furious.”” In a Dublin Parliament, Dail Euzrean, the 
agreement was approved after a violent debate by 64 to 
57- Mr De Valera vehemently protested against ratifica- 
tion and promised that the fight for complete independence 
would go on. Nor has his promise lacked fulfilment 


§ EGYPT 


The settlement in Egypt was less inauspicious Ever 
since 1882 Great Britain had been in virtual, though irre- 
gular and sometimes very uneasy, control in Egypt The 
uneasiness was consistently accentuated by the jealousy of 
France But by the Anglo-French Agreement of 1904 the 
situation was cleared up by the mutual recognition of pre- 
dominant claims and interests in respect of Egypt and 
Morocco respectively 

Then came the Great War The Turkish Sultan was 
still nominally sovereign of Egypt, and the entry of Turkey 
into the war on the side of Germany accentuated the 
anomaly of the situation As the simplest way of ending 
the anomaly the British Government denounced Turkish 
sovereignty (November, 1914), declared a Protectorate 
over Egypt, deposed the Khedive Abbas II, and con- 
ferred the Sultanate of Egypt upon Prince Hussein Kemal 
In February, 1915, the Turks made the first of several 
attacks upon the Suez Canal, but all were repulsed with 
heavy loss, and the conquest of Palestine (1918) removed 
all danger from that quarter 

What was then to be done about Egypt? During the 
war English rule had become increasingly unpopular with 
all classes Upon the fellaheen redeemed from bondage by 
Lord Cromer, war requirements imposed cruel conditions 
Their beasts and their crops were requisitioned, their 
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cotton was compulsorily sold, at fixed prices, to a Cotton 
Control Board, they themselves were virtually conscripted 
for service in the Labour Corps The middlemen and 
corrupt officials, battening on war profits, were as dis- 
contented as the fellaheen, while the students and the 
professional classes were deeply stirred by nationalist 
aspirations and resentful of their exclusion from official 
employment . 
Throughout the year 1919 there was continuous agita- 
tion among the Egyptian nationalists In the autumn of 
that year Lord Allenby was appointed High Commissioner, 
and a Commission was sent to Egypt under Lord Milner 
as Chairman. Though boycotted in Egypt, the Milner 
Commission recommended the immediate concession of 
self-government, with certain guarantees for the safe- 
guarding of the Suez Canal route, and the protection of 
British and foreign interests These guarantees the nation- 
alists interpreted as the continuation of a “ veiled protec- 
torate’’ A serious insurrection involving many deaths 
took place in 1921, and Zaghlul Pasha, the leader of the 
nationalists, was deported to Gibraltar At last, however, 
the British Government gave way! On 28th February, 
1922, the Protectorate was abolished, Egypt was recog- 
nized as an “independent sovereign State’’, the Sudan 
remained under the condominium of Great Britain and 
Egypt Three other matters were reserved for future settle- 
ment at the absolute discretion of the British Government 
(1) the security of British communications, (u) the defence 
of Egypt against foreign interference, direct or indirect, 
and (11) the protection of the interests of foreigners and 
minorities in Egypt Lord Lloyd, a strong man, succeeded 
Lord Allenby as High Commissioner 1n 1925, but in 1927 
a surreptitious attempt was made to transfer the control 
of the Egyptian army in the Sudan from the Sirdar to 
the Egyptian War Office. The situation was, however, 
retrieved by a stiff note from Lord Lloyd, backed up by the 


1 For negotiations preceding the Declaration of 1922, cf Cmd 1555 (1921) 
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presence in Egyptian waters of three British war-ships sent 
out “to exercise a restraining influence on the disorderly 
elements and to prevent the possibility of untoward incidents 
which could not but react to the disadvantage of Egypt ”’.? 
The disorderly elements were definitely attenuated by the 
death (23rd August, 1927) of Zaghlul, who, in or out of 
office, had for years dominated Egyptian politics 

The Labour party, on returning to office in 1929, re- 
called Lord Lloyd from Cairo, and offered Egypt a treaty 
which conceded everything short of complete independence. 
In 1936 King Fuad of Egypt died, and was succeeded by 
his sixteen-year-old son Farouk, whose accession was sig- 
nalized by the signature (26th August, 1936) of an Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty Egypt was definitely recognized as a 
Sovereign State, though a considerable British Force was 
to remain in Egypt for the defence of the Suez Canal 
Egyptian independence was confirmed rather than im- 
paired by the conclusion of a perpetual and exceptionally 
close alliance with Great Britain 


§ INDIA 


More embarrassing to Great Britain than Egyptian 
nationalism was the working of the idea of “ self-deter- 
mination’ in India This 1s not an entirely post-war 
development For more than half a century there has been 
sporadic unrest in British India So far as that unrest 1s 
nationalistic 1n origin, the responsibility for it les upon the 
British Ray Under British rule India has achieved a measure 
of unification previously undreamt of With unification has 
come a species of self-conscious nationalism Queen Vic- 
toria’s famous Proclamation of 1858 has always remained 
deeply impressed upon the minds of the educated natives of 
India. Disclaiming any intention to interfere with the 
religious faiths or observances of the Indian peoples and 
promising “‘ to all alike the equal and impartial protection 


1 Sir A, Chamberlain, ap. Hansard (June, 1927), (Vol 207, pp 361-2) 
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of the law”, the Proclamation proceeded: “It is our 
further will that, so far as may be, our subjects of what- 
ever class or creed be fully and freely admitted to any offices 
the duties of which they may be qualified by their educa- 
tion, abilities and integrity duly to discharge ” 

The promise has been more than amply mmplemented 
by increased facilities for education, by the admission of 
natives to the civil service, not least by an unbroken series 
of steps in the direction of self-government! Self-conscious 
nationalism was further encouraged by Queen Victoria’s 
assumption of the title of Empress of India in 1875, by the 
famous Proclamation of King Edward VII in 1908, and 
by the presence of King George V and Queen Mary at the 
Coronation Durbar of 1911 

The World War had a similar effect To the war-effort 
a splendid contribution was made both by British India and 
by the ruling princes To the latter Queen Victoria had in 
the Proclamation of 1858 made a solemn promise 

“We desire no extension of our present territorial pos- 
sessions, and while we will permit no aggression upon our 
dominions or our rights to be attempted with impunity, we 
shall sanction no encroachment on those of others We 
shall respect the rights, dignity, and honour of native 
princes as our own, and we desire that they, as well as our 
own subjects, should enjoy that prosperity and that social 
advancement which can only be secured by internal peace 
and good government ”’ 

Both in the letter and in the spirit that promise was 
scrupulously fulfilled, nor could anything have been more 
satisfactory, more honourable to both parties than the 
resulting relations between the Suzerain and the feudatory 
princes In 1914 the princes rallied with one accord to the 
defence of the Empire In the course of the war no fewer 
than 600,000 combatants (mostly Punjabs, Sikhs, Rajputs 
and Gurkas) were sent overseas, and in more than one 

1 Notable among them were the Indian Councils Act of 1861, Indian Councils 


Act of 1892 and the Indian Councils Act of 1909 
(F 902) 6 
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theatre of war, greatly distinguished themselves. But as 
the war dragged on the sick and wounded brought home 
tales, in particular of the disasters in Mesopotamia, very 
damaging to British prestige. These tales were sedulously 
disseminated by the disaffected Babus of Bengal, the 
anarchical elements in India came once more to the front; 
revolutionary agitation, which had died down during the 
first two years of the war, was renewed; outrages recom- 
menced. 

In 1917 the Indian Congress elected as president Mrs 
Annie Besant, who with B G. Tilak, an extremist leader, 
had formulated the demand for “‘ Home Rule” within the 
Empire Almost simultaneously (20th August, 1917) Mr 
E S Montagu, Secretary of State for India, made the 
historic announcement to the House of Commons 

“The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which 
the Government of India are in complete accord, 1s that of 
the increasing association of Indians in every branch of the 
administration, and the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions with a view to the progressive reali- 
zation of responsible government in India as an integral 
part of the British Empire . . I would add that progress 
in this policy can only be achieved by successive stages 
The British Government and the Government of India 
must be judges of the time and measure of such advance, 
and they must be guided by the co-operation received from 
those upon whom new opportunities of service will thus be 
conferred, and by the extent to which 1t 1s found that con- 
fidence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility.” 

Public attention, quite naturally, fastened upon the 
crucial words “ responsible government’ The second and 
conditioning paragraph was ignored; except for those words, 
now used officially for the first time in relation to India, 
the resolution actually differed little in wording from that 
of successive Statutes and Proclamations from 1833 on- 
wards. Unfortunately, 1t was mterpreted in India not as 
a graceful acknowledgment of the deep debt of gratitude 
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to the fighting peoples of India, but as a concession to the 
Congress politicians, to whom the Empire owed less than 
nothing 

That interpretation was accentuated by the publication 
(April, 1918) of the Report made to Parliament by the Vice- 
roy and the Secretary of State (who had visited India in 
the preceding winter), and by the passing of the Government 
of India Act (1919), 1n which the main recommendations 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report were embodied 

The changes introduced into the Supreme (Central) 
Government of India were relatively unimportant. it 
remained an autocracy limited by bicameral legislature 
In the Provincial Governments, based upon the principle 
of dyarchy, the functions of government were divided be- 
tween the Governor, his Executive Council, and_ local 
legislatures and ministers responsible thereto 

The Act of 1919 also provided for the appointment, 
within ten years, of a Royal Commission to report upon 
the desirability of curtailing or extending the experiment 
of responsible Government Appointed in 1927 under the 
chairmanship of Sir John Simon, the Commission made an 
exhaustive Report 1n 1930, but 1t was virtually shelved; and 
after a series of “ Round-Table”’ Conferences (September, 
1930—-March, 1933)—representative of Great Britain and 
India—had ended in a deadlock, the Government itself 
produced a scheme embodied in the Act of 1935 The 
Central and Provincial Government were to rest on three 
main foundations (1) An All-India Federation to embrace 
the whole of British India and the Feudatory States, 
(u) Provincial autonomy, and (m1) Responsibility with 
safeguards both for the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments The new Provincial Governments came into being 
in 1937 but in eight Provinces the Government remains 
autocratic owing to the resignation of munisters, under 
orders from Congress extremists The All-India Federation 
has not yet (1940) materialized; nor can it, until agreement 
has been reached with the most important ruling princes 
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about the terms of adhesion Consequently at the moment 
(1940) the Constitution of 1935 remains a forso Strenuous 
efforts are being made to secure the adhesion of the princes, 
whose hesitation to enter a Federation which must neces- 
sarily limit their power over their own subjects, 1s, if re- 
grettable, not unintelligible An equally important reason 
for the deadlock 1s the extravagant nationalism of the Indian 
Congress. Some of its members demand complete inde- 
pendence for India; none will be content with anything 
short of “ full Dominion Status ” 


§ THE BRITISH DOMINIONS 


“Dominion Status”? 1s a description which has but 
lately passed into currency ‘Though not easy to define, it 
conveniently describes the status of a “‘ Colony ”’ (to employ 
the legal description) which enjoys virtual independence 
limited only by all that 1s involved in the “ Sovereignty ” 
of the King 

To Colonial Nationalism an immense impulse was given 
by the Great War The Dominions came into the war as 
Dependencies, they emerged from it as Nations This 
development was not cataclysmic Each of the great 
Colonies—Canada, Cape Colony and Natal, New South 
Wales and its daughter and sister Colonies in Australia, and 
New Zealand—had reached the goal of self-government by 
graduated stages first they attained the status of a Crown 
Colony, then a Colony endowed with a representative 
legislature, and finally full “‘ responsible ’’ government All 
these Colonies as well as Newfoundland had attained the 
goal of “ responsible government ”’ before the close of the 
nineteenth century 1 This meant, in effect, that, as regards 
domestic affairs each Colony was completely self-governing 
But in the foreign policy of the Empire, even as regards 


1 For explanation of terms, and fuller discussion of the subject to which this 
important but highly compressed paragraph refers, see Marriott Evolution of the 
Britssh Emptre and Commonwealth (Nicholson & Watson, 1939), index, and Marnuott 
Mechanism of the Modern State, Vol II, Chap VIII-XII 
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external affairs vitally affecting its own security or in- 
terests, no Colony had any voice Bitter complaints about 
this anomaly were heard when, for the first time, colonial 
statesmen were brought into official consultation with the 
Imperial Government at the Colonial Conference of 1887 
The hope was even then expressed that these Conferences, 
which from 1897 onwards became a regular part of the 
Imperial machinery, might develop into something more 
definitely organic—a League or even a Federation of the 
British Empire. That hope was not realized, but the perio- 
dical Conferences, though devoid of executwe authority, 
performed a most valuable consultative function down to the 
outbreak of the Great War. In 1907 the greater Colonies 
repudiated the term “ Colony” with its supposed impli- 
cation of subordination, they became ‘“‘ Dominions’’, the 
Colonial Conference became an Imperial Conference, and 
in 1925 the Dominions Office was technically separated from 
the Colonial Office The Secretary of State became Do- 
minions Secretary, and although for some years Mr Amery 
combined that office with the Colonial Secretaryship, 
separate appointments were, 1n 1930, made to the two offices 

Only, however, at the Conference of 1911 had the 
Dominions been taken fully into the confidence of the 
Imperial Government in respect of Foreign affairs That 
confidence was given just in time Had it not been for the 
Intimate apprehension of the diplomatic situation thus 
gained, the Dominions might well have delayed their par- 
ticipation in the Great War As things were, their partici- 
pation was immediate and whole-hearted But from the 
outset of the war the Dommiuons said bluntly ‘‘ Never 
again If you want our help you must call us into your 
councils”? In 1917 they were called into council by Mr 
Lloyd George, and until the war was brought to a victorious 
Close, the leading statesmen of the Home-land and the 
Dominions sat side by side in the Imperial War Cabinet 
It was confidently hoped that full co-operation in war would 
be followed by full co-operation in peace, and that an 
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Imperial Cabinet would occupy a permanent place in the 
policy of the British Empire. 

That hope was not fulfilled. At the Peace Conference in 
Paris the Dominions claimed to sit not only as members of 
the British Empire Delegation, but severally as represen- 
tatives of their respective “ nations’. The claim was per- 
force conceded, the Dominion Statesmen signed the Treaty 
of Versailles in both capacities and distinctively. As repre- 
sentatives of their several nations they subsequently took their 
places in the Assembly of the League of Nations at Geneva. 

The centrifugal forces first revealed at the Paris Peace 
Conference were accentuated in the following years by a 
series of events which, if not individually of the first umpor- 
tance, all tended in the same direction, and were thus of 
great cumulative effect The Imperial Conference of 1921, 
which decisively repudiated the idea of an Imperial Cabinet; 
the Washington Conference (1921-2), which the Dominions 
refused to attend except on the same status as that accorded 
to them at Paris, the Chanak Crisis of 1922; the omission 
of Dominion Representatives from the Lausanne Con- 
ference in 1922-3, the appointment of diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in foreign capitals, the limitations imposed on 
appeals to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
the regrettable circumstances attending the conclusion of 
the Halibut Fisheries Treaty between Canada and the 
United States (1923); the exclusion of Dominion repre- 
sentatives from the Locarno Conference (1925), and their 
consequent release from obligations arising from the Pact 
which issued therefrom—all these things plainly indicated 
that the era of Colomal Nationalism had arrived Its 
arrival was advertised and emphasized at the historic 
Imperial Conference of 1926 which acknowledged and 
defined the new status of the Dominions That Conference 
resolved that “ nothing would be gained by attempting to 
lay down a Constitution for the British Empire ”’, but that 
the time had come for defining the “ position and mutual 
relations ’’ of Great Britain and the Dominions. “ They 
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are autonomous communities within the British Empire, 
equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in 
any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though 
united by a common allegiance to the Crown and truly 
associated as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.” Various technical points, arising from this 
far-reaching declaration, were committed to a special con- 
ference of legal and official experts, and their recommen- 
dations formed the basis of the Statute of Westminster (1931). 
That Statute specifically repudiated the mght of the 
Imperial Parliament to legislate for a Dominion “‘ other- 
wise than at the request and with the consent of that 
Dominion’ (Preamble and Section 4), and it repealed 
various acts or portions of Acts which were held to impair 
the equality of status claamed by the Dommuions_ But of 
** Dominion Status ” as a whole the Act simply says that in 
future the expression ‘‘ Colony ” “shall not . . . include a 
Dominion or any Province or State forming part of a 
Dominion ’”’ (§ 11), and that a “ Dominion” means any 
of the existing six Dominions, and inferentially them only. 
This is, indeed, no more than a definition fer enumerationem. 
If it be asked what remnant of Imperial Unity survived the 
Report of 1926 and the Statute of 1931, the only answer 
is to be found in the significant, if not legally binding, 
affirmation in the Preamble to the Act which runs as follows: 


““Inasmuch as the Crown 1s the symbol of the free 
association of the members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, and as they are united by a common allegiance 
to the Crown, 1t would be im accord with the established 
constitutional position of all the members of the Common- 
wealth in relation to one another, that any alteration in 
the law touching the Succession to the Throne, or the Royal 
Style and Titles, shall hereafter require the assent as well 
of the Parliaments of all the Dominions as of the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom ” 


The Crown, then, is the legal link that binds together 
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the British Commonwealth of Nations But, golden though 
it be, 1t were idle to pretend that if 1t were not reinforced 
by links other than legal, 1t might easily snap. Of all forms 
of the Composite State experience proves that Personal 
Unions are the least enduring The link snapped when in 
1776 the American Colonies attempted to distinguish 
between a “Common Executive Sovereign” whose pre- 
rogative they acknowledged and an Imperial Parliament 
whose jurisdiction they repudiated The link snapped in 
the case of Norway and Sweden 1n 1905, and in 1918 1n that 
of the Hapsburg Empire Moreover, our own link 1s sup- 
plied by a “constitutional”? monarch who acts on the 
advice of responsible ministers What if at some critical 
juncture, the six responsible ministers gave to the Common 
Sovereign contradictory advice? 

The coherence of the structure was subjected to a test 
unexpectedly severe when in December, 1936, an alteration 
in the law touching the succession to the throne was 
rendered necessary by the abdication of King Edward VIII 
The alteration required the assent of the Dominion Parlia- 
ments King Edward had himself desired that before his 
abdication was announced, the Dominions should be con- 
sulted They were found to be in accord with the King’s 
Ministers in the United Kingdom. To the resulting Bull of 
Abdication the Great Dominions all assented it became 
law throughout the Empire; King Edward VIII ceased 
to reign, at the same moment George VI became King 

To this crucial test the Empire triumphantly reacted 
To another imposed by the outbreak of war in 1939 the 
reaction was no less favourable Such reactions cannot fail 
to strengthen the Imperial structure, proving that its 
coherence depends less on material links, whether of gold 
or iron, but on the links “ light as air” forged by common 
sentiment, common traditions, and common devotion to 
certain ideals, political and ethical. 

The problem of nationalism has arisen only in con- 
nexion with the British Commonwealth. The Colonial 
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Empire presents to the Imperial Government other prob- 
lems Only in the West Indies have there been any symp- 
toms of restlessness, and there the cause of it, as the 
recommendations of the recent Royal Commission have 
recently (1940) shown, 1s not political but economic ? 
With that Report the Statement of Policy on Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare issued at the same time may usefully be 
compared Those publications show that the Colonia! or 
Dependent Empire? js no longer to be, in Lord Milner’s 
phrase, an “ undeveloped estate ” 


The preceding summary, bare though it be, suggests 
certain reflections Ireland, India, Egypt and the Do- 
minions illustrate the working of the spirit of nationalism, 
as a force at once disintegrating and integrating Southern 
Ireland has achieved nationhood, though whether within 
or without the British Empire 1s a moot point* Northern 
Ireland, on the contrary, remains an integral part not 
merely of the British Empire, but of the United Kingdom 
The partition of Ireland, though resented by ardent Irish 
Nationalists, unquestionably accords with facts, racial, 
religious and historical 

The vast sub-continent of India, contaiming 320 million 
people, speaking 222 different tongues, further divided into 
fragments by castes, by race, by religion, and _ historical 
tradition, can never become either a homogeneous “ nation ”’ 
or a unitary “State’’ Nor, so far as nationalism has be- 
come a force, 1s 1t mdigenous, it is the product of an 
educational system, based unwisely on Western models, 
imposed on Oriental peoples by Western administrators; it 
has been stimulated by improved means of communication, 


1Cmd 6174 (1940) 

*Cmd 6175 (1940), and cf The Cantor Lectures delivered to the Royal 
Society of Arts by Sir W H Maclean, 1940 

?> Ceylon, Burma, and Southern Rhodesia, though self-governing, are not 
*‘ Dominions”? still less are they ‘‘dependent”? Cf Marriott The Brettsh Empire, 
PP 345-51 

“ Regarding it as self-excluded from the Empire I have made no reference to 
its constitutional evolution since 1922 
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and other unifying influences exercised by alien rulers. 

The position in the self-governing Dominions 1s wholly 
different. The nationhood of Canada, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand 1s an acknowledged fact. But the 
significant fact is that in the case of all the Dominions 
the recognition of nationhood has made not for the dis- 
ruption of the British Commonwealth, but for the closer 
cohesion of its component nations, and the more cordial 
co-operation of the Dominions’ Governments with that of 
the United Kingdom. That cohesion was demonstrated not 
only at the Abdication crisis, but on other recent occasions. 
In 1935 the whole Empire had joined in the tribute of 
loyalty and affection paid to King George V and Queen 
Mary at the modest celebration of the Silver Jubilee of their 
reign Less than a year later (January, 1936) the Empire 
united in mourning the death of a Sovereign regarded with 
peculiar affection by the many peoples to whom he had 
often spoken as the father of a widely dispersed family To 
the Crowning of King George VI and Queen Elizabeth a 
special significance was attached by the official attendance 
of representatives of the whole Empire as well as by certain 
alterations 1n the form of the service (1937). The Coronation 
also gave an opportunity for holding a full Imperial Con- 
ference which, with fortunate prescience, reviewed the state 
of defence in each of the Dominions and considered 1n detail 
the way in which each member could best co-operate in the 
defence of the whole body 

The Hitler War not only bears convincing testimony to 
that co-operation, but, in more ways than one, has already 
added to the stability of the Imperial structure. 
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CHAPTER VII 


France and Germany—from the . 
Armistice to Locarno 


The Problem of Frontiers. Security 
and Reparations 


OR more than a thousand years Germans and Gauls 
have been enemies The reasons are partly geographi- 
cal, partly historical 

The doctrine of les limites naturelles has played a great 
part in French politics Patriotic Frenchmen have con- 
sistently maintained that nature has marked their frontiers 
at the Channel, the Ocean, the Pyrenees, the Mediterranean 
and the Alps The first four are indisputable, the last 1s 
more open to debate Between the crest of the Cevennes 
and that of the Alps and the Jura, lies the valley of the 
Rhone, which once formed part of the middle kingdom of 
Arles or Burgundy But the real difficulty begins when we 
pass from the Rhoneland to the Rhineland To whom has 
nature assigned the latter? 

Frenchmen have been tempted to argue that the fron- 
tiers of modern France ought to be coterminous with those 
of ancient Gaul ‘‘ The supreme object of my munusterial 
career was to restore to Gaul the frontiers designed for her 
by nature, to restore to the Gauls a Gallic king, to identify 
Gaul with France, and 1n all the lands which had belonged 
to old Gaul, there to re-establish the new” So runs the 
famous but possibly spurious Testament of Cardinal Riche- 


lieu, the greatest statesman France ever produced. But the 
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frontiers of ancient Gaul would have given to France the 
whole of her present territory, and in addition the whole 
of Belgium, Luxembourg, a strip of Holland, a great part 
of Rhenish Prussia, and the Palatinate. It 1s not certain 
that “‘ nature ” so intended matters. Hardenberg, in 1814, 
argued with some force that the scientific frontier of France 
1s the line of the Jura and the Vosges North of the Vosges 
the indications given by nature are admittedly ambiguous, 
the north-eastern frontier of France has always been 
indeterminate On and for that frontier mnumerable 
battles have been fought 

And of Germany? ‘‘ Germany ”’, as the modern world 
knows it, is the creation of Prussia; Prussia was itself not 
an organic growth but a manufactured article made by its 
rulers, its army, and a highly efficient cyvil service—in fine 
(to adapt Bismarck’s famous phrase) by blood and brains 
Neither Prussia nor Germany has ever had any natural 
frontiers, a fact which may explain, if not excuse, their 
repeated acts of aggression against their neighbours Down 
to Bismarck’s day ‘“ Germany” never, in fact, fought as 
anation The first war in which the whole of Germany was 
united was the Franco-German War of 18701 That war 
fulfilled all Bismarck’s hopes his ambitions were satisfied, 
and he devoted his remaining years of office to making, 
by his own diplomatic methods, his gains secure 

Wiliam II had more grandiose ideas Moreover, his 
Germany, it 1s fair to add, was a very different Germany 
from the Germany of Bismarck’s early days Even before 
Bismarck left office Germany was rapidly following Eng- 
land’s lead towards urbanization and industrialization 
That, in turn, led her ito the colomal field, and with 
England’s acquiescence she acquired a great Empire in 
Africa and Oceania By the Kaiuser’s arrogant folly she lost 
it, and she was, moreover, compelled to restore Alsace- 
Lorraine to France 

Germany, disarmed by the Treaty of Versailles, could 


1 The “‘ War of German Liberation ” (1813) supplies a possible exception. 
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not immediately threaten the security of France; nor, 
physically weakened and financially impoverished by the 
war and the blockade, could she meet the bill for repara- 
tions (£6,600,000,000)! sent in (1921) by the Alhes Her 
first task was, however, to set her own chaotic house in 
order 

A Bolshevik revolution threatened in November, 1918; 
but, as we have seen, all real danger therefrom was by. the 
summer of 1919 virtually dispelled. Meanwhile, a Ministry 
headed by Herr Bauer had to take the heavy responsibility 
of signing the Treaty of Versailles (28th June), which the 
Constituent Assembly ratified by 208 votes to 115 (gth 
July) The main work of the Assembly was, however, to 
hammer out a new Constitution for Germany The new 
Constitution was approved by the Assembly on 14th August, 
and in September the seat of Government was transferred 
from Weimar to Berlin 


§ THE WEIMAR CONSTITUTION 


The Weimar Constitution was a_characteristically 
German product. ‘O’er-laid with thought’’, in every 
detail doctrinaire, complicated in mechanism—it was 
essentially the product of brains and industry, but not of 
political sense or experience Germany was to remain 
technically federal, but despite the retention of the 25 
component States, rechristened Lande (“‘ Territories ’’), the 
new Republic was much more centralized than the Imperial 
Reach 

The President was directly elected by adult suffrage for 
a term of seven years, but as he was to act on the advice of 
a ministry responsible to the Legislature his position re- 
sembled that ofa French not an American President Whether 
the Legislature was technically bicameral or unicameral 1s 

1The sum 1s constantly derided, not 1n Germany only, as :mpossibly large, 


but it was only two-thirds of the amount which a victorious Germany proposed 
to levy on the defeated Allies 
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a disputed point, but, besides the Reichstag elected by adult 
suffrage, there was a Rezchsrat, consisting of members of the 
Governments of the Lande, or substitutes appointed by 
them The Lande were not, however, like the American 
States and the Swiss Cantons, equally represented in the 
Reichsrat, and the Reichsrat was to have only a suspensory 
veto on legislation and was therefore in no way consti- 
tutionally equal to the old Imperial Bundesrat The new 
Reichstag was elected on the basis of adult suffrage, but 
its authority was limited by the machinery of the Referendum 
and the Popular Inttratwwe—devices which are appropriate to 
direct but not to representative democracy A Federal 
Economic Council was set up, which, representative both 
of employers and employed, was simular in constitution and 
functions to the National Council of Corporations in Italy 
In the Weimar Constitution German democracy reached 
the high-water mark On paper nothing could have been 
more perfect in practice it proved hopelessly ineffective. 
In particular, it was killed by proportional representation. 
Attractive as the latter device 1s to doctrinaires and per- 
manent minorities, it renders a strong executive impossible. 
The two-party system 1s essential to effective Parliamentary 
government Proportional Representation in Germany 
resulted in the return of at least ten parties and in no fewer 
than nineteen changes of Ministry between 1919 and 1929! 
But chief among the reasons for the failure of the Weimar 
Constitution was the absence of the “ political sense” 
among the German people, and the inadequacy of their 
apprenticeship to the craft of self-government Moreover, 
it 1s fair to add that the Parliamentary experiment was 
tried in Germany 1n circumstances fatal to 1ts success. 


§ REPARATIONS AND INTER-ALLIED DEBTS 


Of those circumstances the most obtrusive was the 
problem of Reparations In 1871 Bismarck intended to 


1One competent authority counted 30 groups in the German Re:chstag 
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*‘ bleed France white’. He miscalculated; and in 1875 
would have repaired his error by another war had his 
designs not been frustrated by Queen Victoria, the Russian 
Czar, and his own Sovereign, the Emperor William I In 
1919 France meant to bleed Germany white Her object 
was defeated, partly by the solicitude of Great Britain for 
the recovery of her “ best customer’, partly by the de- 
liberate bankruptcy of Germany, and not least by Pwin- 
caré’s blunder, fatal, if mntelligible, im occupying the Ruhr 

For twenty years Raymond Poincaré was the foremost 
political figure in France Born at Bar-le-Duc in 1860, 
Poincaré was a typical Lorrainer A lawyer by profession, 
he was also a busy journalist and litterateur, but his ruling 
passion was for politics He became a Deputy in 1887, a 
Senator for his native Department in 1908, and in 1912 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister Those high offices 
he exchanged for the Presidency of the Republic in 1913, 
and throughout the war and during the Peace Conference 
remained President At the Elysée he refused to be a mere 
rot fainéant, and during the war did much to sustain the 
patriotic ardour of his countrymen His temper was cool, 
his will inflexible, but his mind tended to rigidity Making 
no secret of his conviction that the Treaty of Versailles was 
too lenient to Germany, he was determined to insist on the 
exact and punctual fulfilment of its terms, and in par- 
ticular to compel Germany to pay to the last farthing for 
the damage she had inflicted on France. Englishmen are 
apt to forget, Frenchmen cannot, the violated shrines, the 
wrecked Churches, the fields, gardens and orchards laid 
waste, the mines and factories ruthlessly destroyed The 
actual damage caused 1n the devastated area was estimated 
at over 100,000,000,000 francs. 

In April, 1921, the Reparations Commusssion had fixed 
the sum due from Germany at £6,600 millions, to be dis- 
charged by a series of annuities Germany refused to pay. 
Allied troops thereupon occupied the great industrial cities 
of Duisburg and Dusseldorf, and the Germans gave way. 
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A new Government was formed under Dr Wirth, with 
Bauer as Vice-Chancellor and Dr Walter Rathenau as 
Minister of Reconstruction Wirth was described by Lloyd 
George as “an honest man”; Rathenau was a wealthy 
Jew industrialist, a true patriot, admired, if not entirely 
trusted, abroad. The Wirth-Rathenau Government made 
an honest effort to meet the demands of the Allies To this 
policy both the extremist parties, the old military party and 
the Communists, were opposed Both had been 1n evidence 
when in March, 1920, General Baron von Luttwiz, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Berlin, and Dr Wolfgang Kapp, a 
Prussian Civil Servant, attempted a Putsch or coup d'état in 
Berlin The Ebert government met the danger by ordering 
a general strike, cutting off supplies of gas, electricity and 
water, and paralysing the transport services Within a week 
the Putsch collapsed The Communists, however, took 
advantage of the confusion to raise insurrections in Berlin 
itself, in Wurttemberg and Bavaria, and in the Ruhr dis- 
trict These risings, more serious than was commonly sup- 
posed, were suppressed with the utmost severity by the help 
of troops whose presence in the Ruhr violated the demuli- 
tarization Article (43) of the Treaty of Versailles As a 
reprisal for that violation, France occupied Frankfurt-on- 
the-Main and the Maingau, but the occupation, though 
purely temporary, led to scraps between the French Sene- 
galese troops and the Germans, resulting in many casualties. 

Thus the ‘“ Moderate’? Government in Germany, 
though supported by the mass of the electors, had to face 
the hostility both of the Right and the Left It demanded, 
therefore, courage not less than wisdom for the Wirth 
Government to attempt a policy of “ fulfilment”. They 
were encouraged by a renewal of personal relations with 
allied representatives at Spa, where for the first time victors 
and vanquished had met round a council table (5th-16th 
July, 1920), and by the return of the allied ambassadors to 
Berlin. Among the latter was Lord D’Abernon, who re- 
presented Great Britain from 1920 to 1926, and had a large 
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share in the policy of appeasement, presently to bear fruit 
at Locarno. 

Before that consummation was reached Germany had 
further difficulties to overcome Political recuperation was 
delayed by a campaign of assassination waged by the 
extreme reactionaries. Of several victims the two most 
eminent were Herr Erzberger (in August, 1921) and 
Walter Rathenau in the followmg June  Rathenau’s 
murder was, in one seuse, an anticipation of the anti-Jewish 
pogrom; but his unpopularity was due also to the leading 
part he had played in the negotiations with Bolshevik 
Russia resulting in the Treaty of Rapallo (1922) That 
Treaty, concluded while the Powers (including Russia) 
were in conference at Genoa, created a great sensation 
In itself a significant assertion of Germany’s diplomatic 
independence, it also indicated an improvement in Russia’s 
international position But, Rathenau, the most prominent 
agent in promoting Russo-German rapprochement, was 
anathema to German nationalists He paid for the Treaty 
with his life Before the close of 1922 a still heavier blow 
than the loss of their greatest statesman fell upon Germany 
In December, 1922, the Reparation Commission, at the 
instance of Poincaré, and despite the opposition of Great 
Britain, declared Germany to be in default on its deliveries 
of ttmber and coal In January, 1923, French and Belgian 
troops accordingly occupied the region of the Ruhr, a dis- 
trict which produced some 80 per cent of German coal, steel 
and pig-iron, and contributed to the German railways 
70 per cent of their goods and mineral traffic Thuis paralys- 
ing blow Germany countered by suspending all reparation 
payments to France and Belgium, and by ordering the 
inhabitants of the district to offer passive resistance to the 
invaders. The French then deposed Municipal and State 
officials, umprisoned mine-owners and directors, and ex- 
pelled from the district nearly 150,000 of its inhabitants. 
These measures did not conduce to the smooth working of 


the industrial machinery. Imported Frenchmen made a 
(F 902) 7 
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very poor job of mining and transport; German industry 
was ruined, but France profited little. 


§ GUSTAV STRESEMANN 


The situation was sensibly improved when in August, 
1923, Herr Gustav Stresemann took office as Chancellor. 
Member of a family of wealthy brewers, Stresemann was 
eminently typical of the bourgeois liberalism which formed 
the real backbone, political and industrial, of modern 
Germany. A convinced monarchist, Stresemann was in com- 
plete sympathy with the Imperialist policy of Germany, and 
cordially supported the vigorous prosecution of the war. 
After the war, however, he frankly accepted the conse- 
quences of defeat, and strove for appeasement at home 
and abroad. Perhaps apprehensive of a French march on 
Berlin; seeing Germany sinking deeper every day into the 
financial and industrial abyss; a witness of the sufferings 
inflicted by inflation upon the wage-earners and still more 
upon the middle-classes—professors, clerks, pensioners and 
rentiers, Stresemann believed passive resistance 1n the Ruhr 
to be suicidal. On 26th September, it was at his instance 
abandoned. Venomously attacked, however, by extreme 
Nationalists and extreme Socialists, Stresemann’s Cabinet 
resigned in November Nevertheless, he himself resumed 
office as Foreign Minister, and to the great advantage both 
of Europe and his own country retained the office until his 
death. 

Great Britain had never approved of the occupation of 
the Ruhr. she disbelieved in its expediency, and questioned 
its legality. France, too, was weakening in support of 
Poincaré. At the General Election in May, 1924, the Cartel 
des Gauches obtained a majority; Poincaré resigned, 
and M. Herriot took office Poincaré had himself approved 
of the appointment of a committee under the chairmanship 
of an American General, Charles G Dawes, to consider the 
whole problem of reparations. The Dawes Committee faced 
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facts German currency was chaotic. Foreign Exchange, 
which in 1920 was at 254 marks to the £1 sterling, had 
fallen in January, 1923, to 83,000, and by October of the 
same year to 18 billions.+ 

Whether Germany ever had the will to pay 1s more than 
doubtful, it 1s certain that, throttled by the French occu- 
pation, she had not the power Unless Germany was nursed 
into financial convalescence her creditors might whistle for 
their money The Dawes Plan, published in April, 1924, 
accordingly proposed that Germany should make annual 
payments beginning at £50,000,000, and rising from the 
fifth year onwards to £125,000,000 To facilitate these 
payments, Germany was to receive immediately a foreign 
loan of £40,000,000, the greater portion of which was in 
fact subscribed in the United States Lord D’Abernon, 
indeed, stated (in 1928) that American popularity in Ger- 
many was partly due to the fact that the latter had received 
from the former “ not less than £300,000,000 during the 
last few years”? Thanks to this assistance Germany paid, 
under the Dawes plan, between 1924 and 1929, £400,000,000 
Hopes were accordingly encouraged that a final settlement 
of the problem of Reparations might be reached, and also 
that not the Ruhr only but the occupied Rhineland might 
be speedily evacuated. 

Before the end of 1924 the last French and Belgian troops 
were in fact withdrawn from the Ruhr, but the occupation 
of the Rhineland was a cardinal provision of the Peace 
Treaty In 1928, however, under the influence of the 
Locarno spirit, negotiations were opened for an early 
evacuation, and simultaneously a Committee of Experts 
was appointed to devise ‘‘a complete and definite settle- 
ment” of the Reparations question. 

The Committee, under the chairmanship of another 
American financier, Mr Owen D Young, reported in June, 
1929 Controversy arose as to the apportionment of the 
payments between the Allies, but the onset of the economic 


1D’Abernon An Ambassador of Peace, I, 30 *Op ct I, 18 
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blizzard in 1931 soon rendered the whole question of 
reparations academic. The moratorium of one year on all 
debts, proposed by President Hoover, virtually ended any 
further question of payment by Germany, and a Con- 
ference at Lausanne (June, 1932) agreed to formal re- 
mission, subject to a satisfactory settlement of the debts due 
from Germany’s creditors to the United States 

The settlement did not ensue. As long ago as August, 
1922, Mr Balfour (then temporarily in charge of the Foreign 
Office) had made a statesmanlike attempt to bring into re- 
lation the debts due from the Alles to Great Britain and 
the latter’s debt to the USA _ Great Britain’s debt (£920 
millions) was less than half the inter-allied debts (£2000 
millions) due to her, but she offered to forego all her claims 
to allied repayments as well as to reparations in excess of 
the amount for which she was liable to America! The 
proposal came to nothing The United States detected in 
it an oblique condemnation of their “ Shylock” attitude, 
the Allies, for obvious reasons, looked askance at it 

A further attempt to settle with the US A was made by 
Mr. Bonar Law. In December, 1922, he sent Mr Baldwin 
to Washington and it was agreed that the British debt 
should be founded on a 3-per-cent basis (involving an 
annual payment of £33,000,000) for the first ten years, and 
an annual payment of £38,000,000 (34 per cent) for the 
remaining period 1933-84 The congratulations effusively 
offered to Mr Baldwin on the “settlement” were not 
endorsed by his Chief, nor did they survive the cessation of 
all payments from our own debtors Great Britain punc- 
tually paid in gold down to December, 1932 France and 
most of the other debtors made total default in that chaotic 
year. In 1933, however, Great Britain made only a token 
payment—uin silver. The U.S.A. refused to accept token 
payments as a means of avoiding default Accordingly, 
from 1934 onwards, Great Britain made no further pay- 
ments, thus following the example set, many years before, 
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by the Southern States of America, in respect of debts to 
Great Britain 

The negotiations begun in 1928 about the Rhineland 
had a happier issue In June, 1930, the last Allied troops 
evacuated the Rhineland—nearly five years ahead of the 
Schedule. The end of the occupation was thus virtually 
(if accidentally) simultaneous with the end of reparations. 


§ THE RHINELAND REPUBLIC 


Before leaving this portion of the subject mention may 
be made of yet another attempt made by the French to 
obtain for their eastern frontier the security denied to them, 
first in the Treaty of Versailles, and then by America’s 
repudiation of the Tripartite Agreement 

The idea of a “‘ Middle Kingdom ”’ between France and 
Germany was no new thing It formed the basis of the par- 
tition of the great Empire of Charlemagne between his 
three grandsons in the Treaty of Verdun (843) In the 
fifteenth century “ Burgundy’? formed a strong middle 
kingdom under Charles the Bold Castlereagh’s statesman- 
like scheme for a Kingdom of the United Netherlands was 
a partial realization of the idea of a “‘ Barrier Kingdom ”’, 
but the union of Holland and Belgium, effected in 1815, was 
dissolved in 1830 If Palmerston could have foreseen 1914 
and 1939, he might have hesitated to lend a hand to the 
destruction of Castlereagh’s work 

The French scheme in 1923 was less cautious than 
Castlereagh’s and less ambitious than that of Charles the 
Bold. Whether there was any measure of spontaneity in 
the “ Rhineland Republic ” 1s still disputable The “ Re- 
public” was proclaimed at Coblenz on 25th October, at 
Aachen on gist October, and in other Rhineland towns 
about the same time. In the district occupied by Belgium 
the movement collapsed almost at once It was more serious 
in the Bavarian Palatinate, the independence of which was 
recognized, despite the protest of Great Britain, by the 
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French representative. On 24th October the Bavarian 
officials were suspended, and some 19,000 Bavarians were 
deported. A crowd of ruffians, ex-convicts and the like, 
were imported into the Rhineland, to give their mercenary 
support to a movement to which genuine Rhinelanders 
were mostly opposed. The French Government presently 
withdrew its support from a movement which threw dis- 
credit upon the allied occupation; and by the end of 
February, 1924, the whole thing had evaporated 

More serious for the German Republic was a rising in 
Bavaria itself. This movement, if not separatist, was cer- 
tainly defiant of Berlin; if not monarchist, was opposed 
to a parliamentary republic Confused in origins and 
abortive in results, the movement, which was backed by 
General Ludendorff, 1s chiefly memorable for having 
brought to the front a young Austrian painter, who had 
been active in organizing the German Workers’ Party, 
Adolf Hitler Hitler proposed to march on Berlin and 
establish a Hitler-Ludendorff dictatorship, but in the actual 
street fighting in Munich he played no heroic part, was 
captured, and sentenced to five years’ imprisonment in a 
fortress He spent his enforced leisure in writing Mem 
Kampf, and after eight months’ confinement was released. 


§ LOCARNO 


To get back to the main road _ Lord D’Abernon has 
questioned whether the Ruhr occupation, devastating as 
were its immediate effects on German finance and industry, 
was in the long run as great a misfortune as was thought at 
the time in Germany. ‘“ Was not,” he asks, “an acute 
crisis a necessary stage on the path of restoration?’’ Be this 

1In connexion with the ‘‘ Rhineland Republic ’’ movement, it 18 interesting 
to note that in his scheme for the reorganization of Germany, after the overthrow of 
Nazism, Mr Sebastian Haffner (Germany Jekyll & Hyde (1940), pp 307 f£) 
suggests that one unit should consist of an ‘‘ independent and nationally conscious 


Rhineland ” comprising the Saar district, Rhenish Prussia, the Hesses and per- 
haps the Palatinate 
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as it may, there 1s no doubt that the crisis helped Lord 
D’Abernon to prepare the way to Locarno, and at the same 
time manured the soil m which Hitler sowed the seed of 
Nazism. 

** Locarno ”’ was hatched between Lord D’Abernon and 
Stresemann at Berlin. But it was a fortunate accident that 
simultaneously entrusted the British Foreign Office to 
Austen Chamberlain, the German to Gustav Stresemann, 
and the French to Aristide Briand Briand was eleven times, 
between 1909 and 1929, Prime Minister of France; he was 
a member of all the six “‘ Moderate”? Cabinets which 
followed his resignation of the Premiership in 1929, but 
unquestionably it was between 1924 and 1929 that his 
greatest work was done That period coincided exactly 
with Austen Chamberlain’s memorable tenure of our own 
Foreign Office Between the end of the Ruhr occupation 
and the onset of the economic blizzard came the one ‘“‘ gap 
of brightness ” in Europe in the ’twixt-wars period 

The Locarno treaties were primarily intended as a 
substitute for the failure of successive efforts to fill the gaps 
in the Covenant of the League of Nations Of those efforts 
the first was the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance (1923), 
which attempted to combine the principle of a general 
guarantee against aggression with that of a limited obliga- 
tion to give military assistance to the victim. The Treaty 
was opposed by Mr MacDonald on behalf of Great Britain, 
and by the British Dominions, on the ground that it would 
have laid a disproportionate burden on Great Britain, with 
possessions in every Continent, and would have put the 
British navy virtually at the disposition of the Council of 
the League Accordingly, 1t was dropped. 

Another attempt was made 1n the Geneva Protocol adopted 
by the League in October, 1924 The object of this elaborate 
document was to close some “ fissures in the wall erected 
by the Covenant round the peace of the world”, and to 
do this by an absolute prohibition of aggressive war; by 
sharpening the “sanctions” by which aggression was to 
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be discouraged and the aggressor coerced; and, by extend- 
ing the compulsory jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, to effect a general reduction of arma- 
ments.! With the ideals of the Protocol the British Empire 
had shown itself by deeds as well as words to be in complete 
sympathy. Successive admunistrations in Great Britain 
have, as Mr. Chamberlain pointed out at Geneva, “ not 
contented themselves with preaching disarmament; they 
have disarmed to the limits of national safety’? Convinced, 
however, that the Protocol did not provide the best means 
of promoting those objects, Great Britain declined to adhere 
to it ‘* The fresh emphasis laid upon sanctions, the new 
occasions discovered for their employment, the elaboration of 
military procedure, insensibly suggest the idea that the vital 
business of the League 1s not so much to promote friendly 
co-operation and reasoned harmony in the management of 
international affairs, as to preserve peace by organizing 
war, and (it may be) war on the largest scale’? Mr Lloyd 
George liked the Protocol no better than Mr Chamberlain, 
and put his objection in a characteristic phrase “It is a 
booby trap for Britain baited with arbitration ”’ 

The Geneva Protocol shared the fate of the Draft Treaty 

A third attempt was embodied in the sheaf of Treaties 
concluded at Locarno by the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, Belgium and Italy The five Powers undertook 
** collectively and severally ’” to guarantee the inviolability 
of the frontiers, as defined by the Treaty of Versailles, be- 
tween Germany and France, and Germany and Belgium 

Germany undertook not to make war on France or 
Belgium. France and Belgium undertook not to make war 
on Germany. It was left to the Council of the League to 
decide whether a casus federis had arisen, except where 
immediate action was rendered necessary by actual in- 
vasion, or by a flagrant violation of the stipulations regard- 
ing the demilitarized zone. In that case the guarantors 


1 Text in Cmd, 2273 (1924) Mr Austen Chamberlain’s speech at Geneva in 
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undertook to come at once to the help of the victim, but the 
Council of the League was to be 1smmediately seized of the 
question, and the parties to the Pact undertook to act in 
accordance with the decision of the Council, provided that 
all the parties (except the aggressor) concurred therein. 
It was, however, specifically laid down that the Treaty 
imposed no obligation upon any British Dominion or upon 
India without their specific assent Arbitration Conven- 
tions were at the same time concluded between Germany 
and Belgium, and Germany and France, as well as between 
Germany and Poland, and Germany and Czechoslovakia 
France, Poland and Czechoslovakia also entered into under- 
takings to guarantee the observance of the Treaties between 
those Powers and Germany The special obligations of 
Great Britain under the Pact were confined to the Western 
region. The Treaties negotiated at Locarno were signed in 
London on 1st December, 1925, and were communicated to 
the League of Nations in 19261 In the latter year Germany 
entered the League with a permanent place on the Council. 

The immediate reaction of Europe to the Locarno Pact 
went far to justify Mr Chamberlain’s claim that the Pact 
marked the real dividing line between the years of war and 
the years of peace At no time since 1914 did the prospects 
of peace appear so hopeful as during the four years which 
imtervened between the Treaty of Locarno and the death 
of Dr Stresemann (3rd October, 1929) The Nobel Peace 
Prize was conferred upon Sir Austen Chamberlain in 1925, 
and in 1926 was divided, not less appropriately, between 
Dr. Stresemann and M Aristide Briand In the careers of 
all three statesmen, the years that immediately followed the 
Locarno Pact, marked the meridian Stresemann died felix 
opportunitate mortis in 1929, Briand in 1932; after 1929 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, though never more influential in 
Parhament than 1n these last years, was not again in office. 
He died, deeply mourned, in 1937 

M. Briand did not rest content with the Locarno Pact. 


1Cmd 2525 (1925), and see Austen Chamberlain Down the Years (1935), pp 51 f 
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In 1927 he suggested to the United States the conclusion 
of a Franco-American agreement for the renunciation of 
war as an instrument of policy. Mr. Kellogg, the Secretary 
of State for Washington, proposed that the agreement 
should not be confined to France and the U S A., but should 
be multi-lateral, and extend as widely as possible the benefits 
of a covenant intended to eliminate war. Ultimately (on 
27th August, 1928) fifteen States, including Germany, 
signed a Pact condemning “‘ recourse to war for the solution 
of international controversies’, and renouncing it as an 
instrument of national policy in their relations with one 
another. They further agreed that ‘‘ settlement or solution 
of all disputes or conflicts . which may arise among 
them shall never be sought except by pacific means ” 
Within a short time no fewer than fifty-four States, including 
Russia, had signified their adherence to this “ Pact of Paris” 
Yet the Pact, represented not much more than a pious 
aspiration; it laid down no method of procedure, it lacked 
any permanent organization; more than one Power (in- 
cluding Great Britain) adhered to it only with reservations, 
above all, it provided for no “ sanctions’. In all these ways 
it was manifestly inferior to the League, but it did bring in 
two Powers, the U.S A and the Russian Union of Soviet 
Republics, which had not yet entered the League 

All these well-meant efforts had, unfortunately, less than 
no practical effect upon the international situation No more 
had M. Briand’s scheme for a Federal Union of Europe? 

Aristide Briand himself died on 7th March, 1932 He was 
not the less a great statesman because he was a high idealist; 
not less a passionate lover of France because he was a “ good 
European ”’; not less a patriot because he devoted much 
of his thought and energy to the furtherance of world peace. 

Before his death Briand sorrowfully saw the clouds again 
gathering over Europe’ the patch of blue sky had dis- 
appeared; the tempest was soon to burst. 


1 Infra, p 165 


CHAPTER VIII 
The Problem of the Mediterranean 


Fascist Italy 


IVILIZATION was born and cradled in the Medi- 

terranean Nor was it until the fifteenth century that 
the Turkish conquests, and the contemporary (and closely 
related) geographical Renaissance, combined to deprive it 
of its proud pre-eminence Thenceforward, for four cen- 
turies the Mediterranean, hitherto the great highway of 
commerce, became a mere backwater the cities which 
fringed its tideless waters yielded pride of place to those 
which looked across the Atlantic. 


§ THE SUEZ CANAL 


In the nineteenth century, however, the Mediterranean 
recovered much of its prestige. In 1869 a work of momen- 
tous importance to world commerce and world politics was 
completed on 17th November “a proud procession of 
sixty-eight ships, headed by the French Imperial yacht 
L’ Aigle, with the Empress Eugénie on board, passed through 
the eighty-five miles length of the (Suez) Canal from end 
to end ’”’.4. The whole credit of the achievement belonged 
to France, if not to one man, M Ferdinand de Lesseps. 
The idea of connecting the Mediterranean and the Red Sea 
by cutting the Isthmus of Suez had, indeed, been present 
to the minds of Frenchmen since the days of Louis XIV; 

4Sir Ian Malcolm The Suez Canal, ap the National Review, May, 1921, 
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it formed part of the Egyptian schemes of Napoleon I; 
it materialized under Napoleon III. Great Britain looked 
more than coldly on the project and refused to subscribe a 
penny to its fulfilment. Lord Palmerston, Lord Clarendon 
and other statesmen of that day persistently opposed it, 
and used all their influence at Constantinople to induce 
the Sultan to withhold his sanction. 

Among the original opponents of the project was Dis- 
raeli. But when the Canal was actually made, when its 
political, commercial and strategical importance to the 
British Empire became manifest, Disraeli lost no time, after 
coming into power, in acquiring for Great Britain a very 
large—if not a preponderating—share in the capital and 
management of the Canal Company ‘The spendthrift 
Khedive Ismail of Egypt held, 1n 1875, 176,600 (500 fr ) 
shares out of a total of 400,000 By aid of a large loan from 
the Rothschilds, with the cordial support of Queen Vic- 
toria, but in opposition to several of his munisterial col- 
leagues, Disraeli purchased the shares for £4,000,000. The 
shares subsequently became worth more than £50 millions, 
and paid over £14 millions a year interest King Leopold 
of the Belgians described Disraeli’s coup as ‘‘ the greatest 
event in modern politics’? Undeniably it was a political 
event of great importance The Canal has immensely 
facilitated the intercourse, personal, political and com- 
mercial, between Great Britain, her Indian Empire, Malaya 
and the great British Dominions in Oceania_ In the World 
War Germany recognized it as the “‘ nerve centre ” of the 
British Empire, and vainly endeavoured, with the help of 
her Turkish allies, to secure control over it. 

The question remains whether Palmerston, in opposing 
its construction, did not show statesmanlike instinct To 
some extent the opening of the Canal has reversed the his- 
torical process begun at the end of the fifteenth century 
by the discovery of America and of the Cape route to India. 
The Mediterranean has again become a great highway of 
commerce. So long as we can protect 1t from attack the 
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Canal is, and will remain, an unmixed advantage to the 
British Empire. But geography and history alike remind 
us that upon the narrow waters of the inland sea three great 
peninsulas impinge. 


§ FASCIST ITALY 


The central position 1s held by Italy. A year after the 
Suez Canal was opened, “Italy entered Rome”’, thus 
marking the formal consummation of the Italian Rzswrgi- 
mento, the completion of Italian unity. Since 1871 the course 
of Italian history has not been smooth Perhaps (as has 
been said) ‘“‘ Italy was made too fast” Certain it 1s that 
Italy was not ready for the Parliamentary regime which, 
in imitation of England, she adopted Many Italians re- 
gretted the absorption of the small Kingdoms and Duchies; 
more still resented the heavy taxation involved by unifi- 
cation, and deprecated the corruption that was rife both 
in the central and local governments The failure to realize 
Italy’s colonial ambitions further increased depression at 
home Nor was the conduct of foreign affairs adroit In 
order to keep Italy at loggerheads with France, Bismarck 
encouraged the French to establish a Protectorate over 
Tunis (1881) The same astute move drove Italy into the 
Triple Alhance with Germany and Austria (1882) Yet 
Italy’s antagonism to France was less fundamental at that 
time than her rivalry with Austria Although Italians 
outnumbered the French in Tunis as they outnumbered 
the English in Egypt, 1t was only at the expense of Austria 
that Italia Irredenta could be redeemed. 

Consequently Italy entered the World War in 10915, 
against Austria, on the strength of promises made to her 
by the Allies in the Treaty of London (1915), supplemented 
by the Treaty of St -Jean-de-Maurienne (1917) She 
emerged from the war by no means empty-handed but far 
from satisfied. On the contrary, her exasperation with the 
alleged faithlessness of the Western Democracies contributed 
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to the unrest in which the Fascist movement was fostered 
Not less contributory, as already explained, to Mussolini’s 
success, was the menace of Bolshevism 1 

The march on Rome (28th October, 1922) marked 
the critical moment in the development of Fascismo. 
Their movement, the Fascists declared, was not directed 
against the King or the army, the police, or the productive 
bourgeoisie, or the masses who worked in fields and offices, 
but only against the politicians, “‘ a class of weaklings and 
defectives, who for four years have proved themselves 
incapable of governing ” 

King Victor Emmanuel intervened at the critical 
moment Refusing to declare a state of siege, he called 
Mussolini to power, and the latter formed a Cabinet repre- 
senting all parties, except the anti-nationalists In Novem- 
ber Mussolini asked for, and obtained from Parliament, 
dictatorial powers to carry through a number of pressing 
reforms, in December the Sguadre were disbanded 

History alone can pronounce a final verdict on the suc- 
cess of the experiment thus initiated Yet some of its results 
can already be measured. The whole face of the country 
has evidently been transformed; order and discipline have 
been restored, squalor has been replaced by decency, 
cleanliness and a reasonable standard of sanitation prevail 
where previously there was filth and disease, means of 
transport, by road and rail, have been improved out of 
recognition; new buildings of imposing design adorn the 
cities; domestic dwellings attest by their profusion the 
higher standard of comfort attained by the lower and middle 
classes Notwithstanding an immense development in the 
hydro-electric industry the consumption of coal 1s said to 
have increased by 50 per cent, there is no “dole’’, yet 
unemployment, until the advent of the world blizzard, did 
not exist, peace is enforced in industry, and agriculture 
has benefited by adopting scientific methods of cultivation, 
and by the development of the means of transport But 
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have not all these advantages been purchased at the price 
of that which 1s more precious than rubies, the enjoyment 
of liberty, personal and political? The answer to that 
question depends partly on the definition of “ liberty ”’. 
** Liberty,” says Mussolini, echoing Mazzim, “is not a 
right but a duty” Yet ‘‘ Liberty ’’, as understood in Eng- 
land, has unquestionably been suppressed 1n Italy, parlia- 
mentary democracy has been superseded by a dictatorship: 
the press 1s muzzled, Parliament has disappeared, the new 
electoral methods are a mere travesty of representative 
government Despite many elaborate devices, all real power 
is concentrated in the Fascist Grand Council and its Presi- 
dent 

Fascism derives, in fact, from a curious blend of Im- 
perialism, Nationalism, and Syndicalism “ You call us 
Imperialists,"” said Signor Mussolint, some years ago 
** Well and good Imperialism 1s the eternal and immutable 
law of hfe It 1s but the natural need, desire, and will for 
expansion, which every individual and virile people have 
within them Italy has need of expansion, and expand she 
will, despite the selfish embargo placed on her ambitions 
by the older colonizing Powers at the Peate Conference! 
Nationalism 1s the core of the Fascist creed. The nation 1s 
above all its nationals, 1t comprehends all classes, and while 
respecting (in 1ts own interest no less than in others) the 
rights both of capital and labour, of employers and em- 
ployed, 1t requires them to walk in step for the common 
good ” 

On the other hand, the Fascist creed approximates to 
the root idea of Syndicalism, in that it subordinates politics 
to industry The control of industrial policy, so Mussolini 
has contended, cannot be entrusted to a miscellaneous 
crowd of politicians elected to Parliament by people as 
untrained in the technique of industry as themselves. The 
conduct of modern business, the economical employment 
of great masses of manual labourers, the buying of raw 
materials, the marketing of finished goods, the improvement 
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of machinery—all these matters call for highly trained 
experts whose labours must not be liable to frustration by 
well-meaning but inexperienced politicians 

Mussolini’s first task on taking office was to bring the 
constitutional machinery of the State into conformity with 
the Fascist 1dea. To the Crown, ‘‘simbolo della Patria, 
simbolo della perpetuita della Patria ”’, the Duce proclaimed 
his loyalty “I believe,’’ he said, ‘I am interpreting the 
thoughts of the majority of the Chamber, or at all events 
of the nation when I turn in homage to the King, who 
refused to adopt useless and reactionary measures, who 
prevented the outbreak of a civil war, and who allowed the 
mighty tide of Fascism to flow into the dry veins of a Par- 
liamentary State.” 

For the “ dry veins of the Parliamentary State ” the Duce 
had less respect The Executive, headed by himself, was 
no longer to be responsible to a decadent Parliament, all 
the ministers were to be subordinate to him, and by a Royal 
Decree issued in 1928 the King referred to him as “ Head 
of the Government, Prime Munister, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, for War, for the Navy, and for Aviation ”’. 
With Louis XIV Mussolini might well have declared: 
“* L’état c’est moi” The legislative power of Parliament 
was superseded when the Dictator obtained (November, 
1922) authority to legislate by Decrees In 1928 a new 
electoral law was passed to transfer the electoral rights from 
ordinary citizens to vocational syndicates representing the 
*‘ productive forces of the State”? In 1929 the whole 
country voted as a single electoral district on a list of 400 
candidates nominated by the Fascist Grand Council Bit 
by bit the functions of Parliament were gradually restricted 
until on 14th December, 1938, the Chamber of Deputies 
was abolished by Decree; and its place was taken by the 
Chamber of Corporations The Senate 1s permitted to 
survive, but only to do the will of the Duce. 

The new Chamber appropriately crowns the new Cor- 
porative State The Corporative State involves not merely 
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a complete reorganization in the structure of industry, of 
the relations between producers and distributors—capita- 
lists, brain workers, and manual workers—and consumers, 
but also a radical readjustment of the relations between the 
State on the one side and, on the other, industry, agriculture, 
commerce, trade, and all the multifarious activities ancillary 
thereto 

The Corporative State, then, is based ultimately on 
these principles. Immediately, 1t rests upon the Pact of 
Palazzo Vidont concluded on 25th October, 1925, and‘the 
Charter of Labour promulgated on 21st April, 1927 By the 
Pact, organized Labour and the Confederation of Employers 
mutually agreed, or were constrained, to recognize the 
exclusive right of their respective organizations to repre- 
sent them The Charter of Labour defines the relations be- 
tween employers and employed and between both and the 
State. 

Nevertheless, though the State 1s supreme, and though 
work of all grades 1s a social duty owed by the citizen to 
the State, private initiative is retained as the most effective 
instrument for furthering the interests of the community, 
for achieving the well-being of the State 

In regard to the Corporative State, many questions arise 
which it 1s easier—especially for a foreigner—to ask than 
to answer Have the Corporations made for a better and 
higher standard of life among the workers, for better wages 
and more regular employment? Have they really improved 
the relations of capital and labour? Has the substitution of 
vocational for local representation made for the better 
government of the State? And—the most difficult and 
more searching question of all—how far does the Corporate 
State really exist, except on paper? These questions are 
usually answered in the positive or negative according to 
the political sympathies of the respondent 
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§ CHURCH AND STATE 


About the relations between Mussolini and the Vatican 
there 1s less ambiguity. Crispi once remarked that “ the only 
statesman that can hope for immortality will be the man who 
succeeds in concluding an agreement between Italy and the 
Papacy”’. Cavour ardently hoped for it; Victor Emmanuel I 
earnestly strove for it; Mussolini accomplished 1t. 

The problem of Church and State in modern Italy 
dates from the days when the King of Sardinia (Piedmont) 
first stood forth as the champion of Italian unity With 
the unification of Italy the laws of Piedmont became the 
law of the United State. One of the first Acts of the United 
Parliament was to pass the Law of Guarantees (May, 1871), 
which virtually recognized and guaranteed the complete 
independence of the Vatican State, the person of the Pope, 
and the free exercise of his spiritual functions. But the 
Papacy, holding that the Law of Guarantees, as a unl- 
lateral instrument, was inconsistent with its own sovereign 
rights, refused, despite its generous terms, to acknowledge 
its validity. More than this by the decree non expedit the 
Pope prohibited Catholics from accepting the elementary 
rights and performing the elementary duties of citizenship 
They were neither to vote for Members of Parliament nor 
to accept parliamentary seats or political office. This 
inhibition was in fact very loosely observed. 

Catholics began to take a much more active part in 
politics than the non expedit prohibition implied, the ban 
on political activity was gradually relaxed, especially during 
the pontificate of Pius X (1903-14), and in 1913 the zon 
expedit was withdrawn. 

Nevertheless, tithes were abolished in 1887, charities 
were transferred to the State in 1890, but although all 
Church property was taken over by the State, nearly one 
million a year 1s paid out by the State to the Church Fund. 
On two other delicate matters compromise was reached, 
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even before the conclusion of the Lateran Treaty. Though 
the civil code of Italy prescribed civil marriage, there might 
be also a religious ceremony when desired Similarly in 
regard to elementary education The Local Authorities 
were not bound to provide religious instruction, unless it 
was demanded by the parents, but, as a fact, religious 
instruction was generally given, and not infrequently by 
priests 

The World War might well have provoked a crisis in 
the relations between the Italian kingdom and the Papacy. 
It was averted by the exercise of tact on both sides. The 
position of the Papacy, admittedly difficult, was rendered 
more so by Prince von Bulow, who made 1t known in Rome 
that the Central Empires had decided to restore the States 
of the Church to the Pope at the close of the war Conse- 
quently there was a good deal of defeatist agitation carried 
on by the Italian clericals during the war, though the 
Papacy did not lend itself to this agitation 

After the Fascist Revolution Mussolini showed himself 
in a number of minor matters anxious to conciliate the 
clericals, and in 1926 the Duce initiated negotiations for a 
comprehensive and final settlement of the whole problem 
of Church and State It may well be that negotiations were 
facilitated by certain psychological affinities between the 
Duce and Pope Pius XI “ Perhaps,’ wrote the Pope, 
“to solve the question 1t was necessary to have a Pope who 
was an Alpine climber and accustomed to face the most 
arduous ascents, |. and a Pope who was also a librarian 
and accustomed to pursue historical and documentary re- 
searches to their profoundest depths And on the other side, 
as a gift of Providence, a man free from the prejudices of 
the politicians of the Liberal School . .” The prolonged 
dispute between State and Church was inflicting irreparable 
injury alike upon the cause of good government and upon 
that of religion. ‘“‘ Let it be ended, let good men come 
together; let the allegiance of good Italians be no longer 
divided.” 
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The settlement of 1929 gave effect to these aspirations. 
It consisted of three parts. a Political Treaty, a Financial 
Convention, and a Concordat. These instruments were 
severally signed at the Lateran Palace by Cardinal Gas- 
parri, Papal Secretary of State, and by Signor Mussolini, 
on 11th February, 1929. They were formally ratified at 
the Vatican on 7th June, and in the following December 
the King and Queen paid a ceremonial visit to Pope Pius 
XI, who in the same month visited St John Lateran. He 
was the first Pontiff to set foot on Italian territory since the 
day (20th September, 1870) when Italian troops occupied 
Rome. 

The Political Treaty consists of twenty-seven articles 
Italy reaffirmed the principle that “‘ the Catholic, Apostolic, 
Roman religion 1s the sole religion of the State’’, she 
“‘ recognized the sovereignty of the Holy See in the inter- 
national field’’, and “the full ownership, exclusive do- 
minion, and sovereign authority and jurisdiction of the 
Holy See over” a defined territory to be known as the 
Vatican City This independent State included only (in 
the Pope’s own words) “ the minimum territory necessary 
for visible temporal Power ’”’ Statistics on that point are 
eloquent Before the changes effected in 1860 the Papal 
States had consisted of twenty Provinces, covering 16,000 
square miles, with a population of over 3,000,000 people 
The “ Patrimony of St Peter ’’, which alone remained to 
the Papacy after 1860, contained five Provinces with some 
680,000 people By the terms of the Treaty of 1929 the 
Vatican City comprises about 108 acres and 1s inhabited 
by 528 people, but there are in addition thirteen buildings 
situated in different parts of Rome which enjoy extra- 
territorial privileges 

There followed a number of detailed agreements as to 
the diplomatic privileges of the Holy See and the economic 
and social independence of the Vatican City which was to 
be permanently neutralized. 

Then, at last (under Article XXVI), came the turn of 
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the State. The Holy See declared “the Roman question 
definitely and irrevocably settled? and recognized “the 
Kingdom of Italy under the dynasty of the House of Savoy 
with Rome as the capital of the Italian State ” 

Under the Financial Convention the Holy See accepted 
750,000 lire in cash and 1,000,000,000 lire in 5 per cent 
Italian bonds, in liquidation of all claims of the Holy See 
on the Italian kingdom It was, however, the Concordat 
which, in the Pope’s words, “ explained, justified and 
recommended the Treaty’, and was “inseparably bound 
up with it ” 

The Concordat dealt in minute detail with every point 
of difficulty which had arisen between the Ecclesiastical 
and Secular authorities since the formation of the Italian 
kingdom The State assured ‘‘ to the Catholic Church the 
free exercise of spiritual power, and the free and public 
exercise of its worship, as well as jurisdiction in ecclesiastical 
matters’, it undertook, “in consideration of the sacred 
character of the Eternal City, the Episcopal See of the 
Supreme Pontiff, centre of the Catholic world, and goal 
of pilgrimage . to keep Rome free from anything which 
should be inconsistent with such character, . the secrets 
of the confessional were to be respected by the State 
Criminous clerks, to use a phrase familiar in England from 
the days of Henry II, were to be subject to State tribunals, 
but their Ordinaries were to be kept informed of any sen- 
tence passed upon them, and in other ways special treat- 
ment was to be accorded to them” The State recognized 
“the sacrament of marriage as legal for civil purposes 
when administered according to Canon Law” On the 
education question, the State agreed that religious instruc- 
tion, already universal in the elementary schools, should 
be extended to the secondary schools, and be given either 
by priests or the “ religious ”, and supplementarily by lay- 
men holding a certificate from the Ordinary. All seminaries 
and colleges for the training of ecclesiastics were to be solely 
under the jurisdiction of the Holy See. 
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This Concordat, so comprehensive and so clear, repre- 
sents a veritable triumph of good sense and high statesman- 
ship both on the part of the Vatican and on that of Signor 
Mussolini. Its conclusion was supplemented by consider- 
able activity 1n what the Duce happily described as the 
“polemics of adjustment”. Such adjustments are the 
inevitable complement of the solution of an historic prob- 
lem. Whether the solution reached in the Lateran Treaties 
is destined to finality only history can say Meanwhile, all 
good Italians hope that the Duce may prove to have been 
not another Diocletian, but a second Constantine, a states- 
man who, whatever his personal views on religion, has 
justly apprehended the part that religion must play in the 
ordering of any well-regulated State, much more 1n a country 
where the relations between Church and State are unique, 
where the Papacy has always been an Imperium in Imperwo, 
and where, more than elsewhere, 1t 1s essential to distinguish 
between the things that are Cesar’s and the things that are 
God’s 


§ FOREIGN RELATIONS 


What will history say of the foreign policy pursued by 
the Italian dictator? That policy has, on the face of 1t, been 
undemably provocative’ Corfu, Ethiopia, Spain, Albania 
—in each case Mussolini’s conduct incurred opprobrium 
from independent critics But before judgment 1s pro- 
nounced it is fair to bear certain facts in mind. Italy’s 
policy 1s largely determined by geography. ‘‘ All Italy,” 
said Mussolini a few years ago, “‘ 1s on the sea”? Huis words 
echo those used by Mr Balfour at the Washington Con- 
ference in 1922 “Italy is not an island, but for the pur- 
poses of this debate (on naval armaments) she almost counts 
as an isle—and I doubt whether she could feed herself, 
or supply herself, or continue as an effective fighting unit 
if. . her sea commerce were cut off.” Mussolini perhaps 
meant much the same thing when he said “Italy 1s a 
prisoner in the Mediterranean.” Italy 1s in truth virtually 
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an island with a coast-line quite disproportionate to her 
inland area, deficient in metals and minerals, and with a 
teeming population which it 1s increasingly difficult to sus- 
tain on native resources. Italy, at present, suffers another 
disadvantage. If as a nation she has the vigour of youth 
she has also youth’s social self-consciousness she 11s still 
climbing the politico-social ladder, and consequently lacks 
the calm self-assurance of those nations that have long 
since reached the highest rung. This partly explains, and 
may make it less difficult some day to forgive, Italy’s be- 
haviour to two old friends 

Both to England and France, Italy owed a considerable 
debt during the Rzsorgzmento Since she attained the rank 
of a first-class Power her friendship has been at least as 
important to them as was aforetime their friendship to her 
Italy 1s now clearly in a position to threaten England’s 
right-of-way through the Mediterranean, as well as the 
communications between France and her North African 
possessions The Anglo-French entente steadily improving 
ever since 1904, and the conclusion (1911) of the Franco- 
German agreement on the Moroccan position, could not be 
matters of unconcern to Italy. 

Accordingly, un September, 1911, Italy resolved to 
rectify the threatened equilibrium in the Mediterranean, 
declared war on Turkey, and occupied Tripoli Her re- 
versionary rights to that country, in the anticipated event 
of a break-up of the Ottoman Empire, had been tacitly 
recognized both in the Anglo-French agreement of 1904 
and at the Algeciras conference in 1906 Suspicious of the 
scientific interest lately displayed by German archeologists 
in Tripoli, Italy determined to take action. She occupied 
the coast towns without difficulty in the autumn of 1911, 
and Rhodes and the Dodecanese Archipelago in the spring 
of 1912. Then, the luckless Turk, 1n order to meet the 
assault of the newly formed Balkan League, had perforce 
to come to terms with Italy. In order to make Tripoli 
(renamed Libya) a model colony, Italy has lavished large 
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sums on the construction of roads, experimental farms, 
Government buildings and other public works, as well as 
on the planting of settlers, and on the provision, for their 
benefit, of model dwellings, churches, schools, co-operative 
stores and other amenities Yet progress has not been 
rapid; the Turks put all the difficulties they could in the 
way of their Italian conquerors; the Italians were for 
many years almost continuously at war in Cyrenaica with 
the Senussi, and they have had to take elaborate precautions 
for the defence both of the eastern and western frontiers of 
Libya 

The continued occupation of Rhodes and the Dode- 
canese has in some degree compensated Italy for her failure 
to obtain Smyrna.!_ Under Italian rule Rhodes has been 
developed, without any sacrifice or neglect of the memorials 
of antiquity, into one of the most delightful pleasure resorts 
on the Mediterranean littoral Rhodes offers, indeed, a 
contrast to Cyprus, by no means flattering to British ad- 
ministration in an island not less archzologically interest- 
ing or strategically umportant than Rhodes The Italian 
occupation of the Dodecanese has not injured the Turks, 
but it has kept out the Greeks The mention of those 
matters carries us, however, into the storm-swept region of 
the Near East To a consideration of Balkan problems we 
now proceed 


1See supra, p 10 


CHAPTER IX 
Problem of the Near East 


Resurgent Nationalism 


ROM time immemorial Europe has had to face an 
Eastern Question But the age-long problem has 
presented itself at different periods in differing phases Of 
its latest phase the outstanding feature has been the pre- 
sence, on European soul, of an entirely alien growth, the 
Empire of the Ottoman Turks The Turkish conquest of 
the Balkan nations, the gradual shrinkage of their own 
Empire, and the re-emergence of the conquered nations, 
as one after another they broke through the Ottoman crust 
superimposed upon them, have presented to European 
diplomatists a series of problems, ever changing and ever 
baffling The Ottoman conquest was in one aspect peculiar, 
the indigenous peoples, though conquered and submerged, 
were never destroyed As the Turkish flood receded, they 
one by one reappeared by 1878, Greece, Rumania, Ser- 
bia, and Bulgaria were established as virtually independent 
Nation-States As a result, the Ottoman Emprre in Europe, 
which in 1817 had an area of over 218,000 square miles 
and 19,660,000 inhabitants, could count only 1,891,000 
subjects inhabiting an area of 10,882 square miles 
It was fondly hoped that as Turkey espoused the losing 
cause in the World War, the conclusion of Peace would see 
its final expulsion from Europe. That hope was disap- 
pointed. The defection of Russia, and the failure of the 
Allies to agree on a new tenant for Constantinople, left 


them no alternative but to allow the Sultan to remain in 
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possession of a remnant of his European Empire, though 
with strictly circumscribed power over the Narrow Straits. 


§ THE NEW TURKEY 


Then a miracle happened. From the ashes of the old 
Ottoman Empire rose phoenix-like the new Turkish Re- 
public Mustapha Kemal, the Ghazi who had driven the 
Greeks helter-skelter out of Asia Minor, became its first 
President. 

The brilliant soldier proved himself to be a great con- 
structive statesman With almost incredible speed he 
brought into being a new nation, and on the basis of that 
new nation, built an entirely new State His first and most 
dramatic act was to cut the new State adrift from Con- 
stantinople, the ancient Rum, the sometime capital of the 
Byzantine Empire, and to transfer the capital from the 
shores of the Bosphorus to the bleak highlands of Anatolia. 

On the transference of the capital there followed not 
less momentous changes The Sultanate and the Caliphate 
were alike abolished, all the members of the house of 
Osman were banished, and their property confiscated. The 
Moslem clerical schools, the religious Houses, and the Holy 
tombs were closed, religious orders were abolished and the 
wearing of distinctive clerical dress in public was forbidden; 
religious worship was not interdicted, but the Islamic 
religion was disestablished and the State was completely 
secularized. 

Upon the new Nation-State he had created on Asiatic 
soil Kemal imposed a wholly new type of culture Nothing 
was neglected to bring the new Turkey abreast of other 
progressive nations ‘The international calendar, figures, 
and metric system were adopted, and the Latin alphabet 
was substituted for the Arabic On 1st December, 1928, 
all the newspapers came out printed in Latin characters. 
Popular schools were opened for instruction in the Latin 
alphabet. A great impulse was also given to technical 
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education, and a University, with a medical school, a law 
school, and an agricultural institute, was established at 
Angora. 

Nor was Kemal’s reforming zeal confined to education 
and culture in the narrower sense. He revolutionized the 
sartorial habits of both sexes. The men were compelled to 
abandon the fez, originally adopted to facilitate Moslem 
ritual and allow the worshipper to touch the ground with 
his forehead, and to adopt the “ bowler ”’ and the ‘‘ Hom- 
burg hat” in the Western mode The women were-de- 
prived of their veils. Not, however, without compensation. 
Polygamy was abolished; women were admitted to all 
educational facilities, and to the liberal professions, and 
finally to the parliamentary franchise and to Parliament 
itself, on the same terms as men’ All men and women are 
now qualified to vote at twenty-three, and to become can- 
didates for Parliament at thirty-one 

Other domestic reforms included the introduction of a 
Civil Code modelled on that of Switzerland, a Penal Code 
adapted from that of Italy, and a Commercial Code an- 
swering to the entirely independent position of the New 
Turkey The whole country has been made safe for the 
wayfarer—an achievement facilitated by the rapid de- 
velopment of means of communication The State has 
acquired almost all the railway lines constructed and owned 
by foreign companies, and has built additional lines at an 
expenditure of some £T 200,000,000 without recourse to 
borrowing abroad 

In the sphere of finance wonders have been performed 
the budget 1s balanced; salaries and pensions are punc- 
tually paid, taxation, though still heavy, 1s more equitably 
distributed, and a stop has been put to the gross abuses 
connected in old days with the collection of the revenue. 
The interest both on the old Ottoman Debt and on the 
new debt of the Republic 1s punctually paid The internal 
currency has been put on a sound basis; an Exchange Con- 
trol Department has been set on foot to prevent currency 
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speculation; an Agricultutal Credit Corporation and a 
Central Bank as well as Banks for industry and mining, 
and for dealing with mortgages, have also been established. 
The inhibitions of the Treaty of Lausanne having expired, 
a high protective tariff was imposed in 1929, and an impulse 
was thus given to manufacturing industry, which was 
taught to rely on raw materials produced at home. 

Nor has the Ghazi ignored the truth that it 1s “‘ men 
not walls (even tariff walls) that make cities’? The present 
population of a country which could comfortably support 
40,000,000 people is only 16,200,694, giving 35 to the 
square mile as compared with 124 1n Greece, 140 in Yugo- 
slavia, 145 1n Rumania, 150 in Bulgaria, and 360 1n Italy 
There has been a certain amount of immigration of Turks, 
notably from Greece, but the Ghazi realized that no large 
increase 1n population could be effected except by increased 
security of life and property, by industrialization, and above 
all by iumprovements in sanitation and public health, in 
the nutrition of mothers and infants, and so forth. Already 
Angora and its neighbourhood have, by the draining of the 
marshland, been cleared of the scourge of malaria, the 
water-supply has been improved, and a strenuous effort has 
been made to eliminate zymotic disease 

In respect of Government, Turkey almost defies classi- 
fication. In form it 1s a Parliamentary Republic with an 
elective President, a single-chamber Legislature elected 
quadrennially by adult suffrage, and an Executive nominally 
responsible to Parliament (Kamutay) How far the realities 
of administration correspond with the terms of the written 
constitution, 1t 1s not easy to say Two things, however, are 
certain Furst, that Kemal Ataturk from the first exercised 
dictatorial authority, and, secondly, that his dictatorship 
differed in motive and to some extent in practice from the 
dictatorships established in Russia, Italy, and Germany 
Kemal’s motive was “ educative? Hus object was to pre- 
pare his country for the day when the government may 
become in fact, as it 1s in theory, “ constitutional ’’, when 
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the President might act on the advice of Ministers really 
responsible not to him but to Parliament But Kemal 
shrewdly recognized that his country was a long way from 
being ready for that development 

Finally, Kemal gave to the foreign policy of Turkey a 
new orientation During the last days of the Ottoman 
Empire Germany had succeeded to the place at Constan- 
tinople so long occupied by France and Great Britain 
But 1t was to Moscow, not Berlin, that the new Turkish 
Republic looked for sympathy and help In 1919 Great 
Britain was the arch enemy she had supported the enter- 
prise of the Greeks in Anatolia; the English plenipotentiary 
had treated with hauteur Ismet Pasha at Lausanne, to 
English intrigues in general, and to Lawrence “ of Arabia” 
m particular, Turkey attributed the restlessness of the Kurds, 
and most of the other troubles on her Asiatic frontiers 
Then came the dispute with Great Britain about the Mosul 
oulfields, involving the question of the frontier between 
Turkey and Iraq, but when the League of Nations (to 
which both Turkey and Iraq were admitted in 1932) pro- 
visionally awarded the Mosul district to Iraq, Turkey was 
persuaded to enter into direct negotiations on the question 
with Great Britain As a result both parties accepted the 
frontier suggested by the League. Thus was the way pre- 
pared for better relations between two old friends, and 
ultimately for the loosening of the newly-found ties between 
Angora and Moscow, and for the important Agreement 
concluded between Great Britain and Turkey in 1939 

Meanwhile, the Ghazi, becoming increasingly sus- 
picious of the designs of Italy in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
and of Germany 1n the Balkans, entered into closer relations 
with his Balkan neighbours, to none of whom had extension 
of territory hitherto brought domestic tranquillity or external 
security. 
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§ GREECE 


Least of all to Greece. Pumished for over-vaulting 
ambition by defeat at the hands of the Kemalist Turks, 
Greece had first of all to organize a vast interchange of 
populations between Asia Minor and Eastern Thrace on 
the one hand, and on the other between Western Thrace, 
Macedonia and Attica. Some 2,000,000 people had to find 
new homes, but, though their sufferings were cruel, they 
brought great economic advantage to Greece Large areas 
of land were brought into profitable cultivation in Mace- 
donia, which, with 88 per cent of Greek inhabitants, has 
become more racially homogeneous than ever before In 
Athens and other towns a great impulse has been given to 
industry, notably carpet-making Economic prosperity has, 
then, done something to compensate Greece for military 
defeat! 

Politically, Greece has not attained stability Royalism 
has alternated with Republicanism, dictatorship with 
democracy King Constantine was (for a second time) 
expelled from Greece in September, 1922, but his eldest 
son and successor, George II, was in 1924 given “ indefinite 
leave of absence” For nearly twelve years Greece was 
torn by factions military and political, but in 1935 the 
Royalists found themselves strong enough to recall King 
George to the throne The restored Monarchy will, it 1s 
hoped, do something to stabilize and tranquillize a greatly 
perturbed country The recent improvement in the inter- 
national relations in the Near East may contribute to the 
same end The Pact of 1933 should ensure the friendship 
of Greece and Turkey, the Balkan Pact of 1934 1s intended 
to afford to both those countries as well as to Rumania and 
Yugoslavia a guarantee of “the territorial order now 
established in the Balkans ”’, while the Pact of Friendship and 
Non-Aggression concluded between Greece and Italy in 
November, 1939, may perhaps heal a long-standing breach 
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and initiate the friendship suggested by a somewhat ominous 
title } 


§ RUMANIA 


Of all the Balkan States Rumania, as we have seen, 
gained most from the war territorially, while losing almost 
as much in racial homogeneity.2, Her acquisitions were of 
course resented by her neighbours Bulgaria has never 
ceased to lament the loss of the Dobrudja ceded after whe 
Balkan Wars, Russia has already recovered Bessarabia. 
It 1s Hungary which 1s most aggrieved, and the Magyars— 
forming some 25 per cent of the inhabitants of that Pro- 
vince—have never renounced the hope of reunion with the 
main body of their compatriots in the ancient Kingdom. 

In respect of internal government the recent history of 
Rumania, like that of other Balkan States, has been far 
from untroubled Technically, it 1s a “constitutional ” 
monarchy of the normal type, with a bicameral legislature 
and a Cabinet responsible thereto In fact, it has been 
governed, ever since the fall of M Tuitulesco in 1936, if not 
before, by King Carol II In 1926 Carol had formally 
renounced his rights as Crown Prince, and was legally 
excluded from the succession On the death of King Ferdi- 
nand I (1927), Prince Michael, a child of six, Prince Carol’s 
son by his wife, formerly Princess Helen of Greece, was 
declared King, under a Regency. The Regents had no 
easy task 

In 1928, on the fall of Vintila Bratianu’s government, 
Juli Maniu, the leader of the National Peasant Party, 
became Prime Minister, and was largely responsible for the 
success of the coup d’état by which in 1930 King Carol over- 
threw the Regency and was “restored” to a throne he 
had not previously occupied. An electoral law restricting 
the choice of the electors to a single party has virtually 

1 Similar Pacts were concluded by Naz: Germany with Poland (1934), Austria 


(1935), Czechoslovakia (12th March, 1938), and Denmark (1938) 
* Supra, pp 19 f 
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established totalitarian government and thrown power into 
the hands of the King, whose authority, hke that of the 
monarchy in Yugoslavia, 1s in effect dictatorial 

Keenly interested in agriculture, King Carol, who has 
energetically promoted the interests of his peasant subjects 
and their industry, 1s reported to be popular, and his throne 
is perhaps as secure as that of most Balkan Kings But a 
Fascist organization, known as the Iron Guard, has exten- 
sive ramifications, and was certainly responsible for the 
assassination in 1934 of the Prime Minister, John Duca 
The King himself might perhaps have shared his fate had 
he not absented himself from the cathedral at the late Prime 
Minister’s funeral 

Economically Rumania 1s the most important of the 
Balkan States She 1s, indeed, dependent for egress to the 
Mediterranean on the goodwill of the guardians of the 
Straits, and her railway system requires development, but 
she has immense natural resources She 1s rich in minerals 
and her oilfields are among the most extensive in the world 
Her international position 1s, however, beset by difficulties 
Whether she can survive them 1s a question which will be 
answered only when the present (1940) tyranny 1s over- 
past.! 


§ YUGOSLAVIA 


The same observation is true of Yugoslavia The 
absorption of Austria and Czechoslovakia by Nazi Ger- 
many were events of portentous significance for the young 
Triune Kingdom. The coming together of the Italian and 
German dictators and the Italian absorption of Albania 
(1939) still further menaced its security 

Nor has the domestic situation been free from trouble 
during the last twenty years The formation of the Triune 
Kingdom was promptly followed by an attempt to establish 
a centralized administration under the forms of a Parlia- 


1 Needless to say that this chapter was written before the events of the autumn 
of 1940. 
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mentary Democracy. For peoples but recently united, 
lacking 1n cohesion, and even more conspicuously lacking 
in the experience and traditions essential to the successful 
working of that delicate mechanism, the attempt was pre- 
destined to failure The constituent peoples of Yugoslavia 
all profess, doubtless with sincerity, great admiration for 
the western democracies But they will have to serve a long 
apprenticeship before they can safely imitate them In 
1928 M Raditch, the leader of the Croat Peasant Party, 
was shot by a Montenegrin deputy during a parliamentary 
debate The Croat party thereupon withdrew from the 
Skupshtina, and King Alexander suspended the Parlia- 
mentary Constitution and declared a Royal Dictatorship 

Two years later the Parliamentary Constitution was 
formally re-established though in appearance rather than 
reality Racial passions were again revealed by the assas- 
sination of King Alexander at the hands of a Macedonian 
terrorist in 1934 Prince Paul, as Regent, has done his 
utmost to appease internal dissension but has only partially 
succeeded Luinguistically and racially the Croatians and 
the Serbs are closely akin, in all else they are not merely 
widely apart from, but are bitterly opposed to, each other 
To the Croatians, who have so long been accustomed to look 
to Vienna as their social centre, the Serbs are little better 
than barbarians, the hardy Serbs despise the softness of 
the Croatians 

A federal solution of the difficulty has frequently been 
suggested, and by many friends, both of Serbs and Croats, 
is strongly favoured But the conditions which make for 
success in federalism are as rare as those demanded by 
representative democracy. Though it 1s common ground 
that administration in Yugoslavia 1s over-centralized, 1t 1s 
doubtful whether the federal principle could be success- 
fully applied 

Experience, in Switzerland for example, proves that 
differences of creed are not an insuperable obstacle to 


federation But in Yugoslavia 6,500,000 Orthodox Serbs 
(¥ 902) 9 
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are bitterly opposed to 3,500,000 Roman Catholic Croats 
It is probably true that “other important communities, 
such as the 1,000,000 Roman Catholic Slovenes and the 
600,000 Bosnian Moslems would have little difficulty in 
fitting themselves into a system which both Serbs and Croats 
considered to be feasible ’’.1 But that system has not yet 
been discovered. 

Apart from the antagonism of the two most important 
of 1ts component peoples, Yugoslavia has, like Rumania, its 
Magyar and German minorities, it has Italians also within 
its borders, and has not perfectly digested other fragments 
picked up in 1919 _ But the greatest danger to Yugoslavia 
is strategical. Wedged in between two great Powers, with 
Hungary and Bulgaria hanging on her flanks, the position 
of Yugoslavia must needs cause anxiety to her well-wishers 
But her large army is French-trained, it 1s composed of men 
who as fighters have no superiors in Europe, and though 
she can no longer count on Skoda for munitions, she has 
other sources of supply. 


§ ALBANIA 


To Yugoslavia the Italian occupation of Albania (1939) 
was undeniably a serious blow To Italy Albania has long 
been a Naboth’s vineyard That little country, with its 
population of about one mullion hardy mountaineers, has, 
ever since the advent of the Ottoman Turks, held a unique 
place in Balkan affairs, though from the end of the fifteenth 
century to the end of the nineteenth the part it played was 
inconspicuous, Only recently has the existence of the two 
harbours of Durazzo and Valona led to the discovery of 
an “Albanian Question”’. In 1912 the Powers imagined 
that they had solved more than one awkward question by 
the creation of an “‘ autonomous Albania ”’ and by finding 
a ruler for 1t in the person of a German Princeling, Prince 
Wilham of Wied. His rule lasted exactly six months. 


1 The Tsmes, 16th February, 1935 
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During the World War the condition of Albania was 
chaotic A Provisional Government was, however, set up 
under the military protection of Italy, who had occupied 
Valona in 1914 and has never since relaxed her hold on 1t 
After a succession of “ revolutions’’ Albania was (1925) 
proclaimed a Republic, and Ahmed Bey Zogu was elected 
as its first President In 1928 a Constituent Assembly 
transformed the Republic into a Democratic Monarchy, 
and offered the Crown to the President, who accepted it 
and assumed the title of King Zog I 

King Zog initiated a number of far-reaching reforms 
land was expropriated, as in other Balkan countries, for the 
benefit of the peasants, a road-making scheme was drafted, 
but tardily put into execution, Penal and Civil Codes were 
introduced and Elective Councils were set up in each of 
the 189 Communes into which, with a view to the break-up 
of the tribal economy and the improvement of admuinis- 
trative efficiency, the country was redivided For the 
newly established Cadet Corps Italian instructors were 
imported, as well as for the technical colleges in four of the 
more important towns In the latter case, the instructors 
were actually paid by the Italian Government and were 
naturally responsible to their paymasters. 

In this and in many other ways the Italians gradually 
increased their stranglehold upon their ill-defended neigh- 
bour, until on Good Friday (1939), they suddenly swooped 
down upon the country and occupied it with 100,000 
troops King Zog, with his newly wed consort, fled the 
country, and by a lavish distribution of largess, and still 
more lavish promises of similar favours to come, the Italians 
have achieved an easy, if superficial, popularity 

Strategically, the annexation of Albania was immensely 
important for Italy The Straits of Otranto are only some 
forty miles wide. Brindisi and Valona hold the keys of the 
Adriatic, Fiume, Cattaro, Durazzo, Scutari—what does 
their possession, so eagerly desired, so long denied to her, 
avail to Yugoslavia’ The Adriatic became an Italian lake 
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§ BULGARIA 


Bulgaria, once the favoured pawn of Russia, rent in 
twain by Lord Beaconsfield at Berlin in 1878, reunited 
without protest from the Powers in 1885, was, after that 
date, encouraged—not least by England—to strengthen her 
position, in every way, as the most effective barrier to the 
advance of Russia towards Constantinople 

Since 1912 Bulgaria has fallen on evil days The mis- 
fortunes she suffered in the Balkan Wars were accentuated 
in the settlement which followed the Great War. Bulgaria, 
the victim of the miscalculations of her Czar, “ Foxy” 
Ferdinand, neither deserved nor obtained any consideration 
at the hands of the Allies Nevertheless, 1t 1s arguable that, 
on the long view, Venizelos overreached himself in regard 
to Bulgaria, as he did in regard to Turkey 

Access to the AXgean 1s admittedly important, not to 
say vital, to Bulgaria As regards economic access, 1t was 
secured to her even under the Treaty of Neuilly But Bul- 
garia wants not merely economic but territorial access to 
the Agean That claim, so far as 1t was based upon the 
Treaty of Neuilly, was specifically repudiated by Lord 
Curzon at the Lausanne Conference (24th November, 
1922) Yet even if claims based upon that Treaty cannot 
be sustained, generosity might well be the best policy for 
Greece. 

In respect of Government, Bulgaria has exhibited no 
greater consistency than her neighbours. Formally the 
Monarchy 1s parliamentary, but the establishment of the 
Hitler dictatorship 1n Germany was quickly followed by 
suspension of the Bulgarian Sobranje (1934), though in 
March, 1938, a General Election called the legislative body 
once more into being. Constitutionally unstable and 
socially restless, Bulgaria has not proved at all an accommo- 
dating neighbour Between Sofia and Belgrade there 1s 


1 For further details, see Marriott Eastern Question, p 355 
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traditional rivalry, which was accentuated when in 1919 
Bulgaria had to surrender to Yugoslavia the Strumnitza 
line and a strip of territory on her north-west frontier. 
The tenacity with which Rumania clings to the Southern 
Dobrudja, must perpetuate friction on that side, while the 
assignment of Bulgarian Macedonia to Greece inflicted real 
injury upon Bulgaria Italy has not neglected to accentuate 
discord in the Balkans, and on the whole it 1s not surprising 
that all efforts to draw Bulgaria into the Balkaa Entente 
should hitherto have been unavailing In January, 1937, 
she did indeed conclude an agreement with Yugoslavia, and 
in July with the Balkan Entente But she still remains 
outside it 


Of many weak spots 1n the Balkan situation perhaps the 
weakest 1s this unfortunate, if intelligible, attitude of Bul- 
garia towards the Balkan Entente The Pact, mainly 
negotiated by M Titulesco of Rumania, was originally 
concluded in February, 1934, between Turkey, Greece, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia The immediate impulse to the 
Pact came from the alarm caused to the Balkan Powers by 
the conclusion at Rome (June, 1933) of the Four Power 
Pact between Great Britain, France, Germany and Italy 4 
Though this Pact never actually took effect, the alarm of 
the Balkan Powers, if groundless, was intelligible The 
Balkan Pact was definitely anti-revisionist, to the obvious 
detriment of the claims of Bulgaria on the Dobrudja; it 
pledged the parties to guarantee their existing frontiers, 
and not to enter into negotiations with other Balkan States 
except by mutual agreement between the signatories. 
Renewed, under different circumstances, 1n 1940, its sig- 
nificance 1s manifestly enhanced by the dissolution of the 
Little Entente and by the successful aggression of Nazi 
Germany Not less manifest is the importance of securing 
the adhesion of Bulgaria, upon which Germany has con- 
tinuously tightened its stranglehold. 


1Cf supra, p 21 
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Thus the political future of the Balkans 1s as uncertain 
as 1t 1s obscure. But it 1s pertinent to bear in mind that the 
root of the problem has, throughout the ages, been physio- 
graphic! In no region of the world have physical con- 
ditions done more to shape the destinies of individuals or 
of nations. Caprice is, indeed, the obtrusive characteristic 
of Balkan physiography. With small exceptions the penin- 
sula 1s covered by a series of mountain ranges, subject to no 
law, starting from nowhere in particular, ending nowhere 
in particular, now running north and south, now east and 
west, with no obvious purpose or well-defined trend The 
gap in the Dinaric Alps, north-east of Fiume, and still more 
notably the ‘‘ Albanian gap”’ created by the Drina, have 
played a considerable réle in history Stil more important 
is the pass between the western coastal mountain chains 
and the central uplands, which has given access at the 
northern end to the great Hungarian plain, and at the 
southern end into the lower Vardar valley, so connecting 
Belgrade with Salonica. 

If anything could be more confusingly capricious than 
the orographical relief of the peninsula, 1t 1s 1ts river system. 
Why does the Danube, after a prolonged, regular, orthodox 
west to east course, take a sudden tilt due north as far as 
Galatz, thus seemingly of malice prepense, involving Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria in disputes over the Dobrudja? Further 
south the Maritza plays an almost identical trick, with 
political results hardly less embarrassing. The curious 
deflection of this great river system 1s due to the geological 
process known as “river capture’’ Geologically the 
Aigean has exerted a powerful attractive force Politics 
have followed the lead of physics Men, like rivers, have 
been attracted towards the Aigean littoral Macedonia has 
thus become “‘ the key to the history of the whole peninsula ”’ ? 


1On this, see Newbiggin Geographical Aspects of the Balkan Problem, and 
Marriott Eastern Question Chap II 

*Newbiggin op cit p ro, and on the whole subject of “river capture ” 
see Chap V of this fascinating book 
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In such a country it would be vain to look for a strong 
centralized State. There never has been one 1n the Balkans 
in ancient or in modern days Nor can there be. Geography 
points imperatively to a congeries of relatively small States; 
ethnography reinforces geography Nature has, however, 
left some ragged edges, and man has been slow to straighten 
them out’ consequently, the many debatable districts have 
given occasion to frequent internal wars, and have invited 
foreign intervention Unification is plainly prohibited: by 
nature; even federalisin is discouraged by geography and 
ethnography The only hope for internal tranquillity or 
external security would seem, then, to lie in a Balkan 
Confederation, or at the lowest in a permanent League 
M Gueshoff of Bulgaria and M Venizelos almost achieved 
that League in 1912 Their efforts were defeated by quarrels 
between the victorious allies over the spoils provided by 
the defeat of the Turks M Titulesco and Kemal Ataturk 
have gone near to repeating the miracle Bulgaria is now 
the obstacle Will the lesson taught by the unhappy fate of 
small States in Northern Europe avail to teach the Balkan 
nations that only in unity can salvation be found and servi- 
tude averted? The answer 1s not yet (1940) Yet no region 
has contributed more than the Balkans to the tragic element 
in European history Unless the answer to that question 
be a speedy and decisive affirmative, 1t may well be their 
unhappy lot to furnish another illustration of the familiar 
proverb, unity 1s strength. 


CHAPTER X 
Central Europe 


The Hapsburg Empire. The Succession 
States. The Little Entente 


F Tragedy broods over the Balkans, its shadow 1s not 
less heavy over the Middle Danube Basin and Central 
Europe Poland, representing an historic past, wiped off 
the slate; Czechoslovakia, a recent and artificial creation, 
a victim of German aggression, Austria, completely 
eliminated as a political entity, and its constituent provinces 
absorbed into the Third Reich All these events are of the 
very substance and essence of Tragedy 
Take Austria “The Hapsburg Empire,” someone has 
said, *‘ was hke a beautiful old vase whose value no one 
appreciated until it fell and broke into a thousand pieces ”’ + 
Mr Lloyd George derided it as a ‘“ ramshackle Empire ”’. 
Ramshackle 1t was in 1914 Yet the experience of the last 
twenty-five years tends rather to confirm the truth of the 
ancient aphorism “If the Hapsburg Empire did not 
exist 1t would be necessary to invent it”? The Hapsburg 
Empire, if not an invented was still less an organic structure 
Created by adroit diplomacy and a series of fortunate 
marriages, that Empire had for long years barred the ad- 
vance of the Ottoman Turks, and had secured a measure of 
tranquillity—not indeed unbroken—to an important region 
of Central Europe 
* Quoted by Sir Thomas Montgomery-Cunninghame Dusty Measure (1939), 
(p 303) This book throws considerable hight on the Austria of 1912-4, and Cen- 
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Austria, expelled by Bismarck from Germany in 1866, 
entered into a political partnership with Hungary in 1867. 
But the Ausglexch added, in fact, little to the personal union 
which had united the mushroom (1804) Imperial Crown 
of Austria with the ancient Royal Crown of Hungary Had 
the Archduke Franz Ferdinand survived, he might, by 
substituting Trialism for Dualism, have given the Czechs 
a constitutional status side by side with the dominant 
Germans and Magyars, and perhaps have brought the 
southern Slavs as weil into a truly federal Empire. Such 
a development might not only have saved the Hapsburg 
Empire from disintegration, but have set bounds to the 
ambition even of a German dictator The Archduke’s 
untimely assassination may, then, be held responsible, in 
some measure, for two World Wars, and 1m itself to con- 
stitute a “ Tragedy ”’ 

The composite Empire that lit the torch of war in 1914 
had a population of 55,000,000 souls Austria emerged from 
the war, as we have seen,! a small landlocked State with a 
population smaller than that of Greater London The new 
State was, as a recent writer has vividly said, “ simply the 
residue, the dregs and lees of Empire, the part which no- 
body thought worth while absorbing, just the huge city of 
Vienna and the bare bones of the Alps ’’. ? 

Cut off by the creation of Czechoslovakia from the main 
source—perhaps 80 per cent—of its supplies of coal and 
Iron, 1ts munition factories and heavy industries, deprived 
of access to the Adriatic as well as to the fertile plains of 
Hungary, with a great capital to feed and maintain, Austria 
was in a truly pitiable plight The Viennese Socialists who 
were responsible for the declaration of the Austrian Re- 
public were anxious for a union with republican Germany 
That was prohibited by the Treaty of Versailles Mon- 
seigneur Ignez Seipel, leader of the Christian Socialist 
Party, savant, ecclesiastic, and a truly patriotic statesman, 
favoured another solution of the problem Chancellor 


1See supra, p 18 * Montgomery-Cunninghame, op cit, p 302 
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during the critical years 1921-4, and again from 1925 to 
1929, he would have divided Germany into three parts 
Germany north of the Main dominated by Berlin; the 
union of Bavaria, Wurttemberg, Baden and the Rhineland 
under the House of Wittelsbach, and a Catholic State under 
Hapsburg suzerainty, consisting, 1n addition to Austria and 
Hungary, of Transylvama, Slovakia and Croatia! Such 
a solution was, under the circumstances of that day, plainly 
beyond the region of possibility, but, could it have taken 
shape, what disasters 1t might have averted Mgr Seipel’s 
immediate preoccupation was, however, to save a capital 
from starvation, and a State from bankruptcy and chaos 
He did not hesitate to put the alternatives bluntly before 
the Powers ‘“‘ Leave us the political Cinderella of Europe 
and we throw ourselves into the arms of Berlin Let the 
masses continue to starve and they w:ll bring Moscow to 
Central Europe’ Financial collapse was, in fact, averted 
by loans obtained through the League of Nations, and until 
the onset of the world-blizzard Austria was thereby given 
a fair chance of recovery 

Mgr. Seipel resigned the Chancellorship in April, 1920, 
and Dr. Johann Schober, a strong administrator, who had 
incurred the wrath of the Socialists by his severity in sup- 
pressing the riots on the “bloody 15th July” (1927), 
became Chancellor (for the second time) in 1930 =Schober 
was mainly responsible for negotiating (March, 1931) an 
agreement for a Customs Union with Germany This 
“Protocol of Vienna” was “ designed to mark the be- 
ginning of a new order of European economic conditions 
on lines of regional agreements ” without detriment to the 
political undependence of the two parties or to their “ obli- 
gations towards third parties ”’® 

France, Italy and Czechoslovakia strongly protested 
against the proposed Customs Union, which was conse- 


1 Some such plan 1s again (1940) under discussion 


®* Text in Speeches and Documents on International Affarrs (Ed A B Kath), 
pp 2i2f 
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quently dropped. The Hague Court subsequently (5th 
September) decided against its legality, but only by a single 
vote, Great Britain, Germany, the U S.A., Japan, Belgium, 
Holland and China forming a minority which in quality 
greatly outweighed a majority which included Cuba, 
Columbia and San Salvador France was, indeed, primarily 
responsible for the withdrawal of a proposal which might 
indeed have prepared the way for an Anschluss or, on the 
contrary, might have averted the absorption of Austaia 
Not unconnected with France’s successful but short-sighted 
opposition to the Customs Union was her refusal to support 
the Austrian Credit-Anstalt, which in May, 1931, was 
threatened with insolvency. President Hoover’s proposal 
for a moratorium on all inter-State debts came only just in 
time to avert a complete and universal financial breakdown 


§ THE SUCCESSION STATES 


Of the ‘‘ Succession States” among whom the spoils of 
the Hapsburg Empire were distributed, the one which 
aroused, for various reasons, most interest was Czecho- 
slovakia ‘“* ‘ Why are you making this great banana across 
Europe?’ asked Count Tony Appony: of me_ I couldn’t 
tell him It seemed to me to be contrary to the lessons of 
history, geography, economics, morality and common 
sense ’? 1 That is the comment of a lover of the old Austria, 
albeit an acute political observer A more detached 
authority declares that “ of all the States of Central Europe 
Czechoslovakia 1s the most heterogeneous and from the 
military standpoint the most vulnerable”? Of its popu- 
lation of 14,000,000, 63 mullions were Czechs, 3 mullions 
Germans, 2 millions Slovaks, while the balance was made 
up of Hungarians, Ruthenes and Poles Bohemia, the 
nucleus of the new State, had formed part of the Hapsburg 
Empire since the seventeenth century, but had always 


1 Montgomery-Cunninghame, op cit, p 303 
2E H Carr International Relations Since the Peace Treaties (1937) 
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included a strong Separatist party, and, with Moravia and 
Austrian Silesia, was easily detached from Austria in 
October, 1918. Slovakia had belonged to Hungary Teschen 
was a bone of contention with Poland The successful 
movement of 1918 recalled to the Bohemians memories of 
John Huss, and of the unfortunate ‘‘ Winter-King ” 
(Frederick the Elector Palatine) and his British Queen, the 
Princess Elizabeth, much the ablest of the surviving chil- 
dren of King James I of England } 

‘ Czechoslovakia was, in truth, a literary rather than a 
political creation, its sponsors being two distinguished 
Professors, T. G Masaryk and Eduard BeneS With a 
Parliamentary Democracy, modelled on that of England, 
Czechoslovakia engaged from the outset the sympathies of 
the Western Democracies, and particularly of the more 
extreme and less educated parties therein As a thorn in 
the side of Germany, the existence of Czechoslovakia was 
of special interest to France; as a co-partner in the dis- 
memberment of Hungary it was naturally allied with 
Rumania, as a barrier against Germany’s Drang nach 
Osten its integrity was important to Europe as a whole and, 
In particular, to the Balkans Its international relations 
reflected those implications. 


§ THE LITTLE ENTENTE 


Czechoslovakia supplied the nucleus of The Little Entente, 
which for nearly two decades played an important part in 
the affairs of Central Europe The Entente was built up 
by a series of unilateral treaties between Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia (14th August, 1920), Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania (April, 1921), and Yugoslavia and Rumania 
(June, 1921) The Treaties, identical in terms, provided 
mutual guarantees against an attack by Hungary, and an 
undertaking on the part of each ally not to make an alliance 
with a Third Power without preliminary notice to the others. 

1Cf Mise Carola Oman’s admirable biography The Winter Queen 
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The diplomatic structure of which the Little Entente laid 
the foundations was buttressed by several supplementary 
treaties. In February, 1921, France and Poland agreed to 
guarantee each other against unprovoked attack by Ger- 
many In March, 1921, Poland and Rumania concluded 
an agreement for mutual defence against an attack by 
Russia More important was the Treaty (June, 1924) be- 
tween France and Czechoslovakia The two governments 
mutually undertook to resist any attempt “to subvert’ the 
situation created by the Treaties of Peace and to safeguard 
their common interests’? In particular the Treaty with 
France guaranteed Czechoslovakia against any infraction 
of the Treaty of Trianon by Hungary, and both parties 
against any attempt to restore the Hohenzollern dynasty 
in Germany } 

Thus did France in some measure revert to the system 
of alliances by which under the old monarchy she had 
attempted to obtain security against both the Hapsburgs 
and the Hohenzollerns In 1926 France concluded a 
Treaty of peace, goodwill and friendship with Rumania, 
and in 1935 she put the coping stone on her own diplo- 
matic edifice by a Mutual Assistance Agreement with the 
USSR# At the conclusion of this “ encircling ” treaty 
Germany at once took alarm and formally protested in a 
Memorandum to be described later on. 


§ HUNGARY 


Among the vanquished countries Hungary was perhaps 
regarded more sympathetically than any other by the 
victorious Allies. But sympathy did not save that ancient 
Kingdom from cruel mutilation, nor from the disastrous 
effects of domestic commotion* To relieve the financial 
necessities of Hungary, a loan of £12,000,000 was, how- 
ever, raised in 1924, not (as 1n the case of the Austrian loan) 


1 Text ap Keith (ed ) op cit, I, 95 f *Ibid , p 132 
8 Ibid , II, 29-33 * Supra, pp 18, 36 
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on an international guarantee but on the sole security of 
the Hungarian Government. 

The plight of Hungary was, indeed, hardly less pitiable 
than that of Austria, her partner in the Dual Monarchy. 
For long centuries Hungary had stood sentinel over the 
middle Danube basin, and under the Hapsburg Empire 
supplied with Austria one of the corner-stones of the Euro- 
pean edifice As has been well said ‘It 1s a general 
European interest that the fortifications formed by the 
Carpathians should be rendered strong enough to hold their 
own against all attacks without outside assistance, that 
result being, however, attainable only by the institution of 
a uniform national defence system extending to the whole 
territory. This requirement is the key problem of the 
European balance of power’?! How it 1s to be fulfilled 
remains an insistent problem Nor 1s it a simple one Of 
some four millon mhabitants of Transylvama only a little 
Over 50 per cent are Rumans, while the Magyars number 
nearly one million and a half, and have never renounced 
the hope of reunion with their co-nationals im the ancient 
Kingdom. 

Meanwhile, Admiral Horthy, the Regent of Hungary, 
set his hand to the task of recuperation, political, financial, 
social and economic In this task he had the invaluable 
assistance of another Hungarian patriot Count Stephen 
Bethlen who, for ten years (1921-31) remained continuously 
in office as Prime Minister Their hope of obtaining, by 
studious moderation, a revision of the harsh terms of the 
Treaty of Trianon was disappointed The authors of that 
Treaty had admitted that they had framed it with a view 
to possible revision by the League of Nations; but the 
unyielding opposition of the Little Entente defeated (until 
1938) any attempt at revision save in the Burgenland which 
(in 1922) Hungary recovered from Austria 

Apart from territorial revision, Admiral Horthy and 
his Prime Minister had plenty to do in the work of domestic 


1 Tibor Eckhardt, ap Hungarian Revrew, VI, 1, p 16. 
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reconstruction In respect of land-ownership Hungary had 
continued to be almost feudal Some 220,000 small hold- 
ings were, however, created at an expense of £2,000,000 to 
the State; a large programme of educational reform was 
carried through; illiteracy, very general under the Dual 
Monarchy, was virtually eliminated, social reforms were 
mitiated, the budget was balanced by 1925, and in 1926 
the Legislature again became bicameral, though the new 
Upper House, unlike the old Table of Magnates which was 
predominantly hereditary, has been reconstructed on an 
official and nominated basis 

In foreign policy Hungary inclined towards closer asso- 
ciation with Italy and Germany; nor, in view of the per- 
sistent opposition of the Little Entente to revision, was that 
association unnatural. Under Bethlen a friendly agreement 
had been reached with Austria (1923) and with Italy in 
1927, and in March, 1934, an elaborate Protocol was signed 
in Rome by Dollfuss, the Austrian Chancellor, Mussolini, 
and on behalf of Hungary by Gombos Its primary object 
was to improve economic and trade relations between the 
three countries, to help wheat-growing Hungary to over- 
come the difficulties due to the collapse of wheat prices, 
and to encourage by preferential rates the import of Aus- 
trian products into Italy In 1936 the Hungarian Regent 
paid a ceremonial visit to Rome, and in 1937 to Kiel and 
Berlin At Kiel, Hitler had arranged for his guest a review 
to display the might of his “ young ”’ Navy, led by Gnezsenau, 
Admiral Graf Spee, Admiral Scheer and Deutschland, in Berlin 
host and guest witnessed a military procession four miles in 
length Small wonder that before the end of 1938 Hungary 
had joined the Anti-Comintern Pact and had withdrawn 
from the League of Nations, which, in 1923, she had been 
only too proud to join. 
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§ POLAND 


In Poland the European Tragedy reached its climax. 
Of all the problems which for the last two centuries have 
perplexed European diplomatists, that presented by Poland 
has been one of the most persistent and most difficult But 
it cannot be evaded. “ The future of Europe,” said Napo- 
leon, ‘‘ depends on the ultimate destiny of Poland ” France 
has consistently held that view “ La question la plus ex- 
clusivement Européenne est celle qui concerne Pologne ” 
So Talleyrand wrote to Metternich during the Congress 
of Vienna Destroyed as a State towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, Poland, or rather the Poles, survived 
as a Nation In the interests of the European equilibrium, 
particularly since the rise to power of a Prussianized Ger- 
many, France has always looked to its resurrection. 
** Poland,” exclaimed Clemenceau on 16th August, 1914, 
“shall live again, an end will be put to one of the 
greatest crimes in history’? Clemenceau’s prediction was 
fulfilled in 1919 

Yet its fulfilment was fraught with difficulties, ethnical, 
historical, strategical and political Polish nationalism was, 
and 1s, irreconcilable with Prussian nationalism The 
diplomatists at Paris did their best by insisting upon plebi- 
scites in the most disputable areas, and by employing the 
machinery of the League of Nations to square more than 
one circle Of these circles the most irregular were Danzig 
and the “ Polish Corridor ’’, the districts of Upper Silesia, 
Teschen, Eastern Galicia, and the town and district of 
Vilna 

The Danzig problem was only part, albeit a crucial 
part, of the larger problem of Prussia. How was the prob- 
lem to be solved? That Poland must “live again” was 
agreed. ‘ All just men, all oppressed peoples, turned their 
eyes towards Poland, the eldest of all martyrs” So M. 
Hanotaux, statesman and historian, had written in 1914. 
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France, indeed, has always regarded Poland as an outpost 
of European civilization, as an antidote to the more primi- 
tive culture of Prussians and Muscovites, not to add as an 
indispensable link in the chain of France’s ‘‘ Federative 
System” On the broad question there was among the 
Allies at Paris unanimity. But about details? It was easy 
for President Wilson to enunciate general principles, 1t was 
difficult to apply them Bismarck and his successors had 
consistently endeavoured to Prussianize and Protestantize 
Poland by their educational, agrarian, economic reforms, 
and in particular by colonization The attempt to capture 
the schools in the interests of ‘‘ Germanization ”’ was foiled 
by Polish persistence Nor was the colonization policy 
more effective there were more Polish landowners in 1914 
than when Bismarck embarked on his “ plantation ’’ policy 
in 1886 As a Pole remarked, ‘“ C’est un vaudeville his- 
torique’”’ The body of Poland might be tortured and 
lacerated ts soul was indestructible Nevertheless, the 
peacemakers were confronted in 1919 by a dilemma To 
assign East Prussia boldly to Poland, if the simplest plan, 
was to violate the sacred principle of Nationalism and to 
convert the Eastern Duchy into “ a German island floating 
in a Slav Sea” To restore it integrally to Germany was to 
deny the Poles that access to the sea demanded for them by 
Mr Wilson, or to compel the Germans of West Prussia to 
cross Polish territory to get to their Eastern Duchy Hence 
the provocative and clumsy contrivance of the “ Corridor ”’ 
In the event, the future of East Prussia and Upper Silesia 
was, as already mentioned, decided by plebiscite in 1920 
In the same year the district of Teschen was partitioned 
by the Council of Ambassadors between Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, to the satisfaction of neither claimant, though 
both had agreed to abide by the decision of the tribunal to 
which they had severally appealed Czechoslovakia thus 
obtained a valuable coalfield, but at the cost of embittering 
her relations with Poland Poland took her revenge in 1938, 


but her revenge if sweet was tragically brief 
(F902) 10 
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Poland, intoxicated by a triumph secured not by her 
own efforts but by Entente diplomacy, was in combative 
mood after the Peace Conference. Encouraged by the 
French, the Poles attacked the Bolsheviks in 1920, the only 
result, as already recorded, was that the French had to 
help them to save their capital. In the same year the Bol- 
sheviks had to evacuate Vilna, the capital of Lithuania, and 
the Poles, despite strong opposition from Lithuania, were 
allowed to reoccupy and retain a district which for historic 
reasons they greatly coveted 

The Powers also acquiesced in Poland’s retention of 
Eastern Galicia, whose Ruthenian inhabitants would prob- 
ably have preferred to unite with their kinsmen in the 
Soviet Republic of the Ukraine 

Poland’s relations were, then, far from easy, and in view 
of her situation between two Great Powers, and of her 
defenceless frontiers, prudence might have dictated a more 
accommodating attitude Her security was, indeed, almost 
wholly dependent on diplomacy The diplomatic edifice 
erected by French assistance in 1921 has been already 
described? But even more important were the treaties 
concluded by Germany with Poland and Czechoslovakia 
respectively This “ Eastern Locarno” signed on the same 
day (16th October, 1925) as the Western Pact, represented 
its completion and counterpart Germany was thus secured 
on both fronts There remained the question Would the 
security of Germany contribute to the tranquillity of Europe? 
In 1939 that question was answered 


1 Supra, pp 9, 33-4, 131 


CHAPTER XI 
Russia and Eruope 
The Dictatorship of the Proletariat 


ROM the imposing edifice erected by diplomacy and 
surveyed in the preceding chapter, one brick—some 
would say a corner stone—was missing But Soviet Russia, 
though excluded at first, was gradually gaining admission 
to polite European society Exclusion had been due partly 
to the general horror at the crimes committed by the Bol- 
shevists, partly to the subversive activities of the Comintern 
or Third International, whose identity with the Soviet 
Government, though denied by the latter, was unquestion- 
able 
The first task of the Soviet was, as we have seen, to 
make peace with Germany! That was done at Brest-Litovsk 
in March, 1918 The next was to suppress counter-revolu- 
tion By 1921 that had been brilliantly achieved by Trotsky 
Two tasks remained to frame a Constitution, and to estab- 
lish it in a Communist Society The first was relatively easy, 
the second immeasurably difficult 
Lenin was as much an autocrat as Cromwell, the power 
of both rested on the sword The adoration of Russia, 
expressed and doubtless felt, by the extreme parties in the 
Western Democracies can be explained only by confusion 
of thought and the curious tyranny of words Russia, having 
murdered a monarch and proclaimed itself a Republic, 
was evidently entitled to the support of all true “‘ Demo- 
crats ’—as though “‘ Democracy ” and “ Republic ” were 
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interchangeable terms. Not until Hitler and Stalin were 
made friends (1939) did the eyes of sympathizing Socialists 
open to realities. 

Meanwhile, a unique constitution was devised for the 
seven (later eleven) Russian Republics, and in July, 1923, 
the USSR came formally into being. Sovietism, voca- 
tional in essence, 1s the antithesis of Parliamentary De- 
mocracy, based on the representation of localities. Lenin 
was a Communist, the ardent disciple of Karl Marx 
Democracy he denounced as ‘“‘ the humbug of the bour- 
geoisie ’> When confronted in the Constituent Assembly 
of January, 1918, by a large majority of democrats he 
promptly ‘‘removed that bauble” and set himself to 
establish a federal Umion of Soviet Socralist Republus The 
nucleus of the structure 1s supplied by the Russzan Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic (RSFSR), which was consti- 
tuted in 1918 and was subsequently joined by six other 
similarly constituted Republics The completed edifice 
resembles nothing so much as a Chinese puzzle It 1s 
pyramidical in form, the base being supplied by the Village, 
Town, and Factory Soviets, the primary assemblies to 
which alone the people directly elect The apex of the 
pyramid is formed by the All-Union-Congress of Soviets 
This consists of 1500 members and nominally meets bien- 
nially but was never, in fact, summoned between 1925 and 
1933 The session lasts only a week and the Congress re- 
sembles a Party Conference rather than a Parliament. 
It elects, and delegates its legislate powers to a Central 
Executive Committee, and its executive powers to a Council 
of People’s GCommussars, appointed by the Central Execu- 
tive Committee Between the village Soviet and the Union 
Congress there are four intermediate Soviets, each of which 
elects delegates to the Soviet ummediately above it But 
since 85 per cent of the Russian people are peasants, their 
representation in the Union Congress is more than double- 
distilled. 

The political structure is, then, distinguished by three 
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main features: first, all elections (except to the primaries) 
are Indirect; secondly, representation is based not on 
locality, but on vocation—the vocational units, unlike those 
of the Corporative State in Italy, consisting wholly of workers ; 
and, lastly, there 1s no separation of powers: legislative, 
executive, judicial powers are concentrated in one body. 
The guarantee for liberty so strongly emphasized by 
Montesquieu is thus deliberately ignored “ Liberty ”’ , as 
understood in the West 1s, indeed, conspicuous by its 
absence in the Dictatorship of (or over) the Proletariat 

But the political structure supplies merely the fagade 
of Government The motive power of the machine is sup- 
plied by a body of which there 1s no mention in the Con- 
stitution—the Communist Party. This, hike the USSR 
itself, 1s pyramidically organized the primaries consist of 
38,000 village, factory, and regimental cells, at the apex 
stands the General Secretary of the Communist Party. He 
is the ruler of Russia The Communist Party 1s a select one, 
admission to it 1s difficult and eagerly sought, purges are 
drastic and frequent Discipleship 1s at once a high honour, 
and a great material advantage For in this classless society 
the members of the Communist Party constitute a highly 
privileged class The best of everything—food, housing, 
amusements, transport—is reserved for the members of 
that Party Quite logically the basic principle of the 
Bolshevik Dictatorship 1s not political but economic 

Lenin was a fanatic; his gospel was the Das Kapital of 
Karl Marx, he made the Russian revolution in order to 
build up a Marxist Society in Russia, and with Marxist 
Russia as his fulcrum he hoped to reconstruct the whole 
world on a Marxist basis No interest, public or private, 
no institution, no individual, should be allowed to hinder 
the triumph of the New Gospel The closest of ties must, 
if necessary, be severed, friendships must be broken, re- 
ligious creeds and usages abandoned, in order to present 
an acceptable sacrifice on the altar of Karl Marx 

The paradox, perhaps the tragedy, of the situation was 
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that of all the countries in Europe Russia was least suited 
for the trial of the Communist experiment. Marxism 1s an 
urban philosophy conceived by a bookworm immured in 
a library Russia 1s a land of great spaces; 85 per cent of 
her people are peasants, caring nothing for political or 
economic theory, but devoted to the soil they tll. 


§ COMMUNISM IN PRACTICE 


The economic policy of the Bolshevik Government has 
since 1917 passed through three main stages. Lenin’s first 
experiment was pure Communism, or, more accurately, was 
a cross between State Socialism and Syndicalism Lenin 
began by abolishing private property and the use of money; 
nationalized the banks, shipping, large-scale industries; 
and confided the control of the factories to workmen’s 
committees. The result was that the output fell by 86 per 
cent and only 7 per cent of the plant remained in working 
order By 1920 industry was at a standstill, and artisans 
were deserting the towns for the villages in search of the 
food with which the peasants refused to supply them 
Labour armies, hurriedly recruited by conscription applied 
both to males and females—did little to ease the situation 
During 1920 strikes occurred in more than half the State 
factories; the fleet mutinied, millions of people perished 
from famine 

The peasants held the key to the situation, and refused 
to part with it in obedience to the gospel of Marx They 
did not themselves make the Revolution, 1t was made in 
Petrograd and Moscow; but they were the force behind 
it. They had deserted from the war-front, not to support 
the Dictatorship but to seize the land They fought in the 
“Red” armies against Wrangel and Demkin and Kolt- 
chak, not because they loved Lenin or appreciated Marx, 
but because the victory of the white armies, officered by 
aristocrats, would have imperilled the hold of the peasants 
on the land they had seized. Ordered to surrender all their 
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produce, in excess of the bare necessity of life, in order to 
feed the urban workers, the peasants reduced their pro- 
duction to the level of personal subsistence. The expropri- 
ation of landlords was one thing; the confiscation of the 
fruits of peasant labour was another In less than four years 
over 800,000 peasants and 13,000 landowners paid for dis- 
obedience with their lives But mass-murder failed to pro- 
duce food 


% 


§NEP 


Lenin proved his greatness by facing the facts and 
effecting a strategic retreat. In 1921 he initiated his New 
Economic Policy (NEP) The principle of private property 
and private enterprise (especially in small scale industry) 
was virtually conceded, money was reintroduced as the 
medium of exchange; wages were paid in cash, and over- 
time and piecework sanctioned, State enterprises were 
required to keep and furnish accounts, and to compete in 
the open market with private concerns; concessions were 
granted to foreign capitalists, foreign experts and skilled 
artisans were welcomed, the peasants were permitted to 
produce for profit as well as for use 

The new policy was conspicuously successful, but in 
1924 Lenin died His death let loose passions his personality 
had restrained. his policy split his party Trotsky, Zino- 
viev, Kameneff, and other leaders of the Third Inter- 
national insisted, logically enough, that world revolution 
was a necessary preliminary to the success of the Bolshevik 
experiment The world, they believed, could not continue 
to exist “ half capitalist and half communist’. Above all, 
England, the citadel of Capitalist-Imperialism must be 
captured for Communism. Stalin, who succeeded not 
without a struggle, to Lenin’s place, opposed them and won 
The fiasco of the General Strike (1926) in England convinced 
him that there was no immediate hope of world revolution. 
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§ THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


Accordingly he fell back on the idea of Economic 
Nationalism. Russia, with her abundance of natural re- 
sources should, in a minimum of time, beat the champions 
of capitalism at their own game—mass production The 
** Five-Year Plan ’’ was accordingly launched in 1928 Mr 
Henry Ford displaced Karl Marx as the supreme object of 
Russian adoration. Superhuman energy should be put into 
the execution of the plan The world should stand amazed 
at the gigantic scale of Russian industries. blast furnaces, 
hydro-electric power stations, o1l-wells, motor works—what 
not, the tractor should replace the great landlord, the 
peasants released from serfdom to the Lords should become 
the bondsmen of the State, they should be herded into 
barracks, ther land should be “‘collectivized’’, they 
should be compelled to tend the great machines provided 
by a paternal government, and with their aid should not 
only feed the towns but produce an exportable surplus 
sufficient to purchase from abroad the machines and raw 
material essential to the fulfilment of the “ Plan ” 

These hopes were not fulfilled The multiplication of 
holidays resulted 1n a reduction of produce, yet prolific 
harvests were essential to the success of the plan. If the 
peasant would not or could not provide the surplus, the 
State must itself farm the land, the peasants, freed from 
serfdom, must work on it as slaves For nothing must 
interfere with the success of the “plan” As to how far the 
plan did in fact succeed opinions differ It was officially 
stated in April, 1931, that its execution was far ahead of the 
schedule, and work was soon to be begun on a Second Five- 
Year Plan (1933-8). In May, 1937, the Second was stated to 
be almost completed, and a Third was arranged for 1938-43. 

Before this third plan was well on its way, the European 
situation had so far deteriorated that Stalin’s Government 
had to give their attention to foreign affairs 
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§ FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Whatever be the truth about the domestic situation in 
Russia, there can be no question that its international 
relations showed great, if interrupted, improvement That 
improvement was mainly due to the shrewdness and per- 
severance of Stalin and the very considerable diplometic 
skill of Litvinov Stalin, a Georgian by birth (born in 1879 
of peasant stock), lisped revolution from childhood, and 
until 1917 spent his life in alternations of imprisonment 
and daring escapes therefrom Lenin appointed him 
Secretary-General of the Communist Party mm 1921, but 
specifically excluded him from the succession to the dic- 
tatorship Stalin declined to be excluded, and since Lenin’s 
death (1924) has been the absolute ruler of Russia 

Between Stalin and Trotsky there was bitter personal 
rivalry, and to Trotsky as well as to Zinoviev, Kameneff, 
and other leaders of the Third International, Stalin was 
definitely opposed on a question of policy Trotsky and the 
apostles of world revolution were expelled from the Com- 
munist Party i 1927, and those who did not or could not 
escape from the country paid for their opposition to Stalin 
with their lives Stalin made some show of “ democratiz- 
ing ”’ the Government 1n 1935 by an extension of the fran- 
chise (for what that was worth) to all adults, whether 
townsfolk or peasants, on a basis of strict equality, and by 
substituting direct for indirect election Though described 
as a ‘‘ charter of Liberty for the peasants ”’ the precise value 
of these reforms 1s doubtful 

Less disputable was the improvement in the external 
relations of the USSR _ Down to 1921 Soviet Russia had 
obtained recognition only from the little Baltic Republics 
But in that year trade agreements were negotiated with 
Austria, Italy, and Great Britain, though by the last it 
was not ratified. It was, however, the Genoa Conference 
(1922) that marked the most spectacular advance in the 
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international position of Russia. Not only did she there take 
her place among the “ Powers’’, but, by direct negotiation 
with the German representative, concluded the Treaty of 
Rapallo That Treaty gave the Soviet Government de jure 
recognition, and provided for the mutual renunciation of all 
previous indebtedness and all war claims, as well as the 
resumption of consular and diplomatic relations and the 
application to Russia of the most favoured nation principle 
That was a great triumph for the two Jews who negotiated 
the Treaty, Walter Rathenau and M. Litvinov. 

In the same year the Government of the U.S.S.R. was 
also recognized de jure by Poland, Turkey, Persia and 
Afghanistan, and later (1924) by Great Britain, where 
the first socialist administration had just been formed by 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 

Great Britain gave a lead to Italy, as well as to several 
smaller States, Greece, Austria, Hungary, and the three 
Scandinavian kingdoms, as well as to several non-European 
States The diplomatic circle was completed as regards 
Europe when (24th October, 1924) France accorded recog- 
nition to the USSR_ It was another nine years (16th 
November, 1933) before the U.SA at last followed the 
example of Europe 

Meanwhile, the position of Russia was _ further 
strengthened by a defensive Treaty with Turkey (Decem- 
ber, 1925), and a similar Treaty with Germany (24th April, 
1926). Russia also demonstrated her pacific intentions by 
attending the Preparatory Disarmament Commission? in 
1928; and by accepting the invitation of France to adhere 
to the Briand-Kellogg Pact for the Renunciation of war ? 
(1928) 

The conclusion of the agreement between Mr Mac- 
Donald and the Soviet Government had in no way 
diminished the subterranean activities of the Russians 1n 
England, with the result, already recorded, of the rupture 
both of trade and diplomatic relations in 1927. The efforts 


1 Infra, p. 170 f * Supra, p 96 
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to secure general disarmament collapsed in 1934 In that 
year Russia was admitted to the League of Nations from 
which Germany had twelve months earlier withdrawn 
At Geneva M Litvinov, representing Russia, gave a re- 
markable display of histrionics. The réle that he played 
was, says General Temperley, “that of a knock-about 
comedian, whose business 1t was to show up the hollowness 
of the League and the hypocrisy of the capitalist Powers 
towards disarmament’ He certainly succeeded 1n startling 
his fellow delegates by proposing “immediate, complete 
and general disarmament, . the disbandment of all 
land, sea and air forces, the destruction of all weapons and 
military supplies, the scrapping of all warships and muli- 
tary aeroplanes, the destruction of all fortresses, naval and 
air bases, military plants and factories”, &c &c1! The 
proposal was probably intended merely as a reductio ad 
absurdum Be that as 1t may, the Soviet Government would, 
as has been shrewdly observed, have lost little, and gained 
much, from its adoption, since Russia relies so largely on 
underground methods and subversive propaganda 
Russia’s position was improving France had con- 
cluded a non-aggression treaty with her in 1932, and after 
the breakdown of the Disarmament Conference was in- 
creasingly anxious to extend the Locarno principle to 
Eastern Europe Great Britain was reluctant to increase 
her commitments, but so far relented towards the faithless 
Muscovite as to conclude another Trade Agreement with 
Moscow 1n 1934, and also to look with more friendly eye 
upon the project of an Eastern Locarno France spared no 
effort to bring that project to fruition Draft proposals 
were communicated to Germany in the summer of 1934 
Under a “ Treaty of Regional Assistance ’’ between Ger- 
many, Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania, those States were mutually to guar- 
antee each other against aggression, while France and 
Russia were to undertake as regards those States the same 


1 The Whispering Gallery of Europe, pp 77, 81 
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obligations as devolved upon the signatories of the Locarno 
Pact in respect of the Rhineland Germany, while re- 
affirming her desire for peace and general disarmament, 
was, however, critical of the proposed terms, and refused 
to participate so long as the other Powers contested her 
rights to equality in armament. She also expressed her 
preference for bilateral treaties, as more adaptable to con- 
crete circumstances, and less likely to lead to complications 1 

A bilateral agreement was in fact concluded between 
France and Russia on 2nd May, 1935, which was clearly 
intended to protect either State against attack by Germany 
To this Pact the latter objected on the ground that it in- 
validated the Locarno Pact, nor was she reassured by the 
emphatic declaration of France (supported by Britain) 
that her apprehensions were groundless. Groundless they 
unquestionably were, provided Germany, under the Nazi 
regime, was prepared to respect the limitation smposed 
upon her activities by existing treaties and agreements. 
That she was 1n no sense willing to do so events have already 
demonstrated To that demonstration the immediate sequel 
was destined to add dramatic emphasis 


1The German memorandum, a spectous and closely reasoned document, can 
be read, ap Keith, op cit , II, 20-8 


CHAPTER XII 
The Hitler Dictatorship 


Nazi Germany 


ICTATORSHIP does not necessarily connote tragedy 
The dictators appointed under the Republican Con- 
stitution of Ancient Rome often rendered valuable service 
to the Republic Some of the “ tyrants ’ i Ancient Greece 
were bad others were good Corinth reached the zenith 
of its prosperity under the Cypselid tyranny (655-581 Bo ); 
to the popularity and success of the Pisistratidae at Athens 
(560-510) Thucydides himself bore witness The Greek 
Tyrants, however, like the earlier dictators in Rome, lke the 
Tudors and Oliver Cromwell in England, were called upon 
to meet anemergency A dictatorship prolonged beyond the 
period of emergency 1s apt to degenerate into tyranny. 
Contemporary dictatorships, except that of Kemal Ataturk, 
have, to say the least, not yet proved their utility.! 


§ DETERIORATION 


Between 1924 and 1929 Europe, as already indicated, 
seemed to be on the way towards recovery and appease- 
ment Then came a sudden check The benevolent trium- 
virate was broken Gustav Stresemann died 1n October, 
1929, Sir Austen Chamberlain retired from official life in 
1931; Aristide Briand died 1n 1932. Before Briand’s death 
the world had been devastated by the economic blizzard. 

1For Dictatorships, Ancient and Modern, see Marriott Dictatorship and 
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The deterioration in the political was no less marked than 
in the economic sphere The effort to curtail the wasteful 
expenditure on armaments and to diminish the chances of 
war ended with the failure of the Disarmament Conference 
in 1934 The World Economic Conference summoned to 
London in the same year was a complete fiasco With the 
dismissal of Dr Heinrich Briining from the German Chan- 
cellorship in 1932 went the last hope of the Weimar Repub- 
lican Constitution. With Herr Hitler’s advent to power in 
1933 a new and dangerous experiment was inaugurated in 
Germany. Japan and Germany withdrew from the League 
of Nations in 1934 Signor Mussolini flouted the League 
by his attack on Abyssinia in 1935 Germany openly de- 
nounced the Treaty of Versailles and reintroduced con- 
scription in the same year. Deterioration had plainly set 
in the descent towards Avernus was becoming headlong 


§ THE HITLER REGIME 


For a contemporary historian to deal objectively and 
impartially with Hitler’s regime in Germany 1s plainly 
impossible Yet some points can be stated with little danger 
of contradiction There can be no question that the central 
fact of European history during the last seven years (1933- 
40) has been the phenomenal revival of German power. 
Nor can it be denied that this revival has been primarily 
due to a man who, with all his frequent aberrations and 
colossal crimes, has exhibited some of the marks of genuus. 

Between 1923 and 1930 Germany had shared the general 
progress towards appeasement Dr Luther and Dr. Schacht 
had stabilized the currency in 1923; the Dawes Committee 
had produced a workable scheme for reparations (1924), 
Stresemann had re-established Germany’s position in Europe; 
Locarno had been followed by Germany’s admission to the 
League of Nations with a permanent seat on its Council 
in 1926, by her adhesion to the Briand-Kellogg Pact for the 
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renunciation of war in 1928, and by the ending of the Allied 
occupation of the Rhineland in 1930. 

Then came disaster. The economic blizzard involved 
Germany in chaos; chaos gave Hitler his chance; he was 
prompt to seize it. 

Born at Braunau in Upper Austria on 2oth April, 1889, 
Adolf Hitler was the son of a Customs official who wanted 
to make his son a civil servant, lke himself But Adolf 
wished to be an artist, and on the death of his parents went 
to Vienna in pursuit of his ambition. In the narrower sense 
he failed to achieve it, yet, in his own line, that of spell- 
binder, a great artist he is For some years he lived in 
penury and privation earning a precarious livelihood as a 
bricklayer’s labourer. In 1912 he left Vienna for Munich. 
In Vienna he had come to detest almost equally Hapsburgs 
and Czechs, plutocrats and Marxists, Jews, pleasure- 
seekers, parliamentarians 

The outbreak of war gave him a chance to play the 
patriotic German, but he emerged from it with no more 
than the rank of Lance-Corporal He quickly deluded 
himself into the belief that the German army was unbroken 
in the field, and that the humiliating Armistice and Peace 
Treaty were the work of a “ gang of despicable criminals *”*— 
mostly Jews—who, 1n their own selfish interests, had ‘“‘ laid 
hands on the Fatherland” With that conviction he has 
inspired a great part of the German people—in particular 
the youth of both sexes who do not know the facts 

Post-War Munich to which Hitler returned was the 
centre of two parties, the counter-revolutionaries and the 
Communists With neither was Hitler in sympathy. Work- 
ing as a house-decorator he joined the German Workers 
Party, then numbering only seven members, rechristened 
it the Nationalsoztaltstische Deutsche Arbetterparte: (Nazis), dis- 
covered in himself rarely combined gifts of mob oratory, 
propaganda, and organization, and set to work to apply 
them in the interests of his new party 

Profoundly convinced that nothing in this world can be 
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accomplished without force, he raised and disciplined a 
body of Storm-Troops (Sturm Abteilung = S A. = Brown- 
Shirts)—originally intended to act as “ chuckers-out ”’ or 
stewards at public meetings (1921). To the command of 
this force, presently supplemented by the SS _ (Schutz 
Stapfel = Brown-Shirts), a sort of bodyguard, Flight-Captain 
Hermann Goring was appointed In September, 1923, 1n 
a Congress at Nuremberg the Nazis jomed hands with two 
similar organizations to form “The German Fighting 
League” under Hitler’s leadership The manifesto of the 
united party stated ‘Revolution and Versailles are 
inseparably connected as cause and effect. We wish to free 
our Fatherland from slavery and disgrace But liberty can 
be achieved only by the people themselves, working in a 
national union, The new German State founded in Weimar 
cannot be the standard-bearer in the fight for German 
liberty.” 

Germany’s fortunes had then reached the nadir point 
The French were in the Ruhr, the Mark was practically 
worthless, prices were prohibitive, the middle classes 
were ruined, the poor on the verge of starvation Suffering 
and humiliation provided the soil in which the seeds of 
Nazism were sown. 

Conditions 1n Munich led to some curious associations, 
but none more curious than that of the famous Quarter- 
master-General of the German army and the 1ill-paid 
soldier-police-spy Adolf Hitler On goth November, 1923, 
Ludendorff and Hitler marched side by side at the head of 
a great procession organized in Munich to discredit the 
Berlin Government They believed that the Conservative 
leaders in Bavaria, Von Kahr, the Premier, and General 
von Lossow, Commander of the Bavarian army, were in 
sympathy with them But the Conservatives had changed 
ther minds_ The police fired on the demonstrators, and 
Hitler found himself a prisoner in a fortress where he planned 
and began to write Men Kampf The first volume was 
published in December, 1925. It was finished in 1926. 
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Men Kampf was a revelation and a gospel. It combines 
with an autobiography the exposition of a philosophy of 
politics, some miscellaneous history of doubtful authenticity, 
and a popular manifesto 

Like Hegel, Hitler teaches the supremacy of the State: to 
establish and maintain the greatness of the State the citizen 
must be prepared to sacrifice all—his goods, his pleasures, 
his religion, his freedom, his life But the State for which 
this sacrifice 1s demanded must be worthy of it. 1t must 
be pure in blood. Racial purity 1s the cardinal doctrine of 
Mem Kampf The Nordic race 1s the finest in the world: 
with pure Nordic blood there must in Germany be no 
inter-mixture. Jews must be eliminated Slavs can be 
permitted to survive only as hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for their German masters For this Nordic people 
there must be ample room for expansion Germans must 
reproduce their species, nor must the population of the 
new Germany be cabined and confined in cities it must 
live mainly on and by the land As the Germans multiply, 
the Slavs of Poland and Russia must be cleared out to make 
room for them Thus the idea of Lebensraum was central in 
Hitler’s conception of the German State As an instrument | 
for the execution of his purpose Hitler looked to an irre- 
sistible army The whole programme to which he has, 1n 
exact sequence, adhered, 1s foreshadowed 1n Mem Kampf 

The first essential to the execution of the programme 
was, of course, that its author should obtain power All 
depended upon the successful organization of the Nazi 
Party, which rapidly increased in numbers From the seven 
of 1919, membership had increased by the end of 1925 to 
27,117, by 1929 to 176,426. By that time, the Nazis were 
seeking election to the Reichstag At the election of May, 
1924, they polled 1,900,000 votes and won 32 seats, but 
the economic recovery that ensued retarded their progress: 
in May, 1928, they won only 12 seats With the slump, pro- 
gress was resumed, in September, 1930, they polled nearly 


64 million votes and returned 107 members. In the spring 
(¥ 902) 11 
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of 1932 Hitler had the effrontery to challenge the re-election 
of the veteran Hindenburg to the Presidency of the Reich, 
and with such success that only at the second ballot did 
Hindenburg receive just enough votes to secure the absolute 
majority required for his re-election In the July (1932) 
election for the Reichstag, the Nazis, with nearly 14 million 
votes, returned 230 members, and thus became the largest 
party in the Reichstag The President, thereupon, offered 
Hitler office. But ‘‘ Aut Cesar, aut mil” nothing less 
than the highest would satisfy Hitler. Von Papen was 
appointed Chancellor by the senile President, but after 
sitting for three days the Reichstag was again dissolved, 
and Von Papen was replaced by General Kurt von 
Schleicher, who in January, 1933, was in turn replaced by 
Hitler. 

Hitler’s position was, however, far from assured He 
had yet to convince the large industrialists and other Con- 
servative elements in the country that he was their only 
sure defence against the menace of Communism To ensure 
the success of the Nazis in the forthcoming election some- 
thing spectacular had to be staged The destruction of the 
Reichstag buildings by fire (27th February) provided the 
spectacle The crime was at once fixed upon the Com- 
munists. No fewer than 4000 Communists! and other 
opponents of the Nazi Party were summarily arrested, 
Communist and Socialist papers were suppressed, and amid 
much excitement and under the vigilant eyes of the Storm- 
Troopers, a new Reichstag was (5th March) elected. The 
result was a great disappointment to Hitler Despite all 
his stage management, including a real conflagration, he 
could return only 288 members’ But the Reichstag had 
already ceased to count It committed felo de se by virtually 
superseding the Weimar Constitution and vesting supreme 
power in the Chancellor and his Cabinet. An Enabling Act 


1Mr Wickham Steed has pointed out that the warrants for their arrest were 
ready on the morning of 27th February, and needed only to have the date filled 
in, and that to many of the warrants photographs of the accused were attached 
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empowered the Executive to legislate by decree, the Pro- 
vincial Diets were abolished, their sovereign rights were 
transferred to the Reich, and the Lande—the old States— 
were put under Governors appointed by, and responsible 
only to, the Government and the Reich, 1n a word, to Herr 
Hitler. 

Thus did Hitler complete the work of Bismarck, at 
long last Germany was completely unified under the heel 
of Prussia More than that parties were abolished, Ger- 
many became a Totalitarian State A plebiscite taken in 
November, 1933, approved the Fuhrer’s foreign policy by 
a vote of over 96 per cent, and by nearly 40 million votes 
elected the Government candidates (there were no others) 
to the new Reichstag It may be added that after a tral 
lasting fifty-seven days the Judges of the High Court at 
Leipzig found that the Reichstag fire was the work of the 
Bolshevists, but Torgler, the German Communist leader, 
was acquitted, as were Dimuitroff and his Bulgarian fellow 
Communists Van der Lubbe, the half-witted Dutch youth, 
who confessed to starting the fire, was sent to the guillotine 
The general result of the trial has been neatly summarized 
thus ‘“ The verdict at the trial was that the case against 
the named communists was not proved The verdict at 
the Bar of History 1s that the complicity of the Nazis was 
not proved The Court found that the named communists 
had acted suspiciously At the Bar of History there are 
suspicions against the Nazis ”’ 4 

At nine o’clock on the morning of 2nd August, 1934, 
President von Hindenburg passed away Barely an hour 
later the Government promulgated a Bill uniting the offices 
of Reich President and Reich Chancellor in the person of 
Adolf Hitler, as from the moment of Hindenburg’s death 
Le Row était mort Vive le Rot The last President of the 
German Reich was dead, at the moment of his passing 
the Fuhrer came into his own, and by an Army Order 
issued by the Defence Munister, General von Blomberg, the 

1 Broad & Russell The Way of the Dictators, p 57 
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members of the armed forces were ordered to take the oath 
of loyalty to “‘ the Leader of the German Reich and People”’. 
By a plebiscite, taken on 19th August, over 4,000,000 
electors had the courage to register a negative vote, nearly 
1,000,000 spoiled their ballot papers, but some go per cent 
supported the usurpation of the Fuhrer. 


§ HITLER’S DICTATORSHIP 


Armed with a power never dreamt of by Frederick the 
Great, or exercised by Bismarck, Adolf Hitler has pursued 
the policy prefigured in Mein Kampf. 

Between 3oth June and and July, 1934, he had struck 
terror into the hearts of all possible rivals or opponents by 
his “ purge”? The history of the abortive “ conspiracy ” 
thus frustrated is still obscure The number of victims was 
officially stated to be 77. Independent witnesses multiplied 
that figure by at least 10 or 12 Be the exact figures what 
they may, there 1s no doubt that among the victims were 
men who had helped Hitler to power as well as some who 
would have gladly displaced him Hiaitler’s apology for the 
deed was that the State was in grave perl “ At that 
moment I was responsible for the fate of the German nation, 
and I myself was the Supreme Court of the German people 
in those twenty-four hours.” Among his victims were 
Captain Ernst Rohm, Nazi Chief of Staff, his comrade 
since Munich days and, if steeped in vice, a faithful sup- 
porter, Gustav von Kahr, a famous figure in the Munich 
Putsch, General von Schleicher and his wife, and two 
more—Heines and Ernst—who were strongly suspected of 
complicity in the Reichstag fire and might some day have 
told what they knew. 

The “ purge” of 30th June, 1934, whatever its motive, 
cleared Hitler’s path. No difference of opinion 1s per- 
mussible in the Totalitarian State The printing press in 
all its varied activities, broadcasting, the cinema and the 
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theatre—all have been put under the strictest control. 
Freedom of speech 1s restricted by espionage and the activi- 
ties of the Gestapo, or secret police, the right of public 
meeting is abrogated; but as Aristotle perceived long ago, 
it 1s to education that the State must look for the produc- 
tion of a type of citizen qualified to sustain and preserve 
a particular form of Government Hitler and his Minister 
of Information and Public Enlightenment, Dr Joseph 
Goebbels, are alive to this truth The educational system in 
all grades, from the Nursery Schools to the Universities, is 
rigidly disciplined with one supreme purpose in view—to 
produce loyal Nazis, sound in body, and with minds as 
enlightened as is consistent with abject obedience There 
is much in the German system of education that must needs 
excite admiration, if not envy, in democratic States the 
technical and vocational training, the universal service in 
labour camps and in the armed forces, and much else 
But it has yet to be proved that the means employed will 
achieve the desired end—the perpetuation of a special 
State-pattern Rugid discipline does not necessarily make 
for good citizenship technical efficiency is a poor substi- 
tute for the political sense 

Closely connected with the Fuhrer’s educational policy 
was his handling of the ecclesiastical problem. Of all the 
domestic problems that confront a statesman the problem 
of Church and State is one of the oldest and 1s still one of 
the most obstinate We have seen the effort of the Pope 
and the Duce to solve 1t in Italy. In England we have solved 
it—or at least have thrust it into the background, by exer- 
cising the qualities which we fondly believe are charac- 
teristic of Englishmen—love of compromise, toleration, and 
good humour. The problem has baffled the Germans ever 
since the days of the Hohenstaufen Emperors. Henry IV 
had to go to Canossa. Bismarck, harassed 1n the early days 
of his ministry by the same problem, announced 1n a famous 
phrase that ‘“‘ we will not go to Canossa either in the flesh 
or in the spirit’. But the controversy—the Kultur Kampf— 
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rent Germany in twain for a whole decade, and in the end 
Bismarck went to Canossa, though by a slow and devious 
route, and he called it not Canossa but a compromuse. 

Only by compromise can the strife ever be stiulled, and 
compromise 1s a word expunged from the vocabulary of 
Mein Kampf In view of the horrible persecution of the Jews, 
with the cruelties inflicted upon many Priests and Pastors 
standing to his eternal discredit, it 1s difficult to deny that 
Hitler’s policy 1s anti-religious, yet, in a broad sense, it 1s 
less anti-religious than anti-clerical As the heavy wine 
of success has intoxicated him, Hitler has provided for his 
deluded followers a new religion, substituting the worship 
of Hitler for the worship of God Only the priests of Baal 
are encouraged in the Totalitarian State ‘‘ To serve Hitler 
is to serve Germany, to serve Germany 1s to serve God ” 
Such 1s the Nazi claim and it 1s consistent with the whole 
theory of the State absolute Nevertheless, none can deny 
respect to those who hke Pastor Niemoller suffer for con- 
science’ sake, none would withhold the martyr’s crown from 
those who refuse to bow the knee to Baal or deny the Cross 
of Christ. 

The persecution of the Jews, though even more terrible 
than that of the Christian ministers of religion, 1s in a dif- 
ferent category of crimes The Jews formed a small 
minority—numbering not much more than half a million 
—in Germany To Hitler they were anathema as inter- 
national financiers and traitors to the Fatherland, as the 
men who in 1918 had “ stabbed Germany 1n the back ’”’. 
Theur membership of the German community was also 
inconsistent with the theory—however absurd—of racial 
purity To the Nazi Socialist the Jews were equally ob- 
jectionable as capitalists and Bolshevists That the Jews 
had made contributions of incomparable value to scholar- 
ship, science, and music was nothing to the Jew-baiters, 
that they formed a large proportion of the legal and medical 
professions, and were of special eminence in those pro- 
fessions, that they were almost irreplaceable as skilled 
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technicians—what did it all matter as compared with their 
crime in defiling Nordic blood? 

No language can, indeed, be too strong to condemn the 
systematic persecution to which the Jews have been sub- 
jected in Germany, ever since Hitler’s advent to power 
Nevertheless, it would falsify the perspective to deny that 
he has led the German people out of the yalley of humi- 
liation, has given them new hope, and in particular ‘has 
inspired the younger generation with a spirit of stern 
self-sacrifice and sincere, if misguided, devotion to the 
Fatherland 

About the value and extent of the social reforms effected 
by the Hitler regime there 1s much controversy The sub- 
stitution of “ guns for butter *? and wholesale rearmament, 
the internment of perhaps 2,000,000 Germans in concen- 
tration camps, forced labour; a vast programme of public 
works, the construction of strategic motor roads and the 
like—such expedients greatly simplify the problem of 
unemployment Under these circumstances the reduction 
in the number of unemployed from six million 1n 1933 to less 
than half a million in 1938 1s hardly a matter for astonish- 
ment or admiring envy If all trade unions were dissolved 
and their funds confiscated, was not German labour put 
under the protection of Dr Ley? Has not the newly formed 
**German Labour Front’’ changed the whole attitude of 
the German worker towards his work, and, by applying to 
industry the principle or motto of Kraft durch Freude 
(“ Strength through Joy’), has not Dr Ley improved the 
productive output while relieving the strain and dimuinish- 
ing the tedium of manual labour? 

The apologists for Hitler claim that a large rehousing 
programme has been carried through, much of the work 
done in England by voluntary Building and Benefit Socie- 
ties being undertaken in Germany by the State, that a 
Village Improvement Scheme” has greatly improved 
the surroundings and increased the amenities of rural 
cottages, and that a State planning scheme has saved 
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Germany from ugly speculative building, ribbon develop- 
ment, and sprawling suburbs. Such is the claim; how far 
it is justified cannot, under present circumstances, be 
decided. 

In accordance with the gospel of Alen Kampf, primary 
attention has been paid to the population problem The 
mentally and physically unfit are sterilized A general 
system of tax adjustments has been made to stimulate the 
birthrate; school fees have been reduced in proportion to 
the size of the family; marriage loans are granted without 
interest, on a scale which cancels 25 per cent of the loan on 
the birth of each child If thousands of men and women 
are suffering in Concentration Camps, are not millions of 
youths and maidens passing through the Labour Camps, 
their bodies invigorated and their tempers disciplined? 
Social insurance has been developed on the lines initiated 
by Bismarck, and it 1s claimed that ample provision has 
been made for old age, sickness and unemployment, as 
well as for a variety of welfare schemes 


Such, it 1s claimed, 1s the fruit of autocracy, nor are 
foreigners, 1t 1s argued, any more entitled to criticize the 
form of government in Germany than are Germans to ex- 
press a preference for Tory against Socialist rule in England 
So long as the form of government exercises no influence 
upon the conduct of foreign affairs—upon the attitude of 
a country towards its neighbours—the argument may be 
valid. Cromwell, indeed, would not have approved it; 
nor would George Canning nor Lord Palmerston But 
modern doctrine teaches that the will, clearly and freely 
expressed, of any people must decide under what form of 
government they choose to live. Whatever degree of validity 
attaches to a verdict given by plebiscites it 1s fairly clear 
that by 1933 many of the German people—perhaps a 
majority of them—had abandoned any hope that parlia- 
mentary government could either restore internal pros- 
perity or regain external prestige. They were accordingly 
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prepared to acquiesce in the re-establishment of some form 
of authoritarian régime. Personal government 1s, after all, 
more in harmony with German traditions, and more con- 
genial to the German temper, than any form of democracy. 

Before long, however, doubts arose whether dictator- 
ship 1s compatible with the maintenance of international 
amity Time and again Herr Hitler, despite the gospel of 
Mein Kampf, made loud profession of his devotion to peace. 
After the return of the Saar district to the Fatherlard in 
January, 1935, he declared that the territorial account of 
Germany against France was closed ‘“‘ We are now cer- 
tain,” he said, “‘ that the time has come for appeasement 
and reconciliation . § We want to assure the world of our 
deep desire to preserve the peace, just as we are determined 
to win back our equality of rights to the fullest measure, yust as we 
are determined afterwards to co-operate fully in the creation 
and preservation of that international solidarity for the 
welfare of the peoples of the world ” 

Hitler’s promise was not, be 1t observed, unconditional 
How far was it in the plain and general sense of his words 
sincere? Read closely (with my italics) they promise 
co-operation after the recognition of “ equality of rights ”— 
as understood, of course, by Germans  Hiaitler’s words 
ominously recall those of the great German _ historian 
Karl Lamprecht in August, 1914 ‘“‘ After bloody victories 
the world will be healed by being Germanized ” Germany 
has won many bloody victories, but the end is not yet, 
nor does the world give evidence of being healed 


CHAPTER XIII 
The Failure of a Great Experiment 


Japan and China. Italy and Abyssinia 


RAGEDY consists not in the culmination of a career 
of crime, but in the sudden lapse of a good man 
not in the gradual deterioration of a jerry-built edifice, but 
in the collapse of a structure carefully planned and built 
of good materials 
Whether the materials used in the construction of the 
Holy Alhance of 1815 were good 1s still a matter of con- 
troversy. That famous Peace Project was the characteristic 
product of the Czar Alexander of Russia Liberal and 
autocrat, generous and ambitious, combining the cunning 
of the Muscovite with a real if transitory devotion to the 
ideals of Christianity, Alexander was a curious complex of 
varied emotions and contradictory impulses There can, 
however, be little doubt that the Holy Alliance did repre- 
sent at the moment a genuine attempt to apply to the 
conduct of international affairs the precepts of the Gospel 
of Christ. Nevertheless, the Alliance quickly degenerated 
into a League of Autocrats, whose object 1t was not merely 
to extinguish the embers of revolution, but to quench the 
smoking flax of Liberalism wherever they perceived it 
From the outset, indeed, the Holy Alliance was suspect, 
hardly less in the eyes of Metternich than in those of Castle- 
reagh and Canning The establishment of the League of 
Nations was, on the contrary, hailed with enthusiasm by 
most men of good-will Some were, indeed, critical of the 


machinery devised for 1t, but the vast majority hoped, even 
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if against hope, that 1t might succeed in its primary pur- 
pose—the maintenance of peace between 1ts own members 
and in the world at large That purpose it hoped to achieve 
(Articles VII-XVII) by a lmutation of armaments; a 
mutual guarantee of territorial integrity and independence; 
a mutual Agreement not to resort to arms until an attempt 
to settle a dispute by peaceful means had been made, the 
provision of machinery for facilitating such peaceful settle- 
ment and the imposition of sanctions for the breach of the 
Agreement mentioned above, and for settling disputes in 
which States, non-members of the League, are concerned 
One point in this connexion 1s important the League had 
no power to dictate to its members the size of thar arma- 
ments, though the Council might make suggestions No 
member of the League might, however, make war upon 
another member without submitting the dispute either to 
arbitration or to the Council, or without waiting for three 
months after the award, or in defiance of the award, pro- 
vided all the members of the Council, not parties to the 
dispute, assented to it. Should any State break this most 
essential article of the Covenant, all the other members 
were pledged to break off all relations, including trade and 
financial relations, with the offending State, and to resort, 
if necessary, to armed force How precisely that force was 
to be applied was not specified 

All treaties were henceforward to be (1) public, 
(11) liable to reconsideration at the instance of the Assembly, 
and (11) consonant with the terms of the Covenant 

Such in outline were the main provisions of the most 
recent project for the organization of peace It differed 
from all its many predecessors, except the Holy Alliance, 
in this it was not merely a project, it issued in a practical 
experiment In some features—as regards the Assembly and 
Council, for instance—the Covenant closely resembled the 
earlier projects, 1n one respect, at least, it fell behind them. 
Though it contemplated the possibility of war to enforce 
its decrees (Article XVI), 1t provided for no permanent 
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international Defence Force In other respects it was entirely 
original. notably in three. By general consent the most 
important cog in its machinery was the Permanent Secre- 
tariat, which built up an exceedingly efficient International 
Civil Service The reference to labour conditions was also 
novel Article XXIII resulted in the establishment of the 
International Labour Office. That office, though not 
technically part of the League machinery, derived its 
Charter from the Preamble of the Peace Treaties, and 
created an elaborate organization It collected and circu- 
lated (though at great expense) a mass of valuable statistics, 
and did, in other directions, some important work, notably 
in such matters as international sanitary regulations, the 
traffic in women and children, the sale of dangerous drugs, 
maternity and child welfare, factory and workshop con- 
ditions, the shortening of hours and labour, holidays with 
pay and so forth In regard to labour its main task was, in 
fact (let us say 1t bluntly) to bring the rest of the world up 
to British standards And, despite numberless “ Conven- 
tions ” concluded to effect this purpose, and an impressive 
number of “ratifications’’, 1t remained doubtful what 
general measure of success the ILO could really claim 
To the work of the Mandates Commission, to the raising 
of loans to avert financial disaster in countries like Austria 
and Hungary, to humanitarian work on behalf of prisoners, 
of refugees, and of munorities, reference has already been 
made. Work of this kind, though most valuable, was, 
however, subsidiary to the main object of the League. 
What measure of success could the League claim in the 
settlement of disputes and in averting the appeal to arms? 
In the settlement of disputes Article XIV of the Cove- 
nant proved its real, if limited, efficacy That Article 
provided for the establishment of a Permanent Court of 
International Justice. Located at The Hague, it was set 
up in 1921 by a Treaty which, as revised 1n 1929, consti- 
tuted the Statute under which the Court functioned The 
Court was a judicial organ—a Court of Law—and its 
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function was to apply the principles of law as derived from 
international conventions, international practice and prece- 
dents, the general principles of law recognized by civilized 
nations, and judicial decisions, and teachings of the most 
highly qualified publicists of the various nations (Article 
XXXVITI of the “ Statute”). The Court consisted of 
fifteen judges and four deputy judges of the highest legal 
eminence and personal integrity, and possessed both com- 
pulsory and “ optional ” jurisdiction. Under its compuls¢ry 
jurisdiction one State might cite another to answer a 
charge, and, in the event of failure to respond, judgment 
might go by default. The “optional” jurisdiction was 
extended by the General Act for the Pacific Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes accepted by the Ninth Assembly of the 
League of Nations in September, 1928 The Assembly of 
the League, having approved the General Act, invited the 
accession of all nations thereto The Act provided (1) ma- 
chinery for conciliation prior to, and if successful in avoidance 
of, reference to the Permanent International Court, (u) for 
arbitration by an ad hoc arbitral tribunal; and (11) for the 
submission of disputes, not settled ether by conciliation or 
arbitration, to the Permanent Court In the light of bitter 
experience a further provision laid 1t down that States 
should be permitted to adhere (with or without reservations) 
to the Act as a whole or to any part of it 

In Great Britain a bitter controversy—mainly on party 
lines—arose about adherence to what was known as “ The 
Optional Clause *’ All parties were deeply committed to 
the general principle of arbitration, but the Conservative 
Government refused to pledge Great Britain to an unre- 
stricted system of compulsory arbitration without further 
consideration, and in particular without consultation with 
the Dominions. When, however, in 1929, a Socialist 
administration came into office, Great Britain signed the 
Optional Clause, as did the delegates of New Zealand, 
South Africa and India. The clause was signed with certain 
reservations: the most important being disputes with 
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regard to questions which by International Law fall ex- 
clusively within the jurisdiction of the United Kingdom, and 
Inter-Imperial disputes This chapter in the history of 
International Arbitration was closed, when, after the Im- 
perial Conference of 1930 had considered the matter, Great 
Britain, as well as Canada, Australia and New Zealand, 
finally adhered, in 1931, to the General Act! Whether 
adherence to that Act did in reality add anything to the 
obligations accepted under Articles XIII and XV of the 
Covenant remains a disputed question. 

One acute critic has recently argued, with irresistible 
logic, that the whole problem of the peaceful settlement of 
international disputes has been obscured by the failure to 
distinguish between “ legal ’’ disputes, arising out of claims 
which purport to be based on existing legal mghts, and 
** political ” disputes arising out of claims to alter existing 
legal rights. “ Political disputes cannot,” Mr Carr con- 
tends, ‘‘ be settled within the framework of the law by 
tribunals applying rules of law . An international 
tribunal, once it has left the comparatively solid ground of 
international law and legal rights can find no foothold in 
any agreed conception of equity or common sense or the 
good of the community”? Consequently “the Geneva 
Protocol and General Act, though purporting to provide 
for the peaceful settlement of all international disputes, in 
fact, left the most important and dangerous category of 
international disputes untouched ”? It 1s, however, proper 
to add that a very important function assigned to the Per- 
manent Court was performed with a considerable measure 
of success The Court was authorized to give an “ advisory 
opinion’? upon any dispute or question referred to it by 
the Council or the Assembly of the League of Nations 
Many such matters were in fact referred to the Court, and 
it gave opimions or judgments in more than fifty cases 
Great Britain, France and Germany, and many of the 
smaller States accepted its decisions whether favourable or 
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the reverse, and not a few disputes about frontiers, rights 
of minorities, and so forth, were peacefully settled by its 
intervention 

Almost simultaneous with the approval given by the 
League Assembly to the General Act was the adhesion of the 
most important States to the Brand-Kellogg Pact for the 
Renunciation of war. The idea originated, as we have seen, 
in the fertile brain of Aristide Briand whose popularity at 
Geneva did much to commend the Pact to suspicious critics. 
As Mr Brogan truly says. 

‘* Briand’s qualifications for diplomacy were personal 
He was not learned, he was not, normally, industrious, but 
he was a born negotiator. It was said of him that while 


Poincaré knew everything and understood nothing, Briand 
knew nothing and understood everything He had an 
unrivalled gift for making friends which his curious political 
career had allowed him to utilize Hus oratory was un- 
readable in print, barely correct, full of repetitions and 
unnecessary verbiage But listened to, 1t was quite another 
matter, something was heard that could not be transferred 
to the page.” } 

But brilliant as Briand’s oratory was, 1ts power to stimu- 
late the League to action was limited There was still too 
much truth in the bitter aphorism of Sefior de Madariaga 
“The Powers are intent on seeing that the path to iter- 
national hell 1s paved with good conventions ”’ 2 

M Briand’s project for a “ United States of Europe ”’ 
did not get even so far as a Convention It was first adum- 
brated by that indefatigable peacemaker at Geneva in 
September, 1929, and in May, 1930, the French Govern- 
ment addressed to the European Governments, members 
of the League of Nations, a memorandum contaiming the 
full text of the plan, and invited their assent thereto 

The scheme was specifically put forward, not in com- 
petition with, but as an adjunct to, the League of Nations, 
and provided for a Federation of the European States 


1 The Development of Modern France, p 611 * Disarmament (1929), p 210 
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within the League. Like the League it was to have its 
permanent machinery—a Conference or General Assembly, 
an Executive Council and a Secretariat—and its head- 
quarters were to be at Geneva. To avoid jealousy, the 
Presidency of the Conference and the Council was to be 
held by the States 1n rotation for one year only. In this way 
the members of the Federation were to maintain “ regular 
contact for serving the common cause of the organization 
of Europe for peace’”’, but the Federation was to concern 
itself only with matters not already under the jurisdiction 
of the League The Memorandum enumerated nine ques- 
tions ripe for immediate consideration These seemed to 
suggest that Federation was intended to be Economic 
rather than political, though the suggestion was specifically 
repudiated by M Briand “No progress towards Economic 
Union,” so the Memorandum recited, “1s possible without 
a previous move towards political union upon which the all- 
important question of security depends”? The Federation 
was not to infringe in any way whatsoever “ the absolute 
sovereignty and complete political independence ”’ of the 
Member-States Nor was its formation directed against 
any nation or group or continent ‘This assurance was by 
no means superfluous, for Briand’s proposals, when first 
adumbrated, were generally interpreted as the European 
retort to the overwhelming economic power of the USA. 
Europe at that time felt herself to be in the toils of America. 
“We in Europe,” it was said, “ haven’t even a choice 
between our money and our life the United States wants 
both She 1s not content to beat us She wants to buy us 
up.” To many, indeed, it appeared obvious that unless 
Europe, then in the depths of industrial depression and 
financial indebtedness, could unite in some form of Koll- 
veren she would be permanently at the mercy of her 
powerful and prosperous creditor. But Briand, anticipating 
criticism, was specially careful to insist that his European 
Federation was in no sense opposed to that of the United 
States. Nevertheless, criticism came in great profusion 
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from every quarter Ardent champions of the World- 
League-of-Nations, like Professor Madariaga, held that 
Briand’s Scheme would merely reduplicate machinery, 
while the existing machinery was only partially utilized; 
that there was “ no political basis for a European federation 
which does not zfs0 facto provide a basis of a world-feder- 
ation’’, that the non-European States make an invaluable 
contribution to the work of the League, and that the loss 
in world solidarity would much more than counterbalance 
any gain that could possibly accrue from closer cohesion 
among the European States His own country, Spain, was 
ready to adhere to a European Federation only on con- 
dition that it did not impair her relations with Latin 
America Holland hesitated to join until 1t was informed 
how a Colonial Empire could be fitted mto the scheme 
Germany plainly hinted that she could adhere to the scheme 
only if 1t were preceded by a revision of the territorial settle- 
ment of the Treaty of Versailles. Poland, on the contrary, 
was prepared to give enthusiastic support to a Federation 
if based upon the maintenance of the status quo Italy held 
that disarmament must precede federation But the most 
serious obstacle to a European Federation, or <ollverein, 
was presented by the position of Great Britan Without 
her the scheme must be abortive, but plainly she could not 
adhere to 1t merely as a European State, while the adherence 
of the British Empire would destroy the character of the 
Federation as a regional Pact Palpably the Briand project 
had reached, for the time being, an zmnpasse 

There were, indeed, those who cast doubts, if not on 
M. Briand’s good faith, at least on his disinterestedness 
It was broadly hinted that the Europe which he wished 
to stabilize was a “ Gallicized Europe”’, that the Good 
European was a thin veneer over the shrewd Frenchman 
Except in France and her client States the scheme never 
had a chance of acceptance To say that it was laughed 
out of court would be an exaggeration, it was dismissed 


with a courteous smile All the Governments prospectively 
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involved were ready to accept the principle, but all with 
reservations and conditions that made the principle 1m- 
possible in application. 

Had Briand’s scheme taken effect the child would almost 
certainly have destroyed the parent Since Briand’s day 
the parent has sickened, and the present (1940) agitation 
for a “ Federal Union” may yet justify Briand’s prescience. 


§ SOME ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE LEAGUE 


Meantime, sick unto death though the League may be, 
it 1s bare justice to recall that in some thirty minor if not 
unimportant cases the League was successful in adjusting 
differences, and in a few instances in averting war The 
success achieved by the League 1m the settlement of the 
Turco-Iraq frontier (1925) was the more striking because 
a Great Power—Great Britain—was involved in the dis- 
pute Great Britain was involved in respect of the Mosul 
oilfields and as the holder of the Mandate for Iraq The 
award was in our favour, but was tardily and reluctantly 
recognized by Turkey, and only after the latter was alarmed 
by Italian troop movements in the Dodecanese 

A more important achievement was the League’s 
administration of the Saar district from 1919 to 1935, and 
its conduct of the plebiscite which handed back the terri- 
tory to Germany in March, 1935 Out of 525,946 votes 
given 477,119 were in favour of return to Germany, only 
2214 in favour of union with France That the vote repre- 
sented popular opinion, even if stimulated by Nazi activi- 
ties, there 1s no question At the same time the League was 
relieved of an embarrassing trust faithfully and successfully 
administered 

In painful contrast to its success in the Saar valley was 
the failure of the League in Danzig The conditions were 
not, indeed, identical. Danzig, though a Free City, was 
administered under a Constitution guaranteed by the 
League which was represented in the city by a High 
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Commissioner Friction between Poland and Germany was 
almost continuous, and it 1s to the credit of the League that 
for nearly twenty years it continued to settle the innumer- 
able disputes referred to it by both parties. That the posi- 
tion of Danzig ultimately afforded the Germans the 
immediate excuse for war against Poland was not the fault 
of the League 

Mgmel was a similar though not a parallel case. Under 
the Treaty of Versailles Germany ceded to the Powers the 
port and hinterland of Memel, with a view to its eventual 
transfer to Lithuania In January, 1923, the Lithuanians, 
in defiance of the League, seized and held the territory, 
only to be in turn dispossessed by the Germans in March, 
1939. The League did, indeed, persuade Finland and 
Sweden to accept the award by which the Aaland Islands 
(1920) were assigned (with securities for the rights of the 
Swedish population) to Finland, but the question of Vilna 
was not so easily settled For centuries it had formed (with 
Lithuamia itself) part of the Kingdom of Poland, but in 
1918 the newly reconstituted Lithuania demanded the city 
for its capital The claim of Lithuania was recognized by 
the USSR _ when the latter was (1920) at war with Poland, 
but the Poles subsequently seized the city and refused to 
allow the League to decide the matter, still less to dislodge 
them 

If the League could not persuade Poland to submit to 
its jurisdiction, 1t 1s small wonder that 1t should have failed 
more 1gnominiously when the amour propre of a Great Power 
like Italy was involved In November, 1921, an Italian 
General and his three Italian companions were murdered 
on Greek soil near Janina while engaged on the work of 
delimiting the Greco-Albanian frontier Italy at once sent 
an ultimatum to Athens, and bombarded and occupied 
the Greek island of Corfu, with some loss of life Greece 
appealed to the League The League, though prepared 
to take action, desisted when Italy threatened to occupy 
Corfu indefinitely, if the League interfered Eventually the 
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Ambassadors’ Conference in Paris ordered the Greeks to 
apologize to Italy, and pay an indemnity of 50,000,000 hire. 
From the whole incident Italy drew a moral highly detri- 
mental to the League, nor had she forgotten it in 1935 

Italy 1s a Great Power. Greece and Bulgaria are small 
States With them the League dealt effectively when a 
quarrel arising out of another frontier incident broke out 
between them in 1925 ‘To avenge the murder of a Greek 
officer and soldier the Greeks invaded Bulgaria, and oper- 
ations were only stopped by the intervention of the League, 
to whose authority both States submitted Greece eventually 
agreed to pay Bulgaria some £45,000, but did not fail to 
draw cynical conclusions as to the dealings of Geneva with 
small and great Powers respectively. 


§ DISARMAMENT 


These matters, though hardly insignificant, were of 
little moment as compared with the failure of the League 
to bring about a reduction in the weapons of war Article 
VIII of the Covenant pledged the members of the League 
to “‘ recognize that the maintenance of peace required the 
reduction of national armaments to the lowest point con- 
sistent with national safety and the enforcement of common 
action of international obligations, &c ”’ 

Ever since the war there had been profuse discussion, 
many Conferences, and not a few Treaties regarding dis- 
armament, but, except by Great Britain, no real contri- 
bution had been made towards a practical solution of the 
problem Even in England the reduction of armaments 
may have been due more “to the anxiety to improve 
Social Services rather than to any abstract devotion to the 
idea of disarmament ”’,! but the fact remains that by 1925 
Great Britain had reduced her total naval strength com- 
pared with 1914 by no less than 48 per cent. In the same 
period that of the USA was increased by 17 per cent, of 
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Italy by 20 per cent, of Japan by 35 per cent The U.S.A. 
had in the same period increased her army by 40 per cent, 
while that of Great Britain was cut to the bone A German 
writer, Kurt von Stutterheim, pays a remarkable tribute to 
England’s pacific example ‘No one can deny that the 
English set a good example by disarming to an extent that 
endangered the defence of the country’ But he adds that 
unfortunately the only result was to cripple England’s 
international influence in favour of peace 

As regards disarmament in Germany, Part V of the 
Treaty of Versailles imposed upon her most stringent terms 
in respect of Naval, Military and Air disarmament, but the 
preamble to that section contained words which have from 
the first proved fertile in misunderstanding It ran: ‘‘ In 
order to render possible the initiation of a General limitation of 
the armaments of all nations, Germany undertakes strictly to 
observe the military, naval and air clauses which follow ” 
To the German delegates those words, especially when taken 
In conjunction with the reply given to them on 16th June, 
1919 appeared to emphasize the mutuality of disarmament 
That interpretation of the Preamble was emphatically 
repudiated by the Allies ‘To state what the object or aim 
of a stipulation 1s, 1s a very different thing from making the 
successful fulfilment of that object the condition of the 
stipulation”? So ran the British Statement of Policy issued 
on 18th September, 19321 The Germans, on the contrary, 
have consistently maintained that the refusal of some of the 
Alhes to reduce armaments afforded moral, if not legal, 
justification for their rearmament 2 

Mr Lloyd George shrewdly anticipated this difficulty 
from the outset, and before the acceptance of the Covenant 
(25th March, 1919), urged that an Inter-Allied agreement 
for limitation of their own armaments should precede the 
signature of the Covenant ‘“ The first condition of success 
for the League of Nations 1s a firm understanding between 
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the British Empire and the USA. and France and Italy 
that there will be no competitive building up of fleets or 
armies between them. Unless this is arrived at before the 
Covenant 1s signed the League of Nations will be a sham 
and a mockery.”+ The understanding was not reached. 
only the British Empire conformed to its spirit. 

Yet there has been no lack of endeavour to reach it. 
In the winter of 1921-2 a Conference, to which Mr. Bal- 
four went as the principal delegate of Great Britain, was 
held at Washington. The result of the Conference was to 
terminate the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, which had always, 
if groundlessly, excited suspicion, and to substitute for it 
a Four-Power Pact, by which France and the USA joined 
with Great Britam and Japan to guarantee peace in the 
Pacific. This guarantee was an essential preliminary to the 
limitation of Naval Armaments. With the latter object, 
Italy joined the parties to the Four-Power Pact, and the 
Five Powers agreed to limit their battleships, cruisers and 
aircraft carriers in a prescribed ratio; but Italy and France 
refused any agreement in regard to submarines Japan was 
deeply wounded by the unfortunate abrogation of its Treaty 
with Great Britain But as a solatium the Four Powers 
undertook not to fortify advanced bases in the Pacific, an 
undertaking which proved fatally embarrassing in 1932 
Nevertheless, the Washington Treaty represented the most 
substantial effort to secure disarmament since the Armistice. 

Meanwhile, a Preparatory Commission, set up by the 
League in 1926, was patiently accumulating information, 
‘exploring avenues’, and in January, 1931, submitted a 
draft convention to the League Council At long last (and 
February, 1932) the World Disarmament Conference met 
at Geneva 

To follow in detail the proceedings of that unhappy 
Conference would now be futile Mr Arthur Henderson, 
though he had ceased (1931) to be Foreign Secretary of 
Great Britain, was chosen as Chairman. He was already 
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a sick man, and at any time would have been unequal to 
the task, but he made heroic efforts to save the Conference 
from collapse, and literally gave his life for a cause to which 
he had long devoted himself From the outset, however, 
the Conference was doomed to failure All the circum- 
stances were unpropitious, and the barriers to success 
insuperable The whole world was struggling against the 
economic blizzard, Briand had been dismissed from the 
Quai d’Orsay in January, 1932, and died in March, Herr 
Hitler became Chancellor of the German Reich in January, 
1933, Japan, condemned by the League in February, 1933, 
for its attack on China, at once gave notice to withdraw 
from it, Germany withdrew from the Conference on 14th 
October, 1933, and directly afterwards gave notice of her 
intention to withdraw from the League itself 

The plain truth 1s that the Conference never had a 
chance. France had not the slightest intention to disarm 
Security was her vital interest, and to security military 
superiority was essential Germany was not less insistent 
on equality Compromise was impossible Nevertheless, 
Great Britain worked consistently if ineffectually to reach 
it, and was loyally supported by Italy and the United 
States The Disarmament Conference finally adjourned on 
8th June, 1934 A great effort had lamentably failed 

A similar fate attended an endeavour to mitigate by 
international agreements the effects of the financial and 
commercial collapse of 1930-2 The World Economic and 
Monetary Conference met in London on 12th June, 1933 
It was attended by 168 delegates representing 66 States, of 
which all but 10 were members of the League of Nations 
Currency confusion, tariff barriers, restrictions of all kinds 
on industry and exchange, were playing havoc with world 
trade, and reducing to despair Governments and traders in 
every country The chief merit of the Conference was that, 
under a staggering blow from President Roosevelt, who 
refused even to consider “‘ stabilization *’, 1t quickly realized 
its own futility, and on 27th July was decently buried. 
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To the breakdown of the World Conference there was a 
significant sequel. The Member-States of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations (excepting, of course, the Irish Free 
State, which is 1n no real sense a member of that Common- 
wealth) immediately came together and reaffirmed their 
adherence to the policy adopted at Ottawa (1932). But 
such success as Ottawa achieved was due to its being a 
family gathering, not an international conference. Of such 
conferences there had been plenty, and they had been 
absolutely barren of results They had not helped the 
victors to reap the harvest of victory, nor could they hold the 
conquered nations bound in the toils of the peace treaties 

Signor Mussolin: had always, not without reason, mis- 
trusted the machinery of the League He saw clearly that 
the League was hampered by the presence of many small 
and non-European Powers which had little interest in 
most of the questions discussed at Geneva, and could make 
no effective contribution to collective security, but were 
jealous of the Great Powers which controlled the Council 
and largely dominated the Assembly Mussolini believed 
that speedier and better results might be expected from the 
closer and exclusive association of the Great Powers To 
that end he welcomed the visit of Mr MacDonald and Sir 
John Simon to Rome in March, 1933, and submitted to 
them his scheme for a Pact between Great Britain, Italy, 
France and Germany The Pact was designed to secure 
Peace in Europe based upon the revision of the Treaties 
France then, as always, was hotly opposed to revision, as 
were Poland and the Little Entente, England was luke- 
warm Nevertheless, Mussolini got his Pact initialled 
(8th June), though it was never ratified and came to noth- 
ing Yet the plain truth 1s that a union of the four Great 
Powers, on whose concord peace really depended, corre- 
sponded more closely than the League to the realities of the 
situation. 
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§ JAPAN 


Meanwhile, the situation was definitely deteriorating. 
In September, 1931, Japan had suddenly launched an 
attack upon Manchuria and within six months had estab- 
lished a firm hold upon that great Province China had 
appealed to the League, of which she, like Japan, was a 
member The League immediately (February, 1932) sent 
out a Commission of Inquiry under the Chairmanship of 
Lord Lytton The Commission reported promptly (October, 
1932) and recommended that Japan should be required 
to evacuate the territory illegally occupied, and to submit 
all outstanding differences with China to the decision of 
the League Manchuria was to become an autonomous 
Province under Chinese sovereignty The League adopted 
the Lytton Report (February, 1933), whereupon Japan 
refused to accept the decision, gave notice of her with- 
drawal from the League, and proceeded to further attacks 
upon China The latter was powerless to resist them, 
and had perforce to acquiesce in the incorporation of 
Manchukuo in the Empire of Japan The League recom- 
mended that none of 1ts members should recognize that 
incorporation 

That Japan’s defiance of the League seriously impaired 
its prestige, encouraged other aggressive Powers to act 
likewise, and exposed the unreliability of “ collective 
security ’’, is obvious The League had shown its incapacity 
either to protect or to compensate the victim of aggression, 
still more to deprive the aggressor of his reward China was, 
of course, deeply disappointed at the inaction of the League, 
League enthusiasts in Great Britain were loud in their 
denunciation of British timidity, and the Labour Party has 
never forgiven Sir John Simon for the part he played in 
the Geneva tragedy Of the Small Powers in the League 
it has been said, perhaps cynically but with truth, that 
“their moral fervour and determination to carry out the 
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Covenant to the letter varied noticeably in proportion to 
their geographical proximity to the scene of action ’’.! 
The United States was, of all the Powers, least entitled to 
cast a stone at the League or at Great Britain. Officially, 
of course, she did not do so. But in 1936 a book was pub- 
lished by Mr. Stimson, who, having been for a short time 
Governor of the Philippine Islands, became Secretary of 
State in 1934 and took part (unofficially) in the consul- 
tations of the Council at Geneva Though studiously cour- 
teous 1n tone, Mr Stimson’s book 1s 1n effect an indictment 
of the British Government for refusing to co-operate with 
the U.S A. in a joint-invocation of the Nine-Power Treaty 
of 1922 in defence of China. There was no refusal on the 
part of Great Britain but Great Britain was a member of 
the League and bound to act with it the USA. was not. 
Mr Stimson believed that ‘‘ moral disapproval ” expressed 
in non-recognition of the aggression might be an effective 
substitute for Sanctions or even for Anglo-American naval 
intervention That was a complete delusion. Sanctions if 
not backed by force are vain Was the US.A prepared to 
co-operate in action, or even to apply sanctions? No other 
Power had a more direct interest in the Sino-Japanese 
conflict, or was in so favourable a position to employ force 
effectively Unless the US.A was prepared to support her 
with a fleet, Great Britain might well have found herself 
involved single-handed in a war against Japan, a first-class 
naval Power, fighting in home waters, at a moment when 
England’s Grand Fleet might be sorely needed to avert 
danger in Europe. General Temperley, after a careful 
review of all the evidence, does not believe ‘‘ that the 
United States Government ever contemplated using its 
fleet for our immediate support or that the public opinion 
or the workings of the American Constitution would have 
allowed it’’.2. If that conclusion 1s justified, the time has 
surely come for the decent interment of a diplomatic myth, 
which has perverted judgment on an incident admittedly 


4Henry L Stumson The Far Eastern Crisss (Harper, 1936) *Op cit, p 323 
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detrimental to the League of Nations in general and in 
particular to Great Britain That China has found “ col- 
lective security ’’ to be a broken reed 1s a deeply regrettable 
fact. to lay the blame on Great Britain 1s unyust. 


§ DOMESTIC POLITICS IN FRANCE 


The moral of Manchuria was not lost upon Italy. At 
the moment, however, Italy was feeling the want of a friend 
So was France, whose domestic situation was far from satis- 
factory In the half decade since Poincaré’s resignation 
(1929) there had been no fewer than fifteen changes of 
ministry in France. English critics are, indeed, apt to make 
too much of this “‘ ministerial instability’ The real minis- 
terial changes between 1918 and 1935 were hardly more 
numerous in France than in England, nor had continuity 
of policy been more seriously or frequently interrupted 
The Bloc National was in power from 1918 to 1924, the 
Cartel des Gauches from 1924 to 1926 Between 1929 and 
1932 there were indeed eight changes of ministry, but of 
all those ministries Briand was a leading member Still, 
there was an appearance of instability Nor were all French 
politicians men of unimpeachable probity Of periodical 
“scandals the most dangerous was connected with the 
career of Stavisky, a Russian Jew, who after a number of 
financial escapades killed himself (1t was supposed) in 
January, 1934, to escape arrest Stavisky was believed to 
have suborned many of the police, the minor civil servants 
and even deputies The result was a serious demonstration 
against the Government 1n Paris, followed by riots in which 
seventeen persons were killed and thousands wounded 
Seemingly in danger of a revolution, France turned to a 
trusted patriot, M. Gaston Doumergue, who had been 
President of the Republic from 1924 to 1931, and now 
emerged from his retirement to preside over a National 
Government. The strong measures taken and proposed by 
Doumergue led to suspicion that he was contemplating a 
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dictatorship. Consequently, after six months of office he 
was replaced by M Flandin, with M Barthou, too brillant 
to be regarded as “‘ safe ’’, at the Foreign Office. 


§ EUROPEAN CONFUSION 


Italy was not more tranquil than France. The rise of 
the Nazi Party in Germany, and in particular the murder 
of his friend and disciple, Dr Engelbert Dollfuss, the Aus- 
trian Chancellor (25th July, 1934), had greatly alarmed 
Mussolini1 Moreover, Franco-Italian relations, already 
none too good, were not improved by French patronage of 
the Little Entente and Italian patronage of Hungary In 
the hope of softening the antagonism between the Little 
Entente and Hungary, King Alexander of Yugoslavia, 
who in 1929 had established a monarchical dictatorship in 
the Triune Kingdom, was invited to France At Marseilles 
the King was assassinated (gth October, 1934) and his host, 
M Barthou, shared his fate The assassins had come from 
Hungary and the Yugoslavs consequently proceeded to 
indict Hungary as an accessory to murder before the Council 
of the League Italy had undoubtedly sheltered the gang 
responsible for the murder, but escaped the censure passed 
upon Hungary Her escape was doubtless due to the rap- 
prochement with France ardently desired by M Laval, and 
consummated by his visit to Rome in January, 1935 Sub- 
sequent events made 1t certain that more happened at Rome 
than the world has ever learnt France promised certain 
concessions to the Italians in Tunis, and gave Italy some 
strips of territory adjacent to Libya and Eritrea, and—most 
significantly—made it clear that her interest in the fate of 
Abyssinia was lukewarm. 

At the moment when Laval was courting Italy, Haile 
Selassie, the Emperor of Abyssinia, was appealing to the 
League of Nations for help against the impending attack 
by Italy. Largely through French influence his appeals 
were disregarded, and in April Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
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Sir John Simon and M Laval met the Italian Duce at 
Stresa and established the ‘‘ Stresa Front’? Abyssinia was 
seemingly not mentioned, the object of the “ Front” being 
to restrain Herr Hitler, whose activities were causing great 
uneasiness to his neighbours The Saar plebiscite had been 
taken in January (1935) and had been followed (16th 
March) by the announcement that Germany had decided 
to reintroduce conscription Nevertheless, Great Britain, 
while herself announcing a rearmament programme, did 
not abandon her efforts at all-round appeasement 

The “ Stresa Front ”’, fragile from the first, was entirely 
broken when (18th June, 1935) Great Britain, without 
consulting France or Italy, concluded with Germany a 
Treaty for the limitation of naval armaments The Anglo- 
German Treaty excited, not unnaturally, anger and sus- 
picion in France, but soon afterwards the attention of 
Europe was diverted to Abyssinia 

Of that preoccupation Germany took advantage to re- 
occupy the demilitarized zone in the Rhineland (7th March, 
1936) To the surprise of the German General Staff, who 
had opposed the enterprise, Hitler was permitted to effect 
his coup without opposition from England and France 
The Pact of Locarno was torn up, the sting of a Franco- 
Soviet Treaty was drawn, the danger of an attack on two 
fronts was averted Hitler then magnanimously offered to 
replace the violated Locarno Pact by a new Pact providing 
for a demilitarized zone of equal extent on both sides of the 
frontier, to complement the Naval Agreement with an Air 
Pact, and to conclude non-aggression pacts with Germany’s 
north-eastern and south-eastern neighbours “similar to 
that with Poland’?! ‘“ Germany’s full sovereignty over 
the entire territory of the German Reich having been 
attained ’’, Hitler would condescend to re-enter the League 
of Nations; and finally expressed the expectation that “ the 


1On 26th January, 1934, Poland, disturbed by the conclusion (June, 1933) of 
the ‘‘ Four Power Pact’ between the U K , France, Germany and Italy, had con- 
cluded a non-aggression pact for ten years with Germany 
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question of colonial equality of nights *? would presently be 
“‘ clarified through friendly negotiation’? To Mr Eden’s 
firm but not discourteous reply to the German proposals 
Herr Hitler disdained to reply. 


§S ITALY AND ABYSSINIA 


Meanwhile, events had moved fast m Abyssinia and 
hardly more slowly at Geneva. On 16th March, 1935, Haile 
Selassie had invoked Article XV of the Covenant which 
provided for the intervention of the League in a 
* dispute likely to lead to a rupture between members of 
the League”’; but no action was taken In June, Great 
Britain made an effort to avert war by offering a strip of 
British Somaliland to Abyssinia if the latter would make 
some territorial cession to Italy Mussolini, however, con- 
vinced at Stresa that England and France were not really 
interested in Abyssinia, paid no heed to this suggestion, and 
when at last (September) the League Council gave serious 
consideration to the dispute, he firmly refused to tolerate 
any intervention by the League. Thereupon Sir Samuel 
Hoare, who, on the formation of Mr Baldwin’s Ministry 
in June, 1935, had succeeded Sir John Simon at the Foreign 
Office, declared, with almost startling emphasis that the 
British Government were “ second to none in their intention 
to fulfil, within the measure of their capacity, the obligations 
which the Covenant lays upon them” ‘* My country,” he 
added in words which have become historic, ‘‘ stands with 
(the League) for the collective maintenance of the Cove- 
nant in its entirety, and particularly for steady and collective 
resistance to all acts of unprovoked aggression’? M_ Laval 
expressed the complete concurrence of France in the British 
declaration, and other nations followed the lead given by 
the two great Powers Italy rejected the proposals of the 
Council en bloc, and on 2nd October invaded Abyssinia 

The Council acted promptly on 7th October it de- 
clared Italy to be the aggressor. The Assembly recom- 
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mended the application of ‘‘ Sanctions’’, and on 18th 
November the Sanctions came into operation: Italy, so far 
as the authority of the League extended, was outlawed by 
all the European members, except Austria, Hungary, and 
Albania. Most of the non-European members assented to 
the outlawry The Italian campaign in Abyssinia failed to 
achieve immediate and complete success. In December, 
Sir Samuel Hoare met M. Laval in Paris and they agreed 
to propose terms to Italy which, by conceding to Italy a 
large tract of Abyssinia and economic control over much 
more, would have enabled Mussolini to withdraw from a 
difficult adventure not only without loss of prestige but 
with considerable booty. Haile Selassie was to retain pos- 
session of at least part of his Kingdom, and to receive a 
small accession of territory on the Red Sea. A premature 
disclosure of the Hoare-Laval scheme caused an outburst 
of indignation among English supporters of the League. 
Mr Baldwin was consequently forced to part with a highly 
valued colleague, to disavow the Anglo-French plan, and 
to replace Sir Samuel Hoare at the Foreign Office by 
Mr Eden, a young Minister who had already given proof 
of devotion to the ideals of the League 

In the spring of 1936 Italy quickly retrieved the situ- 
ation in Abyssinia On 1st May the Negus left the country; 
the Italians occupied his capital; on gth May the King of 
Italy was proclaimed Emperor of Abyssinia, and the whole 
country was annexed to Italy On 18th June the British 
Government announced its intention to end Sanctions; 
the League Council lifted them on 15th July 

The blow thus inflicted on the League of Nations was 
shattering, if not fatal Blame for the fiasco was freely 1m- 
puted to the United States, without whose co-operation 
an oil embargo could not have been effective; to the British 
Government, and, most insistently and least unfairly, to 
France 

The plain truth 1s that M. Laval was trying to please 
England without completely estranging Italy, and that 
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Great Britain could not take more vigorous action without 
a solid assurance that France was ready to go all lengths 
with her That assurance France could not give Of in- 
finitely greater importance to her than the fate of “‘ African 
savages’? was the conduct of Herr Hitler, who took full 
advantage of the situation, reoccupied the demilitarized 
Rhineland, and concluded an Anti-Comintern Pact with 
Japan. 

In striking contrast with Hitler’s methods were those 
of Kemal Ataturk In April, 1936, Turkey applied to the 
signatories of the Treaty of Lausanne, as well as to the 
League of Nations, for permission to abrogate the clauses of 
the Treaty which referred to the demulitarization of the 
shores of the Narrow Straits Kemal justly argued that 
circumstances having invalidated the guarantee of security 
given to Turkey by the Powers she should be allowed to 
provide for her own defence A Conference held at Mon- 
treux resulted in the conclusion of a Convention (July, 1936) 
which besides settling other matters gave Turkey virtually 
all she clamed She thus became more completely mistress 
in her own house than at any time since the Treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi (1833) 2 

Soon after midsummer, 1936, a fresh stir was given to 
the witch’s cauldron On 18th July civil war broke out in 
Spain 

1 Supra, p 21 


*For full account of the proceedings at Montreux see Marriott The Eastern 
Question (4th ed , 1940), pp 567-572 


CHAPTER XIV 


The Spanish Vortex 


O follow the course of the civil war in Spain would 
(save for expert students of war) be a fruitless task 
Yet the affairs of Spain during the last two decades cannot 
be entirely ignored If Spain has never, except episodically, 
played a leading part in Europe, the reasons are partly 
historical and more definitely physiographical The out- 
standing political characteristic of Spain is the lack of 
unity, the persistent survival of provincialisum That 1s 
primarily due to a natural phenomenon, to the fact that 
the whole peninsula 1s traversed by a series of roughly 
horizontal mountain ranges. The sectionalism suggested 
by nature was accentuated by the prolonged crusade 
against the Moors Invaded and conquered by the Moors 
early in the eighth century (A.D 711-14), Spain was not 
entirely quit of them until the conquest of Granada in 1492 
As a consequence, the dominant civilization in Spain was 
for some centuries Islamic During that period, Northern 
Spain was, as Mr Madariaga has truly said, “ divided up 
mito petty barbarian Kingdoms on whom the mighty and 
refined Khalif of Cordoba looks down very much as the 
President of the French Republic looks down upon Moroc- 
can tribes”?4 Only bit by bit and slowly was the soil 
of Spain retrieved for Christianity, and each bit, as it 
was cleared of the ‘‘ infidel ’’, tended to establish itself not 
merely in independence but 1n isolation 
This basic historical fact largely accounts for the pro- 


1 Madariaga Spasn, p 28. 
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vincialism manifested by Spain at successive crises in its 
history—in the War of the Spanish Succession (1702-14), 
in the Peninsular War (1808-14), and not least in the recent 
Civil War. Consequently, though the Spaniards are as a 
people fervently patriotic, though several of the Spanish 
Kingdoms were among the earliest in Europe to develop 
parliamentary institutions, Spain has never been, in the 
fullest sense of the term, a ‘‘ Nation-State ”’ 

Another fact impeded unification Throughout the last 
hundred years, Spain has been a prey to dynastic strife, to 
alternations of revolution and reaction, of ardent royalism 
and fierce republicanism Neither the Monarchy nor the 
Republic however, has been, at any time, strong enough 
to overcome the centrifugal tendencies due to the physical 
configuration of the country, and inherent in the political 
traditions of the people The reign of Alphonso XIII, 
who (born a king (1886), reigned from 1902 to 1931) 
seemed for a space to promise some measure of stability 
But, though the King was not devoid of ability or courage, 
and though his marriage to a grand-daughter of Queen 
Victoria strengthened his position m European society, 
ministerial instability reflected, only too faithfully, the 
conditions prevailing in the country. Between clericals and 
secularists, between republicans and monarchists, between 
the socialists and communists of the industrial north and 
the more Conservative but equally discontented peasants of 
the agricultural south, between the army and civilians, 
reconciliation was impossible. Parliament was dominated 
by gangs of politicians as corrupt as they were inefficient 
Morocco was draining the life-blood of the country 

Spain was indeed in a desperate situation when, in 
1923, a coup d’état was bloodlessly accomplished by a 
patriotic soldier With the aid of the army, Primo de 
Rivera established a monarchical dictatorship, and from 
1923 to 1930 ruled Spain well. He cleansed the admuinis- 
tration, central, provincial, and municipal, resisted the 

1 Castile, e g , was a good century ahead of England 
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separatist movement, restored the finances; re-established 
the currency, encouraged agriculture, and immensely 
improved the whole material condition of the country. 
Above all, he solved the problem of Morocco and delivered 
Spain from the mill-stone which had so long threatened to 
drag her down into the abyss. But the Dictator’s power 
rested ultimately on the army, which unfortunately called 
for reform not less than the civil administration Primo 
de Rivera’s efforts to reform 1t brought about his downfall 
Yielding to clamour, King Alphonso dismissed the Dictator 
in January, 1930, and so sealed his own fate The local 
elections held in April, 1931, demonstrated the hostility 
of the cities to the Crown, and, though rural Spain re- 
mained loyal to the Crown, King Alphonso, rather than 
plunge his country into civil war, went into voluntary exile 
(14th April, 1931) 

A republic was immediately set up, and until 1938 main- 
tained a precarious equilibrium between centralists and 
regionalists, landlords and peasants, soldiers and civilians, 
clericals and secularists, Conservatives and Communists 
In July, 1936, this uneasy situation developed into a crisis 
General Francisco Franco, who had done good service in 
Morocco, and had (1934) crushed a separatist insurrection 
in Astoria, was rewarded by being exiled to the Canary 
Islands But when military revolt started in Morocco, 
General Franco flew from the Canary Islands, assumed 
command, and on 1gth July, 1936, landed in Spain with a 
considerable body of Moorish troops and legionaries 

Over the whole history of the Civil War in Spain there 
still hangs a smoke-cloud which persistent investigation has 
not completely dispelled General Franco declared that 
his object was to deliver Spain from the toils of the com- 
munists supported by the Third International of Moscow 
That object he has seemingly achieved The Comintern 
had long been active in Spain That Moscow did all in 
its power, after war broke out, to aid the Republican 
Government is certain On the other hand, 1t 1s uncertain 
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how far Franco’s movement was spontaneous or how far it 
was instigated from abroad. That it corresponded with the 
wishes of Signor Mussolini, and was consistently sustained 
by Italian troops, 1s undemable Italy, indeed, proudly 
claimed to have sent to Spain during the first year of the 
war, no fewer than 100,000 men, 4370 motor vehicles, 
besides immense supplies of guns, bombs, and other war 
material! Germany also claimed a large, though much 
smaller, share in Franco’s victory. 

From first to last the British Government pursued with 
patient consistency a policy of non-intervention ‘‘ Our 
policy all through,” said Mr. Chamberlain (23rd June, 
1938), ‘‘ has been to preserve the greatest of British interests 
—namely peace, and all through the object of the non- 
interventionist policy has been to avoid what we conceive 
to be the inevitable result of intervention—namely, an 
extension of the conflict beyond the shores of Spain until it 
becomes a general European conflagration” It needed 
all Mr Chamberlain’s cool imperturbability and quiet 
resolution, all the patient urbanity of Mr Eden to keep 
Great Britain steady in adherence to that policy Opinion 
in this country was at once sharply divided and profoundly 
perplexed, for the conflict of evidence was almost as striking 
as the clash of sympathies The British socialists, always 
in thraldom to slogans and words, were vociferous apolo- 
gists for the ‘* Constitutional Government” of Madrid. 
Because it had a “ Parliamentary majority”? (which has 
never meant much in Spain) it was the “ legitimate Govern- 
ment’’. That its opponents were rebels, was technically 
true that the rebels were supported by Fascist Italy and 
Nazi Germany was undeniable, and was 1n itself sufficient 
to antagonize all good democrats in England, and still more 
unanimously all communists in France. Nevertheless, 
though many Frenchmen enlisted in the Foreign Legion 
fighting for the Government in Spain, the French Front 


1 Forze Armate quoted from The Tsmes of 9th June, 1939, by Mackintosh, The 
Paths that led to War, p 315 
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Populaire (then in power under M. Blum) was loyal 1n its 
support of British policy. 

Meanwhile, the course of the war was less decisive than 
the partisans of either side had hoped. In less than a week 
after General Franco’s landing a Provisional Government 
was set up on his behalf at Burgos by General Mola (24th 
July). Thenceforward Burgos was the capital of Nation- 
alist Spain, nor was its occupation ever disputed by the 
Republicans On goth September General Franco was 
formally appointed head of the Provisional Government 
and invested with dictatorial powers In November his 
Government was recognized by Italy and Germany Mean- 
while, one of the more splendid episodes of the war had 
occurred at Toledo where the Alcazar, though besieged and 
ultimately blown up by the Republicans, was held for a 
further two months by a handful of the survivors, until in 
November the siege was raised Before the end of October 
Franco had threatened Madrid, and the Republican 
Government was transferred (8th November) to Valencia, 
and a year later to Barcelona, the real centre of republican 
resistance. 

All the while the British and French Governments were 
untiring in their efforts to keep the ring for the combatants, 
but with ever diminishing success In November, 1936, 
the British Government, to the indignation of the Labour 
Party, prohibited the carriage of war material to Spain, 
and soon afterwards warned Italy, Germany, Portugal and 
the USSR against the danger of sending troops or material 
to that country Germany and Italy agreed to discourage 
volunteers, and repeatedly, with barefaced duplicity, 
ordered their withdrawal—provided others did the same 
No Government, however, could prevent the enlistment of 
their nationals in the respective Foreign legions in Spain, 
though there was a glaring disparity in the success of their 
prohibitory efforts. 

Meanwhile, the Mediterranean had become the scene 
of repeated piratical attacks upon merchantmen belonging 
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chiefly to Great Britain, but also to other countries. Nor 
were warships immune from attack. 

Evidently the Spanish quarrel was becoming, in the 
words of Mr. Winston Churchill, ‘“‘a hot stove near a 
powder magazine ’’. In September, 1937, Italy and Ger- 
many refused to send delegates to a Conference called at 
Nyon to consider measures for putting a stop to the rapidly 
increasing piracy But nine other powers ultimately agreed 
to a plan for intensifying the patrol facilities in the Medi- 
terranean, and to this plan, rather than accept a naval 
position inferior to that of Great Britain and France, Italy 
presently adhered The attacks, however, continued, and 
by the close of the year no fewer than twenty-five British 
vessels, including eight belonging to the Royal Navy, had 
been attacked off the Spanish coasts The Non-Intervention 
Committee nevertheless continued its sisyphean task Franco 
and his Allies were particularly anxious for the concession 
of “ belligerent’’ mghts, and though she still withheld 
* recognition ’’, Great Britain appointed Sir Robert Hodg- 
son as diplomatic agent in Salamanca, and received the 
Duke of Alba as Spanish (Nationalist) agent in London 
(22nd November, 1937) 

Throughout 1938 and the first half of 1939 the Civil 
War raged in Spain with ever increasing intensity Par- 
ticularly insistent were the Nationalist attacks on Barcelona, 
repeatedly bombed with heavy loss of life, on Madrid, and 
on Valencia Lerida was captured (25th January, 1939), 
Minorca (9th February), at last, on 28th March, after an 
heroic defence of twenty-eight months Madrid itself sur- 
rendered 

Meanwhile, the Non-Intervention Committee had ac- 
cepted (5th July, 1938), the plan proposed by Great Britain 
for the reciprocal withdrawal of volunteers from Spain the 
Republican Government undertook to dismiss all non- 
Spanish combatants fighting for them (21st September, 
1938), and a month later farewells were exchanged On 
15th October, 10,000 Italian legionaries embarked at Cadiz 
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for home, on the 24th a number of British prisoners of war 
were released by General Franco. On 27th February, 19309, 
Great Britain and France unconditionally recognized 
General Franco, and proceeded to appoint ambassadors, an 
example followed by the USA. (1st April), on which day 
the Non-Intervention Committee was appropriately wound 
up. Madrid was the scene of a great victory celebration 
on 19th May, when the imposing mulitary parade was 
significantly headed by 40,000 Italian troops 

The Civil War in Spain was over Two characteristics 
distinguished it from any previous civil war in history The 
Spaniards fighting on one side or the other certainly repre- 
sented a genuine antagonism of domestic parties, but there 
was more init than that It was a dress rehearsal for a drama 
to be played im a larger theatre elsewhere a struggle for 
ascendancy between Democracy and Dictatorship, or more 
precisely, between Communism and Fascism That, in 
spite of this, Spanish nationalism, perhaps in the federal 
pattern suggested by geography and history, will gradually 
reassert itself, 1s the hope of those who know Spain best, 
and still believe that the principle of equilibrium has not 
been more than momentarily discredited and discarded 


CHAPTER XV 
The Triumph of the Dictators 


Austria, Czechoslovakia, Albania 


HE Spanish Civil War was at an end; not so its 
reactions upon the European situation Most clearly 
was the reaction seen in Germany 


§ POST-WAR AUSTRIA 


Of all the ambitions cherished by Adolf Hitler, the 
greatest was the “‘redemption”’ of Austria. ‘“‘ German- 
Austria ’’, he wrote in Men Kampf, ‘‘ must be restored to the 
great German Motherland .. . People of the same blood 
should be in the same Reich.”’ The aspiration was not in 
itself unreasonable That many Austrians, even before 
Hitler’s advent to power, were in favour of the Anschluss 
is undemable. Neither economically nor politically could 
post-war Austria stand by itself To prohibit its union with 
Germany was therefore doubtfully defensible. The Cus- 
toms Union arranged in 1931 was frustrated on purely 
selfish grounds, though the political independence and 
integrity of Austria was admittedly of great concern to 
France and still greater to Italy. 

On more grounds than one, Mussolin. welcomed the 
success of Dr Dollfuss in establishing himself as Dictator 
in March, 1933 An ulegitimate son of peasant stock, 
Engelbert Dollfuss had by sheer ability become the leader 
of the Christian Socialists, the strongest single party in 
Austria, and in 1932 succeeded to the Chancellorship. 
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Commanding the support of the clericals, the agriculturists, 
and the Hesmwehr—the Fascist force led by Prince Staremberg 
and Major Fey—Dollfuss formed the “ Fatherland Front” 
with the object of uniting all parties against the Austrian 
Nazis With Mussolini’s support Dollfuss took strong 
measures against them, but unfortunately made no effort 
to conciliate the support of the strong socialist party in 
Vienna Narrowly escaping assassination in October, 1933, 
he inflicted a crushing, though far from bloodless, defeat on 
the socialists in February, 1934, nine of their leaders being 
killed Whether, as Kurt von Schuschnigg mauintains,} 
the socialists brought this heavy chastisement on them- 
selves, or whether the conflict was deliberately provoked by 
the He:mwehr, 1s a question which critics are apt to answer 
according to their own political sympathies Anyhow, it 
cost Dollfuss his life In March, 1934, Dollfuss, Mussolini, 
and de Gombos, as already mentioned, had signed at Rome 
a series of Protocols pledging their respective countries to 
pursue a “ mutually agreed policy directed towards effec- 
tive collaboration between European States, and particu- 
larly between Italy, Austria and Hungary’’? Mussolini 
thus became in effect the protector of Austria Great Britain 
and France had already joined with him in an announce- 
ment that they took “a common view of the necessity of 
maintaining Austria’s independence and integrity in ac- 
cordance with the relevant treaties ”’ 

Hitler’s reposte was not long delayed In July the Austrian 
Nazis organized risings in Carinthia, Styria and Vienna 
itself, but, though Dollfuss was killed, the Nazis got no 
support from the army or the populace as a whole, and, 
when Mussolini sent three divisions up to the Brenner, 
Hitler seemingly abandoned any idea of immediate annex- 
ation. 

Kurt von Schuschnigg, who succeeded Dollfuss as 
Chancellor, was, like his predecessor, a strong Catholic, 


1Cf Farewell Austria, p 194, a valuable 1f not mpartial first-hand authority 
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and not less determined to maintain Austrian independence. 
For the moment, Hitler thought it well to humour Schusch- 
nigg, and allay the suspicions of Mussolini, by coming to an 
agreement with Austria (July 11th, 1936). Germany 
recognized ‘“‘ the full sovereignty of the Austrian Federal 
State’’, and disclazmed any intention of interfering 
** directly or indirectly ” 1n the domestic affairs of Austria. 
Austria, on her part, “‘ acknowledged herself to be a German 
State ’’, but specifically reiterated her adherence to the 
Rome Protocols. By a secret clause, however, Austria 
undertook to permit Nazi organizations to continue in 
Austria “ provided they did not seek to influence Austrian 
citizens by propaganda ”’ 

That was a fatal concession The Nazis rapidly extended 
their influence in Austria, while a change in the European 
situation disposed Mussolini to closer association with the 
German Dictator Deeply resentful of the action of the 
Western Democracies 1n imposing sanctions against Italy, 
and anxious to promote, in partnership with Hitler, the 
success of General Franco in Spain, Mussolini joined the 
Anti-Comintern Pact (1937) and thus gave additional 
strength to the Rome-Berlin Axis 

Great Britain still strove, perhaps over-anxiously, for 
appeasement Mr Chamberlain, who in May, 1937, had 
succeeded Mr. Baldwin as Prime Munister, devoted to this 
high purpose all his energy and ability Towards the end 
of 1937 he sent Lord Halifax to Berlin to bring his great 
personal influence to bear on Herr Hitler. Hitler, m accor- 
dance with his own mentality, misinterpreted these over- 
tures as “‘symptoms of weakness and fear” The resig- 
nation of Mr Eden as Foreign Secretary confirmed his 
impression that the English Prime Minister was prepared 
to go to any lengths in the direction of appeasement 

Mr. Eden’s resignation, announced on 2nd February, 
1938, was due immediately to his disapproval of his leader’s 
attempt to come to terms with Mussolini, whose duplicity 
in regard to Spain was perhaps better understood by the 
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Foreign Secretary than by his Cabinet colleagues “‘ It 1s 
my conviction,” he said, “ that the attitude of the Italian 
Government to international problems in general and to 
this country in particular 1s not yet such as to justify’ the 
immediate opening of conversations in Rome’ But the 
differences between Mr Chamberlain and his brilliant 
young colleague went deeper ‘I do not believe,” said 
Mr Eden, “that we can make progress in European ap- 
peasement . if we allow the impression to gain currency 
abroad that we yield to constant pressure’? Lord Cran- 
borne, the Under-Secretary who resigned with his chief, 
put the matter more bluntly when he expressed the fear 
that the attitude of the British Government would be re- 
garded abroad “not as a contribution to peace but as a 
surrender to blackmail ” 

Away from Italy events were moving fast Towards the 
end of January, 1938, a second attempt was made by the 
Austrian Nazis to effect a coup d'état It 1gnomimously 
failed <A sequel if not a result of the failure was the dis- 
missal (4th February) of Field Marshal von Blomberg, the 
German War Minister, General von Fritsch, Commander- 
in-Chief (subsequently murdered), and thirteen other 
generals, and the replacement of Baron von Neurath as 
Foreign Munister by Herr von Ribbentrop) The Fuhrer 
himself assumed command of all the armed forces of Ger- 
many. 

A week later (12th February) Hitler summoned the 
Austrian Chancellor to attend him at Berchtesgaden, where 
an interview took place which 1s not inaccurately de- 
scribed as “‘ agonizing”! MHuitler there revealed himself 
as a bully and a cad, if not a maniac Poor Dr Schusch- 
nigg, reduced by the violence of his host to a state of com- 
plete collapse, physical and mental, agreed under the orders 
of his tormentor to appomt the Nazi leader Dr Seyss- 
Inquart Minister of the Interior, thus giving him command 


1 A vivid description of it 1s given by G E R Gedye Fallen Bastions (1939), 
Chap XX 
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of the police; to grant an amnesty to all Nazi prisoners in 
Austria, and to conduct foreign affairs under Hitler’s 
dictation. 

Shortly after his return to Vienna Schuschnigg an- 
nounced that a plebiscite would be taken on 13th March 
on the question whether it was the will of the Austrian 
people that they should or should not continue to be a free 
German, independent, Social-Christian and United Austria. 

This announcement aroused uncontrollable fury in 
Hitler Forgetful of his recent assurance to the world that 
he ardently desired amicable relations with all his neigh- 
bours, he decided on the immediate invasion of Austria Dr 
Seyss-Inquart, who at Hitler’s command had superseded 
Schuschnigg as Chancellor, had indeed invited the German 
troops to “‘come and restore order in Austria’? That was, 
of course, part of the plan On 12th March the German 
army invaded Austria, and on the 14th Herr Hitler drove 
through the streets of Vienna to receive the acclamations 
due from the populace to their deliverer A plebiscite was 
taken on roth April which by a vote approaching unanimity 
approved the annexation of Austria to the Reich Austria 
has now (1940) ceased even to be a Province, like the rest 
of Germany it 1s cut up into districts 

To speak of the “rape” of Austria is to misuse an ugly 
word ‘That the victim was to some extent a consenting 
party is clear, though the extent cannot be accurately 
measured Nor was Hitler concerned to measure it Austria 
he was determined to get, to get it he employed a tech- 
nique which has now, unhappily, become by repetition only 
too painfully familiar. The ground bait is laid generously; 
whole colonies of Nazis are planted on the soil of the country 
which it 1s designed to victimize; demands, too extravagant 
to be even considered, are then put forward, under the 
cover of manceuvres, an overwhelming force, completely 
equipped, is massed upon the frontiers; with or without 
time for compliance with Hitler’s demands, the mrresistible 
attack is launched; and one independent State after another 
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is annexed to the German Reich, or taken under its protec- 
tion. To withhold admiration from the perfection of the 
technique—regarded merely as technique—is impossible: 
equally impossible 1s 1t to find terms adequate to denounce 
the wickedness of the technician, or to assess the sufferings, 
and measure the humiliation, of his victims 


§ CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


After Austria, Czechoslovakia In the German Re- 
public of 1919 there were obvious elements of weakness, 
geographical and more particularly racial But behind the 
bastion of the Bohemian mountains, rendered almost 1m- 
pregnable by French engineers, was a State, if not a nation, 
wealthy, well armed, and inspired by strong democratic 
ideals France and Russia, recognizing its strategic mpor- 
tance, had by Treaty guaranteed the integrity of Czecho- 
slovakia, and when things became critical in the spring of 
1938 the French and Russian Ministers at Prague assured 
the Government that if their country was attacked the 
guarantors would fulfil their obligations (22nd May) At 
the same moment the German Government was officially 
informed by the British Ambassador in Berlin that if war 
broke out Great Britain would stand by France. 

The annexation of Austria had exposed the western 
flank of Bohemia to German attack, but the well-fortified 
northern bastion still presented a formidable obstacle to 
Germany’s advance towards the Balkans Moreover, the 
Nazi coup in Austria was in fact 1mmediately followed by 
assurances Officially given by Berlin to Prague that Germany 
would endeavour to improve their relations On 24th 
March, however, Mr Chamberlain having (14th March) 
condemned in no measured terms the seizure of Austria, 
deemed it not superfluous to warn Hitler that while Great 
Britain was unpledged in respect of Czechoslovakia it was 
probable that, if war broke out, countries not parties to the 
original dispute would be immediately involved That was 
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* especially true in the case of countries like France and 
Great Britain, with long associations of friendship, with 
interests closely interwoven, devoted to the same ideals of 
democratic liberty and determined to uphold them ”’.? j 

Meanwhile, an agitation, stimulated from Berlin, be- 
came increasingly violent in Czechoslovakia. Its leader was 
a Sudeten German, Konrad Henlein, who on 24th March 
in a speech at Karlsbad demanded local autonomy for the 
Sudetenland, complete liberty for Nazis to carry on their 
propaganda in the rest of Czechoslovakia, and, in effect, 
that Czechoslovakia should renounce the friendships of the 
** Democracies’? and adopt a foreign policy dictated from 
Berlin Such terms could be accepted by no self-respecting 
Government, but France and Britain urged Dr _ Bene§, 
who 1n 1935 had succeeded Masaryk as President, to meet 
any reasonable demands by prompt concessions In August 
the British Government sent Lord Runciman, an ex-Cabinet 
Minister of great experience and conciliatory address, on 
an unofficial mission to Prague In view of the increasing 
violence of the German Press in denunciation of Czech 
outrages, grossly exaggerated if not wholly imaginary, Lord 
Runciman could do nothing On 12th September Herr 
Hitler announced that his patience was exhausted, and, as 
a last effort to avert war, Mr Chamberlain flew to Germany, 
and from a personal interview with Hitler realized that, 
unless Czechoslovakia would allow the absorption of the 
Sudetenland into Germany, war could not be averted. 
The Czech Government under “ excessive and unbelievable 
pressure ’’ agreed to the Anglo-French proposal for the 
complete cession to Germany of all areas in which the 
German population formed a certain percentage, and of 
autonomy for German minorities in other areas A new 
Czech cabinet agreed to these terms, whereupon Poland 
and Hungary advanced claims to similar treatment for their 
minorities A second time Mr Chamberlain flew to Ger- 
many, but his interviews with Hitler did nothing to abate 
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the latter’s demands on Czechoslovakia. France announced 
that if the Czechs were attacked she would go to their 
assistance, and Russia and Great Britain announced that 
“they would support France 

War seemed imminent when on 28th September, to the 
unfeigned relief of Parliament, the whole nation, and indeed 
the whole world, Mr Chamberlain announced that, at the 
eleventh hour, Hitler had consented to hold his hand pending 
a further conference. ; 

At Munich, on 29th September, Mr. Chamberlain met 
Hitler, Mussolini and M _ Daladier, Prime Munister of 
France, and at 12 30 am on the goth, an agreement was 
signed Zone after zone of Bohemian territory was to be 
successively occupied and annexed by the Germans in the 
course of nine days The Czechs could but submit. Czecho- 
slovakia as an independent State ceased to exist On 3rd 
October Hitler entered Prague By a mere show of force, 
believed to be irresistible, he had achieved the bloodless 
conquest of Czechoslovakia, and had worsted England and 
France in diplomacy 

The welcome accorded to Mr. Chamberlain on his 
return was, nevertheless, not less wildly enthusiastic than 
that which greeted Lord Beaconsfield on his return from 
Berlin in 1878. Like his predecessor, Mr Chamberlain 
claimed to have brought back “ Peace with Honour” On 
landing from his plane, the Prime Minister waved to the 
cheering crowds a scrap of paper contaiming an agreement 
signed by himself and the German Fuhrer Two of its 
four sentences are especially significant. “‘ We regard the 
agreement signed last night, and the Anglo-German naval 
agreement, as symbolic of the desire of our two peoples that 
the method of consultation shall be the method adopted to 
deal with any other questions that may concern our two 
countries, and we are determined to continue our efforts 
to remove possible sources of difference, and thus to con- 
tribute to assure the peace of Europe.”” The agreement 
referred to consisted of eight clauses and an annexe. A 
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time-table set forth the precise methods by which the 
Sudeten-German territory was, in four stages, between 
1st October and 8th, to be peacefully transferred to the 
Reich; it also provided for the appoimtment of an Inter- 
national Commission charged with the duty of ascertaining 
what other parts of Czechoslovakia were of “ predomi- 
nantly German character ”’, and of superintending a plebi- 
scite to be taken therem The dose which Czechoslovakia 
had to swallow was nauseating Nevertheless, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, a great Peace-maker, might well rejoice in 
the success of his unremitting labour That crowds of 
Germans should have greeted Mr Chamberlain hardly less 
enthusiastically than his own countrymen 1s also intelli- 
gible Nor did the United States withhold its tribute to the 
statesman who had been “ willing for the sake of peace to 
swallow his pride, and risk ridicule and musrepresentation 
to explore every possible approach to a settlement that 
would avoid recourse to force”? So wrote the New York 
Times, and added ‘‘ Mr Chamberlain will emerge from 
the momentous past fortnight a heroic figure with the re- 
spéct and admiration of men of good will the whole world 
over”? Sir Samuel Hoare expressed the feelings of Mr 
Chamberlain’s closest colleagues “If Mr Chamberlain 
had not thrown himself body, soul and spirit into the cause 
of peace . the world to-day would be already plunged 
into a chaos and catastrophe such as it had never suffered 
in all the centuries. Looking back through the chapters of 
modern history I can find no similar case in which a single 
man, by his own efforts, physical, mental, moral, so com- 
pletely changed the course of events ” 4 

Yet before Parliament met on 1st November, the pre- 
valent mood had already changed Mr Chamberlain was 
suddenly transformed from a hero into a coward and a 
dupe. Murmurs arose that all that he had done was “ to 
pay Danegeld to a rapacious aggressor, to obtain a worth- 
less respite from an inevitable war”. On 17th November 

1 The Times, 21st October, 1938 
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Mr. Churchill gave cautious expression to these misgivings. 
While paying tribute to Mr. Chamberlain’s high motives 
and conspicuous courage, Mr. Churchill did not conceal 
his fear lest the concessions made at Munich might not 
‘stay, or even divert for more than a few months, if that, the 
march of events upon the continent’’. He added words 
which have proved only too truly and terribly prophetic’ 
‘* By this time next year we shall know whether the Prime 
Minuster’s view of Herr Hitler and the German Nazi party 
is right or wrong’ By this time next year we shall know 
whether the policy of appeasement has appeased or whether 
1t has only stimulated a more ferocious appetite All we can 
do in the meantime 1s to gather together forces of resistance 
and defence ”’ 

That task, at least, was in grim earnest undertaken 
It 1s arguable that it could not have been done without the 
respite secured by the Munich agreement Yet on the un- 
worthy assumption that that was the dominating consider- 
ation at Munich, it 1s still pertinent to ask whether it was 
right or wise to sacrifice Czechoslovakia to British security, 
whether the bolder course would not also have been the 
safer? Whether if, directly after the annexation of Austria, 
we had promised, in conjunction with France and Russia, 
full support to the Czechs in resisting the demands of the 
Sudeten Germans, we might not only have saved Czecho- 
slovakia but have averted Armageddon? 

Be the answers to these questions what they may, it 
soon became clear that Germany was not the only claimant 
to the soil of the loosely compacted State The region of 
Teschen had formed a subject of hot contention between 
the Poles and the Czechs at Paris in 1919 Ultimately 
(1920) the district was partitioned the Czechs got the 
mining area; the Poles got the old town and many indus- 
trial establishments. By an agreement concluded on Ist 
November, 1938, the Poles obtained the rest of the region 
There remained to be settled the future of Slovakia and 


Ruthenia (Sub-Carpathian Russia). That was a matter of 
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vital interest to Hungary. The Czechs agreed to accept in 
place of the plebiscites promised at Munich, the arbitration 
of Germany and Italy. As a result the southern part of 
Slovakia, some 4200 square miles in extent, and the central 
part of Ruthema were ceded to Hungary. For the moment 
Hungary was, by this arrangement, denied the common 
frontier with Poland that she had long desired, but the 
realization of her larger hope was not long deferred 

Early in 1939 Herr Hitler resumed the game inter- 
rupted at Munich The technique successfully applied in 
the case of Austria was again employed A separatist move- 
ment in Slovakia was checked by prompt action at Prague. 
The Bratislava outrages occurred Slovakia declared its 
independence Hungary invaded Russo-Carpathia Dr 
Hacha, President of Czechoslovakia, was summoned to 
Berlin and treated by Hitler and von Ribbentrop much 
as Dr Schuschnigg had been treated at Berchtesgaden 
The Czech President “ placed the destiny of the Czech 
people and country with confidence in the hands of the 
German Reich. Herr Hitler expressed his determination 
to take the Czech people under the protection of the German 
Reich and to guarantee to it the autonomous development 
of 1ts national life in accordance with its particular charac- 
teristics *? ‘“‘ The occupation of Bohemia by German mili- 
tary forces began at six o’clock this morning The Czech 
people have been ordered by their Government not to 
offer resistance ”’ 

Such was the summary of events between 10th and 15th 
March—a summary the more eloquent in its brevity and 
baldness—given to the House of Lords on 15th March by 
Lord Halifax ‘‘ This,” said Mr. Grenfell, a Welsh miner, 
on the same day in the House of Commons, “1s a day of 
shame and humiliation for us We have allowed violence 
to take the place of reason and justice, and violence has 
triumphed.” + Truly it had At 7.15 on that same evening 
Herr Hitler himself entered Prague. The territory already 

1 Hansard, Lords and Commons, 15th March, 1939 
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assigned to Germany by the International Commission, 
appointed under the Munich agreement, had made re- 
sistance on the part of the Czechs impossible 9‘ The Czechs, 
who had been tricked and bullied into surrendering all their 
fortresses, were incapable of any further defence Their 
railway communications were severed, and 51 per cent 
of their coal mines were in German hands The Germans 
also obtained 55 per cent of the Czech glass industry, 49 
per cent of their textile industry, one-third of the industrzal 
population of Czechoslovakia and fourteen out of twenty- 
seven of their largest towns Germany acquired the 
whole of Czechoslovakia’s Maginot Line which had been 
erected at a cost of £50,000,000, and she succeeded in 
depriving the democracies of an ally, situated at a vital 
strategic point in the centre of Europe, and possessing a 
most efficient army of 1,500,000 men and 2000 aeroplanes ” 
So writes Mr Harold Nicolson in his brilliant booklet, 
Why Britain 1s at War) After 15th March the percentage 
rose, of course, 1n each case to 100, and the whole situation 
became infinitely worse 

On the sufferings inflicted upon the people of Bohemia, 
and especially upon the Jews, it has become unhappily 
superfluous to enlarge Nor 1s this the moment to consider 
how far unwise leadership, during the days of her high 
hopes and ambitions, had contributed to the disaster which 
befell Czechoslovakia But it 1s important that those who 
may be responsible for the reconstruction of Europe, when 
the present tyranny 1s overpast, should realize that, in the 
name of the loudly proclaimed principle of self-determin- 
ation, grave blunders were committed or condoned by the 
statesmen of 1919 It 1s easy to be wise after the event The 
dismemberment of the Hapsburg Empire seemed to most 
people in 1919 no more than a just retribution for persis- 
tence 1n an obscurantist policy, especially directed against 
the Czechs and the Southern Slavs Bohemia was entitled, 
if not to independence, at least to autonomy Federated with 
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Austria and Hungary, it might have obtained autonomy. 
As part of the mdependent but composite State known 
as Czechoslovakia, Bohemia lacked internal cohesion, and 
externally was exposed to the enmity of its neighbours 

The German seizure of Czechoslovakia had its appro- 
priate sequele. On 2ist March Germany gave the Re- 
public of Lithuania three days within which to hand over 
the city and district of Memel On the 22nd Memel was 
surrendered to Germany, and on the 23rd the Fuhrer landed 
from the pocket-battleship Deutschland, and formally took 
possession of the German city which had become the capital 
of the little Baltic Republic Germany was not, however, 
left for long in undisturbed possession 

Italy occupied (7th April) Albania and about the 
same time it was announced in Berlin that General Franco 
had given in his adherence to the Anti-Comintern Pact. 
Thus, by methods defiant of every law human and divine, 
albeit marked by conspicuous organizing ability, the Dic- 
tators had triumphed all along the line_ Truly a grotesque 
travesty of our boasted civilization! Truly a mockery of 
human hopes! That labour, wealth, and skill should be so 
shamefully misapplied to the destruction of liberty, and the 
enslavement of free men, was a portent that called aloud 
for the vengeance of Heaven From this martyred nation 
and from that, went up the despairing cry How long, Oh 
Lord! How long? 


CHAPTER XVI 
The Plunge into the Abyss 


FTER Austria, Czechoslovakia, after Memel, Danzig. 

Of all the problems which perplexed the peace- 
makers at Paris, Poland, as already explained, was perhaps 
the most intractable The settlement ultimately effected 
was as good as circumstances allowed, a genuine effort 
was made to respect Mr Wilson’s formulas, and to give the 
reconstituted Polish State a chance of economic prosperity, 
with a minimum of injury to Prussia But no one could 
suppose that if Germany was ever again suffered to rearm 
she would permanently acquiesce in the neutralization of 
Danzig, and the awkward device of the Polish “ corridor”’. 

Hardly had Hitler established his “ Protectorates ” in 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Slovakia, before he removed any 
lingering doubts on that matter Poland, immeasurably 
weakened in a strategic sense by the opening to a German 
army of the Slovakian front, had herself imprudently added 
to her enemies by the seizure of Teschen Evidently the 
temptation to share in the loot was irresistible. 

Poland’s position had always been strategically vul- 
nerable Nor, lacking defensible frontiers, had she made 
any effort by diplomacy to conciliate powerful neighbours 
Though reconstituted in 1919, in accordance with the pre- 
valent principle of national self-determination, Poland was 
a congeries of minorities Out of a population of 32,500,000 
nearly one-third belonged to various munorities some 
3 millions were Jews, 1 to 14 million Germans; as many 
were white Russians, and 6 millions or more restless and dis- 


contented Ukraimians. In these minorities the inhabitants 
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of Danzig are not included, but Danzig was, of course, the 


crux of the problem. 
By the Peace Treaties Danzig was, as already explained, 


constituted a Free City under a High Commussioner ap- 
pointed by and responsible to the League of Nations. The 
City-State had its own flag, struck 1ts own coinage, and 
made its own laws’ In order that Poland might have 
“Free and secure access to the sea’’, Danzig was placed 
within the Polish Customs frontier, and the railways con- 
necting the city with Poland were part of the Polish State 
railways. Poland also had certain rights over the harbour 
and over commercial treaties Unfortunately, however, 
Danzig had, for more than a century, been in population 
a German city. The League of Nations and its High Com- 
missioners were consequently faced by a most difficult job 
Danzig had been militarized under German direction, the 
Senate, the executive body, had looked to Berlin for orders, 
and the Fuhrer had for some time past had his Gaulezter in 
Danzig, exercising im fact an authority far greater than 
that of the High Commissioner. 

Having taken Memel (23rd March, 1939), Hitler 
promptly proceeded to demand the restoration of Danzig to 
the Reich, as well as an “ extra-territorial’’ road and rail 
connexion between Germany and East Prussia—in plain 
English the destruction of the Polish Corridor In return 
he made a “ generous offer to Poland ”, a guarantee of her 
existing frontiers and free harbour and commercial rights 
in Danzig itself 

To this monstrous suggestion the British retort was 
immediate Speaking at Birmingham on 17th March, Mr. 
Chamberlain had already sorrowfully confessed that the 
hopes which had inspired the Munich agreements had been 
*‘ wantonly shattered ” by Hitler’s subsequent conduct, and 
at the same time had made 1t unmistakably clear that any 
attempt on the part of Germany to dominate the world 
by force would be resisted by Great Britain to the utmost 
of her power. Speaking in the House of Commons on 
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gist March, he gave his historic guarantee to Poland that 
‘in the event of any action which clearly threatened Polish 
independence, and which the Polish Government accord- 
ingly considered 1t vital to resist with their national forces, 
His Mayjesty’s Government would feel themselves bound at 
once to lend the Polish Government all the support in their 
power ” 

Whether Hitler was genuinely taken by surprise by 
these announcements we cannot know, that he was 1n- 
furiated by them is certain Equally certain 1s it that they 
did not give him pause. France promptly associated her- 
self with Great Britain Hitler paid no heed Nor to similar 
guarantees given about a fortnight later by France and 
England to Rumania and Greece 

Why should Herr Hitler have paid heed to them? Herr 
von Ribbentrop assured him that Great Britain would 
never fight Deeply impressed by Mr Chamberlain’s 
earnestness at Munich, the Fuhrer was inclined to agree 
with Ribbentrop But, anyhow, what did it matter? Poland 
might indeed be lured by British and French promises to 
its destruction But how could those miserable Democracies 
implement their promises? 

On 27th April Great Britain took a step without pre- 
cedent in her history she announced that a scheme of 
compulsory Military Service was to be carried out at once 
Within twenty-four hours Hitler had in the Reichstag de- 
nounced the Anglo-German Naval Agreement, and the 
Treaty of Non-Aggression which in 1934 he had concluded 
for ten years with Poland 

But the question remained, how could Great Britain 
and France save Poland from the fury of the aggressor? 
Only one Great Power could really do that A British Trade 
Mission had gone to Moscow in March In April Great 
Britain proposed that the USSR. should guarantee the 
integrity of Poland and Rumania, though with neither of 
those countries had Russian relations been cordial. Stalin 
promptly replied by suggesting a triple alliance between 
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Great Britain, France and the US.S.R. to guarantee the 
whole of the small states from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 
Great Britain was not prepared to force upon the small 
Baltic Republics a guarantee the scope of which they sus- 
pected, and negotiations with Russia consequently hung 
fire. Another blow to their success was struck when on 3rd 
May M. Litvinov was dismissed from the post of Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs and was succeeded by M. Molotov, 
to whom the British proposals were handed on 8th May. 
The atmosphere at Moscow had, however, seemingly de- 
teriorated, and, though Mr. Chamberlain still spoke 
hopefully of the prospects of amended proposals, the speech 
of M Molotov to the Soviet Assembly was suspiciously 
ambiguous. The conclusion of Non-Aggression Pacts 
between Germany and Latvia and Estoma did not help the 
position in Moscow and, on 11th June, Mr William Strang, 
a Foreign Office expert, arrived in Moscow to assist and 
expedite the Anglo-Russian negotiations 

While those negotiations were going on at Moscow, 
Germany was left in no doubt whatever about the firm de- 
termination of the British Government to repel any further 
attack upon the independence of Germany’s neighbours. 
Warnings were repeatedly given both by Lord Halifax, as 
Foreign Secretary and by the Prime Minister himself Thus 
on 29th June, Lord Halifax stated with great clarity and 
emphasis the “firm foundations on which British policy 
rests. The first is a determination to resist force because we 
have learnt how destructive it 1s to any sense of security. 
The second 1s the desire which 1s felt the world over to get 
on with the constructive work of building peace”? A few 
days later (10th July), zn the House of Commons, the Prime 
Minister said quite plamly. “ Recent occurrences in 
Danzig have inevitably given rise to fears that it 1s intended 
to settle her future status by unilateral action organized 
by surreptitious methods, thus presenting Poland and other 
powers with a fait accompli.” Consequently he felt it in- 
cumbent on him to remind Germany again of the pledge 
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announced on 31st March to “‘ give our assistance to Poland 
in the case of a clear threat to her mdependence which she 
considers 1t vital to resist with her national forces, and we 
are firmly resolved to carry out this undertaking’? No 
avenue to negotiations was closed by Mr Chamberlain, 
but he made it unmistakably clear, as a contemporary 
commentator observed, that “‘ a unilateral attempt at settle- 
ment by force would be met by force ”’.! 

While Hitler officially protested that he “ reyected 100 
per cent the idea of a warlike solution to the Danzig prob- 
lem” (21st July), he had evidently decided that that solu- 
tion would be averted only by complete submission on the 
part of Poland. That such submission was not made, Hitler 
attributed to the encouragement given to the Poles by Great 
Brita If, then, war should unfortunately come, British 
shoulders must bear the responsibility In the meantime, 
tension was maintained at Danzig by “incidents” of the 
kind which preceded the annexations of Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. These incidents were, of course, reported 
in the German Press, which conducted a violent anti- 
Polish campaign, the while German troops were mustered 
in Slovakia. 

Negotiations, though making no progress at Moscow, 
were not actually suspended Mr Strang returned to 
London empty-handed, but in Moscow his place was taken 
by a Franco-British military mission The Mission arrived 
at Moscow on 11th August On a2ist August the thunder- 
bolt fell The whole world (with the possible exception 
of Italy) was dumbfounded by the announcement that 
Germany and Russia had concluded a Non-aggression Pact 
which was signed at Moscow by Molotov and Ribbentrop 
(23rd August). 

It 1s difficult to disguise the humiliating truth that for 
two months, if not from the outset of negotiations, Great 
Britain had been completely fooled by Moscow The his- 
tory of this unhappy episode 1s still wrapped in a veil of 

4 The Times, 11th July, 1939 
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mystery. But a certain school of Left-wing critics in Eng- 
land find no mystery in the matter and express no surprise 
at its outcome. Great Britain, they contend, had nothing 
better to expect from Russia. Had she not treated the 
Soviet Government with studied contempt? Had not 
Moscow been made to understand that her representatives 
had been admitted to respectable diplomatic society merely 
on sufferance? What support did Great Britain or France 
give to M. Molotov when, not once, but repeatedly, he 
affirmed at Geneva that the U.SSR. was prepared to 
fulfil its pledge to Czechoslovakia and to co-operate with 
France to repel German aggression? Was not the door 
slammed in Russia’s face at Munich? Such questions it 1s 
not possible, for lack of full mformation, satisfactorily to 
answer. A priort it 1s likely that Stalin was glad to have an 
opportunity of paying off old scores, particularly when an 
alliance with Germany offered advantages greater and 
more immediate A free hand in the Baltic, a barrier to 
the German Drang nach Sud-Osten, and a large share in a 
partitioned Poland, without trouble or expense to himself, 
were surely preferable to anything the Western Democracies 
had to offer Besides, alliance with Germany virtually 
involved the dissolution of the Anti-Comintern Pact, a 
repudiation of the social doctrine so loudly proclaimed by 
Hitler, and perhaps a reversal of his whole diplomatic system. 
Russia’s gains are measured by Germany’s loss Even to 
Hitler, alliance with Bolshevik Russia must have caused a 
temporary embarrassment; though nothing could outweigh 
the military advantage of avoiding a war on two fronts 
When did Hitler decide on this volte face? The French 
Yellow Book throws considerable light on that interesting 
question. It would appear that up to the end of the year 
1938 the Fuhrer adhered to the original plan, set forth in 
Men Kampf, that peace was to be maintained with the 
Western Powers while lebensraum was found at the expense 
of Russia. In December, 1938, M Coulandre reported to 
his Government: ‘‘ The end seems to be well fixed. It 1s to 
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create a greater Ukraine which would become Germany’s 
granary. In order to achieve this, Rumania must be sub- 
dued, Poland won over, Russia dispossessed’’. In the 
meantime friendly relations were to be kept up with the 
Western Powers, especially with France To Paris accord- 
ingly Ribbentrop went in December, 1938, and concluded 
an agreement which accepted the existing frontiers as final, 
and promised a peaceful adjustment of all outstanding 
differences 

The sinister events of March, 1939, and the hostility they 
aroused in Great Britain and France, led the Fuhrer to 
reverse his foreign policy Yet as recently as February 
Ribbentrop had assured the French Ambassador in Britain 
that German foreign policy had two objectives ‘“ To fight 
Bolshevism by every means and notably through the 
machinery of the Anti-Comintern Pact, and to recover our 
colonies As regards the Soviets we shall remain as in- 
flexible as bronze Never shall we come to any agreement 
with Bolshevist Russia’? In March Germany invited 
Poland to join the Anti-Comintern Pact and to collaborate 
with her against Soviet Russia 

On gth May, however, M Coulandre warned his Govern- 
ment that a new orientation of German foreign policy was 
already in progress Ribbentrop had apparently convinced 
himself that, even 1f Poland accepted German leadership 
for the moment, that country lacked stability and sooner 
or later must be again partitioned between Germany and 
Russia A rapprochement between those two countries 
would not only settle the Polish problem, but would allow 
the Germans to achieve their main object—the destruction 
of British power. 

The evidence of the French Ambassador 1s supplemented 
by the British White Paper issued directly after the war 
started, and containing the last-hour correspondence between 
the British and German Governments (22nd August to 
Ist September).} 


1Cmd 6102. 
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The story of the last days of peace can be told in a few 
sentences. On 22nd August the British Government de- 
cided that “ British obligations to Poland were in no way 
affected by the signature of the German-Soviet agree- 
ment ’’, and on the 28th Sir Neville Henderson, the British 
Ambassador in Berlin, was instructed to reaffirm Britain’s 
pledge to Poland, and at the same time to express the hope 
that direct negotiations between Germany and Poland 
might lead to that wider and more complete understanding 
between Great Britain and Germany which both peoples 
desire. MHiutler’s verbal reply demanded the dispatch to 
Berlin of a Polish negotiator to receive from the German 
Government the proposals “ acceptable to themselves ” 

Before the Polish Government could reply to, or even 
receive, the peremptory demand, German troops had 
(1st September) invaded Poland and began the bombing 
of Polish towns 

The British and French ambassadors thereupon 1n- 
formed Ribbentrop that unless the German forces were 
promptly withdrawn from Poland, Great Britain and 
France would fulfil their obligation No reply was received 
On 3rd September a time-limit was named it expired at 
11am _ At 1115 the Prime Minister informed the British 
people that we were at war The cause of war he sum- 
marized in a sentence that will live “ It 1s evil things that 
we shall be fighting against, brute force, bad faith, injustice, 
oppression and persecution And against them I am cer- 
tain that right will prevail ’’ Those sentences have since 
been expanded into many pages, not a few books, but the 
expansion has not added to their force, still less to the 
brief message which at this solemn hour King George VI 
addressed to his people: “‘ We have been forced into a 
conflict. For we are called upon with our Allies to meet the 
challenge of a principle, which, if 1t were to prevail, would 
be fatal to any civilized order in the world. It 1s the prin- 
ciple which permits a State, in the selfish pursuit of power, 
to disregard its treaties and its solemn pledges; which 
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sanctions the use of force or threat of force against the 
sovereignty and independence of other States. Such a 
principle, stripped of all disguise, 1s surely the mere primi- 
tive doctrine that might is right; and if this principle were 
established throughout the world the freedom of our own 
country and of the whole British Commonwealth of Nations 
would be in danger. But far more than this—the peoples 
of the world would be kept in the bondage of fear and all 
hopes of settled peace, and of the security of justice and 
liberty among nations, would be ended.” 


On that text commentary 1s superfluous Whatever the 
issue of the present conflict may be, 3rd September, 1939, 
will unquestionably mark a watershed in world history. 
A great Empire based upon force, and organized for war 
and conquest, flung down a challenge to all peace-loving 
peoples, defying all the principles upon which international 
morality and order depend 

To recall the genesis and evolution of that Empire 1s 
relevant both to the understanding of the present situation, 
and as a key to the ultimate solution of the German problem. 
The modern German Reich is the creation of Prussia. 
Prussia itself is an artificial creation, a synthetic product of 
war ‘La Guerre,”? said Murabeau, “‘ est l’undustrie nationale 
de la Prusse.”” The genius of highly gifted rulers was devoted 
to the creation of an army out of all proportion to the re- 
sources of a State far from opulent. Thus was the Elec- 
torate of Brandenburg expanded into the Kingdom of 
Prussia, and the Kingdom of Prussia into the German 
Empire Of the third Reich the foundations were laid by 
Bismarck, Roon and Moltke The structure was completed 
only in 1933 by Adolf Hitler Of the character of the man 
now justly regarded as the enemy of the human race, there 
exists nO more penetrating analysis than that given by Mr. 
Frangois-Poucet, who until recently was French Ambas- 
sador at Berlin: 

“IT have no illusion as to the character of Adolf Hitler. 
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I know that he is mercurial, a dissimulator, contradictory, 
uncertain. The same man of debonair mien, sensitive to the 
beauties of nature, who set forth at the tea-table to me 
reasonable views on European policy, 1s capable of the 
worst frenzies, of the most savage exaltations, of the most 
delirious ambitions There are days on which, standing 
before a globe of the world, he overturns nations, conti- 
nents, geography, and history like a man possessed of a 
mad demoniacal force. At other times he dreams of being 
the hero of an eternal peace, in the bosom of which he hopes 
to build grandiose monuments. The advances which he is 
disposed to make to France are dictated by a sentiment 
which he shares—at least intermittently—with the majority 
of Germans—namely, lassitude at an age-long duel and 
the desire to put an end toit ... But one can be certain 
that at the same time the Fuhrer remains faithful to his 
anxiety to drive a wedge into the Anglo-French bloc and 
to stabilize peace in the West so as to have his hands free 
in the East.” 

If, then, Adolf Hitler does possess genius, it 1s genius 
which 1s wholly lacking in balance, devoid of scruples, and 
devoted to aims conceivable only by a megalomaniac 
Handling an instrument cunningly fashioned, he can work 
infinite harm, and mflict wounds upon civilization which 
many generations may hardly suffice to heal But healed 
they will be Securus judscat orbits terrarum By the tribunal of 
impartial history, Adolf Hitler and his deeds will some day 
be judged The verdict cannot be in doubt. “ Shall not 
the Judge of all the Earth do night?” From the European 
Tragedy there will ultsmately emerge a world cleansed and 
purified as by fire. 
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1918 


Prince Max of Baden appointed Imperial Chancellor of 
Germany 

Germany asks President Wilson for Armistice 

King Ferdinand of Bulgaria abdicates 

Austria-Hungary asks for Peace 

Armustice at Mudros between Allies and Turkey 

Mutiny of German Fleet at Kiel 

Kaiser agrees to abdicate 

Herr Ebert Imperial Chancellor 

Republics set up in Germany and its Constituent States 


Armistice signed with Germany (5 am), Cease Fire 
(Ir am ) 


Emperor Karl of Austria abdicates Republic declared 
Czechoslovakia declared a Republic 

Hungary declared a Republic 

Surrender of German Fleet off Rosyth 

British Parliament (elected 1n 1910) dissolved 

Kaiser formally abdicates 

British troops enter Germany , occupy Cologne (6th) 


1919 


Peace Conference meets in Paris 

Communist Government of Béla Kun in Hungary (-Aug ) 
German National Assembly meets at Weimar 

Herr Ebert elected President of German Republic 

Kurt Eisner, Prime Minister, shot at Munich 

Third Communist International (the Comintern) formed 
Fascio di Combattimento formed 

Collapse of Communist rising in Bavaria 

Independence of Finland recognized by Great Britain 
Peace Terms presented to German delegates 

Greek forces land at Smyrna 


Finland declared war on Bolshevist Russia 
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German Fleet scuttled at Scapa Flow 
Peace Treaty signed at Versailles 
Weimar Constitution comes into force 


Peace with Austria signed at St Germain and Czecho- 
slovakia recognized 


D’Annunzio enters Fiume 

Archangel evacuated by British 

United States Senate refuses to ratify Peace Treaty 
Treaty of Neuilly with Bulgaria signed 


1920 


Netherlands refuse to give up ex-Kaiser William II 

First meeting of League of Nations in Paris 

M Paul Deschanel elected President of France 

First meeting 1n England of Council of League of Nations 
under presidency of Mr A J Balfour 

Plebiscites in Schleswig, East Prussia, and Silesia (—1921) 

General Strike on French Railways 

Admiral Horthy elected Regent of Hungary 

Kapp Putsch in Berlin 

Supreme Allied Council meets at San Remo 

Conferences about Reparations, 1920-21 

Treaty of Trianon signed with Hungary 

Poland recognizes independence of Lithuania 

Little Entente formed (Aug , 1920—June, 1921) 

M Millerand elected President of France 

USSR _ recognizes independence of Baltic Republics 
(July—Oct ) 

Death of King Alexander of Greece 


First meeting of Assembly of League of Nations at Geneva 
under M Hymans (Belgian President) 


Austria admitted to League of Nations 
Treaty of Rapallo ratified by Italian Chamber 


1921 


M Briand Prime Minister of France 
Indian Council of State meets at Delhi 
Treaty of Riga ends wars with USSR 
NEP in Russia 


King Karl attempts to regain throne of Hungary (March 
and Oct ) 


Wirth Cabinet in Germany 
Peace Treaty between U S A and Germany signed in Berlin 
Official end of the War 
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France makes Peace with Turkey (Franklin-Boullon 
Treaty). 


Nov. 12. Washington Conference opens 
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Naval Treaty and Nine Power Treaty signed at Washington 

Independence of Egypt proclaimed 

Albania recognized by Yugoslavia 

King Karl of Austria died 

Genoa Conference (—-May 19) 

Italy makes Peace with Turkey 

Treaty between Germany and USSR signed at Genoa 


Dr Seipel Chancellor of Austria; obtaims loan under 
League of Nations control 


Greece recognizes Albania 

Mandates approved for Syria, Palestine and East Africa 
First Irish Parliament meets in Dublin 

Treaty between Great Britain and Iraq signed at Baghdad. 
Armistice signed at Mudania between Allies and Turks. 
Turkish capital established at Angora 

Mr Lloyd George resigns Premiership 

Turkey declared a Republic Mustapha Kemal President 
Mr Bonar Law becomes Prime Minister 

Fascist march on Rome Mussolini Prime Minister 
Wirth Cabinet resigns in Germany 

Hungary admitted to League of Nations 


1923 


Paris Conference on Reparations opens 

French occupy Ruhr (—July, 1925). 

Stanley Baldwin Prime Minister vice Bonar Law resigned 
USSR Constitution adopted 

Dockers’ Strike (-Aug 20) 

Treaty of Lausanne with Turkey signed 

Italian troops occupy Corfu (-Sept 30) 


Dr Stresemann becomes Chancellor of Germany, calls off 
Passive Resistance 


Primo de Rivera dictator in Spain (—Jan , 1930) 
Abyssinia admitted to League of Nations 


Imperial Conference and Imperial Economic Conference 
opens (—Nov 8 and 9) 
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Responsible Government inaugurated in Southern Rho- 
desia 

Allied troops evacuate Constantinople 

German mark = 19,000,000,000 to fr. 

Rhine Republic proclaimed at Arx-la-Chapelle (-—Feb, 
1924) 

General Election in Great Britain 


1924 
Death of Lenin 
First Labour Ministry under Ramsay MacDonald 
Khalifate abolished 
Republic declared in Greece 
British Empire Exhibition opened by King George V 
Fall of Poincaré and Bloc National. 


M Gaston Doumergue elected President of France vice 
M Muillerand 


Dawes Plan (German Reparations) adopted 

Geneva Protocol (1924~5) 

General Election in Great Britain. 

Stanley Baldwin Prime Minister vice Ramsay MacDonald 


1925 


Depression of trade in England 

Political and financial confusion in France 
Russo-Japanese Treaty 

Locarno Settlement 

Irish Boundary Treaty 


1926 


British Imperial Conference 

Russo-German Treaty 

Treaty between United Kingdom, Iraq and Turkey 
Germany admitted to League of Nations 

Poincaré resumes office with Union Nationale. 
Puilsudski establishes dictatorship in Poland 
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Italian Labour Charter 
Poincaré stabilizes the franc 
Treaty between United Kingdom and King of the Hejaz 
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1928 


Briand-Kellogs Pact for Renunciation of War. 
King Zog accepts Crown of Albania 

The General Act. 

Anglo-Chinese Treaty 


1929 


Hague Protocol on Reparations 

The Lateran Treaties (Italy and the Vatican) 
The “‘ Five-Year Plan ’”’ in Russia 

Preparatory Commission for Disarmament 
Financial crisis in US A 

Death of Stresemann 


M Tardieu succeeds M Poincaré as Prime Minister in 
France 


Inter-Allied Military Control Commission abolished 
Trotsky exiled from Russia 


1930 


Young Plan accepted 

Dr Brining becomes Chancellor in Germany 

National Council of Corporations set up in Italy 

M Briand’s Plan for European Federal Union 

King Carol returns to Rumania _ establishes Dictatorship 
Military occupation of Germany ended 

India Round Table Conference (Report, 1931) 


1931 


May Economy Committee (Report, July 30) 
Germany proposes Customs Union with Austria 
Alphonso XIIT leaves Spain 

Failure of Vienna Credit-Anstalt 

Hoover Moratorium for Debts and Reparations 
Great Britain accedes to the General Act. 
Financial Crisis in Great Britain 

Ramsay MacDonald’s first National Ministry 
India Round Table Conference (Session IT) 
Statute of Westminster. 

Japan attacks Manchuria. 

General Election National Party obtains 554 seats 
Ramsay MacDonald's Second National Ministry. 
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1932 


Disarmament Conference opens 

Reparation Agreement signed at Lausanne 

Turkey elected to League of Nations 

Trade Agreements signed at Ottawa 

Iraq admitted to League of Nations on termination of 
Mandate 

Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa (Report, July 21) 

Lytton Report on Manchuria 

Non-Aggression Pact between USSR and France 

Great Britain adopts Protection 

Sino-Japanese Dispute 


1933 


Herr Hitler Chancellor of Germany. 

League of Nations condemns Japan’s attack on Man- 
churia, Japanese delegates withdraw 

German Reichstag burnt down 

Four Power Pact 

German Fnabling Act 

World Economic Conference opens 

Germany withdraws from League of Nations 

Greco-Turkish Alliance 
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1934 


Stavisky scandal in France 

German-Polish Agreement 

Balkan Pact 

Great Britain declares for Austrian 
integrity ” 

Hitler’s ‘‘ Clean up ”’ 

Murder of Dr Dollfuss 

Schuschnigg Chancellor of Austria (—1938) 

Death of President Hindenburg 

Hitler’s Dictatorship approved by Germany 

USS.R admitted to League of Nations 

King Alexander of Yugoslavia and M Barthou murdered 
at Marseilles 

Five-Year Plan in Turkey. 
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Franco-Italian Agreement 
The Saar returned to Germany on Plebiscite. 
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British Rearmament Programme 
France extends conscript service 
Conscription reintroduced in Germany 
Venizelos finally leaves Greece 
“‘ Stresa Front ’’ (Great Britain, France, Italy) 
Franco-Soviet Pact 
Naval Agreement between Great Britain and Germany 
Mr Baldwin succeeds Mr MacDonald as Prime Minister 
Italy attacks Abyssinia. 
League of Nations condemns Italy 
King George II recalled to throne of Greece 
Sanctions applied against Italy 
Peace Ballot in Great Britain 
Hoare-Laval Peace Plan 


1936 


Death of King George V. 

Edward VIII King 

Germany occupies demilitarized Rhineland. 
Venizelos died 1n Paris 

Germany and Japan conclude anti-Comintern Pact 
Italy annexes Abyssinia 

Sanctions formally l:fted 

Spanish Civil War (—1939) 

Straits Convention signed at Montreux 
Anglo-Egyptian Alliance 

Rome-Berlin Axis 

Disorders in Palestine 

Edward VIII abdicates. 


1937 


Italy concludes agreement with Yugoslavia 

Coronation of King George VI and Queen Elizabeth 

Neville Chamberlain succeeds Mr Baldwin as Prime 
Minister in Great Britain 

Nyon Agreement 

Great Britain adopts 5-year rearmament programme 

Italy joms Anti-Comintern Pact 

Lord Halifax visits Hitler 


1938 


Lord Halifax succeeds R A Eden as Foreign Secretary 
Germany annexes Austria. 
Neville Chamberlain utters grave warning to Germany 
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“‘ Gentlemen’s Agreement ”’ with Italy 

Runciman Mission to Prague 

Four Power Agreement at Munich 

German troops occupy Sudetenland (Oct 1-10) 
Death of Kemal Ataturk 

Ismet Intind elected President of Turkish Republic 


1939 


Barcelona occupied by Franco 

Great Britain and France recognize Franco as ruler of 
Spain and appoint ambassadors 

Germany occupies Bohemia and Moravia. 

Germany occupies Memel 

Madrid surrenders after 28 months’ siege 

Anglo-French pledge to Poland 

Italy occupies Albania 


Great Britain and France pledge protection to Greece and 
Rumania 


Great Britain adopts Conscription 

Anglo-Turkish Agreement 

Germany and Italy conclude mulitary alliance 

ang ies VI and Queen Elizabeth visit Canada (May— 
une 

Russo-German Pact 

Germany invades Poland 

Great Britain and France declare war on Germany. 

War Cabinet constituted in Great Britain 
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